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NOTES OF A TOUR 


IX 


TURKEY, GREECE, EGYPT, ETC. 


CHAPILR I 


Leave Naples for Constantinople —Ray of Naples --Rtraits of Mes- 
sina —#ohan Iands—Monnt Hina —Progress of the voyage, 
Ihe coast of Greece —Cengo —Gulf of Argos — Cape Colonna, 
Plain of Troy —Ishind of Teredos 


I ran been at Naples several weeks, waitme an opportumty 
of enborhing for *ome po.t in the List Ax the Respolitan 
government did not, at that time, per wt the Trench steamers. 
to toach at Naples en thin yorages to wid fiom Cwope, 
(Greece, and the ‘Lurhish posses .on , no other resource was 
left but 4o tuke passage m a sailmg vesse} J embarked m a 
Scotch bug, bound for Odessr, but which was to touch at 
Constantmople Vy comp~nion was f ntanat "ya compatuot 
of New Ovleans We left Naples a2 Apnl 

We set sail late m the tameou A dre Bice se Lore us out 
of the harbow, but ay midoi d us jist as we wae passing the 
shores of Capir We wets tao muchutercs{cdim the delight- 
ful prospect tht eprerd aroun! us to repict the los of the 
wind, “The whole By ci Naples 1 before us, woth ity 
magniiicent pao of s'otes din a wath ches, villages 
hunted mv meyards aud ole vrove 51 tds x hich seemed fo 
float upon the waters, and V.carm.towciing ublimely abor > 
all, aud hghtine vy the duke nna pacts, upun which the 
moon had but) tren, with vecasemel fle hes of voleame 
fire Ay tut waca tf avced up the heavens, Ler soft and 
mellow ght shone with not cnarmmg effect upua the scene 
We lay motionless on the sea, which was as smooth ov a 
wwood-embowed lake ou a summer’s eve Numbers of fishing 
boats lay between us and the chore ‘The flambeaux upon 
ther bows, and the lights of tho vessels scattered over the 
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bay, gave ‘an agr of Still life to the waters. The distant city 
was faintly indicated by the long line of light which spread 
along the shore,\and the noise of carriages and human voices, 
that came 5 to us by the distance. We could but dimly 
trace the ouflins\of the islands, which lay sleeping in the 
moonlight, exceptang Capri, whose rugged and precipitous 
shores Jay upon corvette had. 






weather bow. An American 

hauled into the hagbour as we were leaving. As the breeze 
freshened up and pore us away, the evening reveilleé was 
announced on boart: the corvette by the band playing “Hail 
Colambia.” We bade adieu to the shores of Europe with the 
patriotic strains of our own country resounding in our ears, 
reminding us of our far diatent homes, and native land. Before 
midnight we had, lost sight of the Bay of Naples, and were out 
upon the open se. 

‘April W.—Céatrary winds all day; at night, in sight of 
the Zolian Isjonds; perfect calm, air soft and mild, and the 
night clear and light. ‘We hope to reach the Straits of Mes- 
sina {o-morro‘v. Italy and Sicily both in sight at sanset. 

April 21.-—-Winds light and baffling: passed the volcanic 
island of Siromboli. It is a smal} island, about six miles in 
circuit, and rises from the water Hke a cone. On the east 
sido, a few feet helow the top of the peak, ix the crater. It 
was pouring forth an incessant volume of smoke, and occa- 
sionally, as we passed, stones and flames could be recn isruing 
from the crater. With the exception of a fiw houses, and 
some green patches of ground, on the south side, the idand 
appears uncnllivated aud unirhabited. Stromboli ia one of 
the most active voleanoes iu tie world, being almost alwaya 
in a state of eruption. Occasionally its eruptions sre on the 
grandest scale. ‘The A°olian Islauds, of which Stromboli is the 
north-easteramost, 18 a group of seven small islands, 
which neem to have once contaimed volcanoes. up the 
largest, has about three thourand inhabitants. ‘They lie close 
together, and present a very picturesque appearance, with 
their steep sides, conica} summits, and rogged rocks. | With 
the ancients they constituted the fabled Kingdom of Aolur, 
god of the winds. 


« His vaztorex Molus antro 
Luctantes ventos, torope statesque sonoras 
Anuperio premit, ac vinolis et carcere freenat.” 
‘We lay becalmed nearly al) day in the midat of this kingdom 
of the winds. 
April 5 Eanly this momaing in sight of the Straits of 
Messina. Boarded by some Italian pilots, who yery modestly 
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asked fifteen dollars to condact us through tne strats. The 
weather wae calm, and the sea placid ase lake, but, m con- 
sequence of their extravagant Tepresentations of Scylta and 
Charybdis, the captam accepted ther Mentorelup at a fourth 
of spid sum The coast, on the Italran side, 18 rugged and 
mountainous, on the Sicilian, low and sand A large town 

on the Sicikan side, in fiont of the celebrated whi lpool 
of cpary bis, which 3 now httle else than a stiong eddy 
On the ‘opposrte shore 1s the old castle aid town of Scylla 
‘This strait was full of terrors to the anc.ent manners, who 
wel expressed their fears by what aftera ands became a pro- 
ver 





“Inedet m Soyliam qua vult vitare Chayybdum ” 


‘These famous iaripools are no longer toynudable, sessels. 
pass safely through the stiaits in all eexsons) though the cur- 
rent 18 very tapid, from the compicssion of th\ wen into such a 
marrow channel In the most nanow prrts,\the straits ae 
not more than a mk and a half wide We pined rapidh 
through, getimg a good bicere as we entered the channel 
‘We had a full vew of Messma, which lies scxin on eight 
ntfles below, upon the Sxcilian coast It es at the foot of a 
lofty range of hills, and 2f 15 well situated fo. commera and. 
slubnty A bioad, maensheent bay cxpands before tf, and 
the position of the city 1s rem ukabls fme Messina hay been 
the theatie of ternble calamntics, hiv ug ouce lost forty thoa- 
sand of its mhabitauts by the plague, and at another time 
nearly one half of the town was destioved by an earthquake 
Nearly opposite hes Reggio, a will-bullt town, with about 
four thousand habitants It has also suffered dreadfull: 
from earthquakes, havmg been several times entuely ined. 
Indeed, the whole of the coast, fiom the mouth of the straits 
‘on both mdes down to Messma and Reggio, 18 one of the most 
earthquake places m the world A thousand persons were 
once destroyed on the Calabrian side ‘They retieated to 
‘the shore on the first shoch of an earthquake, and were en- 
gulfed by a reflua of the sea It 1s supposed that Italy and 
Sicily were disrupted by an earthquake, and it 18 possible that 
they may be reunited by the same means 

Mount Jima was distinctly visible, though at a great dis- 
tance Ita lofty peak, covered with eternal snows, was seen 
nmng above the wieath of clouds which encircled it The 
halls of Italy and Sicily were covered with vineyards and ole 
groves, end wherever the eye rested, 1t reposed upon the white 
walls of towers and convents, gleammg from the midst of 
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n trees, atretimlets dashing down with impetuous violence 
fom the mountyins, flocks and herds gazing on the hill sidea, 
and towns and himlets scattered along the shores and hills, 
‘A more rich and }hicturesque country I have never seen than 
that which border’ the Straits of Messina. 

April 23.—Light breezes; the vessel making slow ang al~ 
most iusenaible progress, until arriving off the mouth of the 
‘Adriatic. Here we were met Ly a heavy gale, which afged 
us on with great rapidity. meth 

rit 21.—'The ieule of esterday still blowing with increas- 
ed force, the vessel making niue Snofs an hour. Laat night 
‘was rough and tempestuous, and about midnight a storm of 
rain and hail, acdmupanied with heavy thunder and lightning, 
crossed our path} ‘The hail fell in an incessant shower for 
about fiftecn winytex, and i 
of lead. Nome of/lie hailsty 
The night was yatensely dark, tLe wird raging like @ hurri- 
cane, aud amid the darkucas uad roar of the elementa, the 
lightning flashing vividly, added to the terrors of the gale. 
Suapicious sails on orr leo how; towards night, rumours of 
pirates. To-morrow woe Lape to see the shores of Greece. 
lps it 25,—Thas moruire the ehorer of Greece in sight. The 
first Jand geen lay near Nasevino. The gle gradually abated 
until we passed Cap. Matayan, the southermnost point of the 
Morea, when it sumded into x calm. We have thus made 
the passage from Itely 1o Greece in a doy ad a half, Passed 
all dey on deck, read Childe Harold, ond gazed for hours up- 
‘on the coast of Greece, revolving over her ever-changing des- 
tinies. Degraded aud fallen froa ber high condition, she is 
yet wort! our warmcst sympathies and affections. ‘The 
parent of civilization—ihe laud of Homer, Plato, and Leonidas 
=the birth-place of the arts—the cherished home of liberty 
and letters,—she cannul Int be regarded with the deepest 
emotion by every one who can appreciate the immense bene- 
ite whe hax conferred upin the human race. I, a pilgrim from 
2 world whos: earstonce was auknown to her, come to tread 
her sacred scil, ond pour put my homoge at the altars where 
her children, tivo fiouyand years ago, worshipped. May her 
— inspire me with the wisdom that her experience should 
macht 





















“ Yet to the remnants of thy splendout past, 
Shalt pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 
the bright clime of battle and of song; 
‘Long shall thy annals and immortal tongue 
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Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 

Bosst of the aged ! lesson of the young, ar 
Which sages venerate and bards adore 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awfut lore.” 


il 26.—Strong head winds. Vessel beating to and fro 
all off the southernmost coast of the Morea—sea running 


April 27.—Vesscl making rapid progress under a favourable 
wind. At noon, off the islond of Cerigo, the Cythera of the 
ancients. Venus was said to have been born in the sea which 
washes the shore of Cythera. The ixland wus dedicated to 
the goddess of love, aud once contained a magnificent temple, 
erected by her worshippers, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen near the town of Napsali. The coasts of this island, ag 
of almost all the Grecian islands, are steep and'socky. Plea 
sent plains, and soft and verdant valley, were to be veen 
through the gaps «ud upenings uf the hills, sprinkled over with 
white houses and neat bamicts. (Cerigo 1s now one of the 
Tonian islands, and, like the rext of the confederacy, ix under 
the protection af Great Britain. Instead of a prodector, they 
have found a waster, but ore which woverns them with @ 
lenient sway, aud which has introduced amone then the be 
nefits of civilization, and the privileges of British freed m. 
Fine sunset ; horizon radiant with a belt of gold; above, a 
bright field of blue, aud upon the north-east a tall, peaked 
jeland, with its head covered with u mass of dark and pictur- 
eaque clouds. The night cloudless, aud high in the firmament 
a bright full moou, surrounded by a host of glittering stars; 
among others, Venus haugmg over the island of Cythora, and 
beaming placidly upon the place of her nativity. Nothing 
can be more delightful than sailing iu theeo warm seas, be- 
neath sunny skies, and nights i!luminated by the meliow light 
of the moon, which here secms to shine with a double lustre 
—every day introducing us to some new ecene of classic his- 





tory. 

Apri 28.—We are now in the Archipelago. The vessel 
waited aloug by gentle winds, the coast and islands of Greece 
constantly in sight, and numerous vessels acattered over the 
se. ‘This morning off the Galf of Argos. ‘The waters of this 
gulf bore the first Vexsel wade by man. Heuce Jason set out 
an his Argonantic expedition for the recovery of the Golden 
Fleece. He was a bold sailor, this Captain Jason, to risk the 
Perils of the Aigean, the Propontie, and the Euxine, without 
chart or compass, though the success of hia voyage must, in 
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part, be ascribed to the enchantress Medea, whove beauty and 
witchery seemyd to have had equal influence over men and 
the invisible puyvers of the air. 

April ayers all day in the narrow strait between 
the islands of Aridros and Negropont. Yesterday night passed 
“for Colonna’s height.” ‘We run close upon the promontory, 
and had a distinct view of those majestic columns which eur- 
vive the ruins of’ the temple that once stood upon “ Sunium’s 
marbled steep.” The stillness of the night, the calm upon the 
sea, and the soft light of the moon, whose rays fell upon these 
wrecks of ancient grandeur. investing them with a hue of in- 
expressible beagty, made a most impressive scene. Upon that 
beetling crag, Plato was wont to retire with his disciples, 
and, with al] thnt is sublime in nature before them, to teach 
the divine traths of philosophy. hither, it is said, the heroes 
and sages of Gfeece withdrew from the distracting turbulence 
of Athens, in the contemplation of the sublimity of nature, and 
in the sanctity of solitude, to nourish and invigorate their 
souls with lofty and profound meditation. Our gaze long 
rested upon this interesting spot, and it was not until the ho- 
rizou was whitened with the rays of the morning, that we 
Jost sight of it. 

April 30.—Head win vessel making little progress. 
iors than twenty sail in sight. The weather warm and 
balmy. 

‘May 2.—Off Mytilene, the ancient Lesbos. It was here 
that Avion, that famous charmer of dolphins, was born. ‘The 
shores of the island are high and mountainous, but the interior 
sboands in rich vallies, which produce oil and wine. 

May 3.—Between the islands of Lennos and Tenedos. It 
was pon the former that Vulcan descended after his nine 
days falling from heaven, from which Jupiter kicked him out. 
Here he set up a smithery, and became so famous for ingenui~ 
ty, that Jupiter reyuested him to make a woman. He pre« 
sented Jupiter with a handsome piece of handywork, who 
‘was named Pandora, because she was invested with all pos- 
sible accomplishments by the divinities of the time. Venus 
gave her the most attractive of charms,—beauty; Apollo, a 
musical voice; Mercury, an eloquent tongue; Minerva, wie« 
dom; and the Graces decked her out with all that could cap- 
tivate and charm. This Vulcan was certainly a most cunning 
artificer. He carried on his business on a large scale, using 
‘yolcanoes for his forges. His apprentices, the Cyclops, who, 
to this day, are the fabricators of thunderbolts, established 
their forge in Mount Hitna, and they hake all Sicily to its 
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centre, when they set their forges in motion Tenedoa lies 
over agamst the fleld of Troy, and 1s yet famous for good 
wine, as in the days of Homer. 

Megmileent view at sunset. Mount Idaim mght, and the 
whole plan of Troy. The mght cloudy and dark. The 
channel between the islands 1s very dangerous, being full of 
shoals and rocky. The captam anxious, studying his charts 
and saihng books. A sloop-of-war in sight , Dume10us Vessels 
around us, threadmg ther way through the shoals, con- 
tant heahags pome between the vessels in almost all 
the tongues of Europe. ‘lo-morrow we shall descend upon 
‘the Plain of Troy, 


CHAPTER IE 


‘The Scomander—Tho Plain of Troy—A pastoral soone—Kuins 
of modern and ancient Troy—Head winds and calms—View 
from the Dardanellea—A travelling harom.—The Sultana 
Abydos and Sestos—Lord Byron and Leander.—Forts on the 

jardancllee—Constantinople—Arrival at Constantinople—Iia 
interior. American —Pera.—The Golden Horn. 
niques. —The alavemarket,—Greck war. 





May 4.—This mornmg, we arnved off the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, but a strong head wind ging up, we were 
‘dnven back, and came to anchor off the Plain of Troy, near 
the mam land, and a little above Tenedoe In the afternoon 
‘we manned the jolly-boat, and went ashore, to examine the 
mght of Troy and its celebrated plam We landed near a fire 
eds beach, ne were arated some aes aire 
legged, smoking. us with imperturbable grav 
for wome fime, and then turned to smoking and chewing the 
cad of thought, perfectly regardless of our presence. Not 
Ylang ther smuster looke, and particularly the bnght edge of 
ther long knives stuck in their belts, we bent onr way over 
the plam, until we met a patrarchal-lookimg Turk, with 
whom some cunning Greeks were bargaming for a sheep. He 
‘was surrounded with sheep and goats, of which, a young girl 
veiled, was tending the one with a long crook, and a ragged 
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imp of a boy, shouting Turkish, the other. I could not bat 
admire the quiet demeanour of the Turk, resisting with the 
most polite:, yet fixed gravity, the attempt of the Greeks to 
cheat him. The Greeka were eager, quick, and full of can- 
ning ; bn& were not acute enough to overreach the old Turk. 
‘After having gone off some distance towards the beach, they 
retarnea, and bought the sheep at the Turk’s price, notwith- 
standingt their protestation against his exorbitant demands. 
‘Ata dintance stood the youug shepherdess, with her herd of 
sheep, and around the Turk were some Italian sailors, and 
neveral Greek young men, whose graceful forms, and fine 
heads, immediately brought to mind the classically-moulded 
limbs and*features of the Belvidere Apollo, The Turk was 
attired in 2 Jong flowing cotton robe, and around his head. 
‘was bound an /ample turban, which materially dignified a 
head ond counfenance, to which a long white beard gave an 
air of patriarchal venerability. the ttoman I bad 
yet seen, I was much struck with the costume of the East, 
and no less with the imposing and majestic air it gives to the 
human form. 

Around us stretched the Plain of Troy, dotted over with 
herds of cattle and sheep, aud here and there a dromedary. A 
few old Turks, with turban, robes, and long beards, were 
guiding wumme oxen, yoked in the primitive plough, of hough, 
with which the early pntriarchs tilled the earth. The whole 
acene was pastoral, and yarely oriental, and at once brought 
to mind the descriptions of Oriental life in the Scriptures. 
The field of Troy is an immense plain, of semi-circular form, 
embraced on the north by a range of mountains, of which 
Mount Ida is an isolated peak. It is bounded on the south by 
the wea, which here makes a bold sweep inland. Troy lays 
near the mountains, on an elevation, about four miles from 
the sea, and before it, expanded the plain, on which togk 
place the famous encounters between the Greeks and Trojans, 
immortalised in the verse of Homer. The extent of the plain, 
its great space and evenness of eurface, afforded a.tine fleld. 
for military evolutions. Troy, being built on an eminence, 
was visible from all parts of the plain, and was as much ex- 
posed to the besiegers, as they to it. It was, therefore, as fa- 
vourable for attack as defence, a circumstance which, in the 
military era of ifs sioges, was, no doubt, one of the chief 
causes of the mmuscal prolongation of the war, and of the 
Hee number of distinguished chiefé which it brought into 


ion. 
‘The traveller who visits the Trojan Plain, if he wishes to 
derive any satisfaction from ita examination, or to indalge hia 


& 
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Asasic enthusiasm, must not involve himself in the confroversy 
which has arisen on the ‘Trojan Question” He must adopt 
the conjectures of some antiquarion as e guide, or he must 
take Homer in hand, and adjust the sites to the topography of 
the poet. Taking Le Chevalier as our Mentor, we crossed the 
plain until we reached the heights of Bournarbashi, which, he 
roatends, ia the veritable site of ancient Troy. We sow 
yeversl mounds, which were ercctcd for sepulchral purposes, 
and an immense dea) of shapeless ruiax, Here alyo is the 
fountain in which Helen was wout to lave her delicate limbs. 
From Bournarbashi we had a view of the Hellespont, the 
Archipelago, and the whole plain, and, at a counderable div~ 
tance, the ruins of Alexandria Trvaa, founded by the Mace- 
fionian conqueror, and which was said to have rivalled the 
city of Priam in extent and magmuficence. ‘The ruins of Alex- 
andria Troas cover an immense space; aud the ruin, mir- 
named the Palace of Priam, is a kind of landmark, which, 
from its lofty position, ie sven to a great distanco at sea. 
Little now remains of Tium except maswex of stones and 
marbles. Blocks of marble, frogments of tomb and edifices, 
are found scattered over the plan. In crossing it, we pawed. 
Scamander, which has now dwiudicd into a muddy brook. 
Near the beach is av immense tumulus, or barrow, thrown up, 
it in supposed, by the Grecky, for the interment of their elain. 
Neer to Cope Bigawm is the tom) of Achilles, which is one of 
the highest pointy uyon the plain, ‘The plain is marked by 
many tumulh, to which the names of Patrochus, Ajax, and 
other of the names of the Greck chieftams, have been assigned. 
Our visit to the Plain of ‘Troy was as unsatisfactory as it ap~ 
pears to have been to Byron 





High barrows, without marble or a name, 

A vast, untilled, and mountain-skirted plain ; 
And Ida in the distance, still the samo, 

And old Scamander (if ’tis he) remain ; 
The situation seme til formed fer fome— 

yundred thousand men mij t again 

With case; but where I sought for Wion's walla, 

‘The quiet sheep feeds and the tortoise erawla. 

Dox Svas, 


‘The plain is covered with olive groves and wild shrubbery. 
‘It was with some difficulty that we cocld find our way back, 





through this labyrinthine thicket, to the beach. We met 
several shepherds, who had brought down their flocks from 
the mountains, to feed upon the spring herbage in the plain. 


‘They were clothed in sheep skins, and bad a most unprepon= 
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wat eco for, Pas Sa mt mo 
prince s, if poets , Who, tending hie 
flocks on Mount Ide, waa called upon to act as umpire be- 
tween the contending claims of Heaven's loveliest goddesses. 
Paris got Mra. Menelans, the fairest woman of her time, bat 
he set the world in arms. Upon the principle of 


«None but the brave deserve the fair,’ 


he was utterly undeserving the prize he obtained, for, upon 
the field of Troy, he proved himself an errant coward, and 
never had the spirit to face the gallant Greeks who came to 
avenge the wrongs of their countrywoman. 

May 8.—Here have we been for the last three days, the 
mere sport of the winds. We are in the midst of a large fleet 
of merchantmen, all bound up the Dardanelles. Among us 
also is the Tyne, an English sloop of war. i 
watch the mov ements of the different vessels. With the first 
puff of wind, off will rtart the Greeks, who lay at anchor with 
spread sails, Ifthe wind chances to breeze up, the anchors 

the other vessels will he weighed, the canvass unfurled, and 
they will just begin to move, when lo, aud behold, the wind 
chops round, or it falls a dead calm. The Greeks, meanwhile, 
have got off the mouth of the Dardanelles, and just at the un- 
lucky moment when they begin to feel the force of the impe> 
tuous current that rushes down the straits, the wind falls, and 

drift off several miles before they can recover their lost 
ground. Qur captain, who is too well acquainted with the 
fickle temper of the winds to believe much in their promises, 
ia always the last tu start. If the breeze continues long, the 
sloop of war and the ‘Sisters of Peterhead’ always lead the 
way. ‘The sloop of war has, to-day, stole a march on us; her 
boats were pat out last night, and she wax brouglit into the 
chops of the Dardanelles, where, meeting a wind this morn- 
ing, she hav got up to the old castles of Europe and Asia, and 
what with the professions of courtesy that are passing hetween 
them, the hills of Aria and Europe are echoing with the roar 
of their cannon. 

May 9.—We are now at anchor under the lee of the Turkish 
fort on the European eide of the mouth of the Dardanelles. 
Here are upwards of one hundred veseels wind-bound like 
ourselves—British, Grecks, Turks, Egyptians, Italians, French, 
‘Maltese, and a sprinkling of all tongues and nations. 

May 10.—Ashore all day yesterday, rambling over the hills 
on the European extremity of the Dardanelles. Upon the 
summit of this high promontory is a Turkish fort, whose white 
‘walls may be seen gleaming fo a distance at sea. It hase 
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formidable appearance from the water side, bristling with 
some thirty or forty twenty-four . We approached 
it cautiously, but as-we seeing no sentinel on the 
walle, we made a bold push for the gate. _It was open, and 
one of the doors was lying on the ground. We were chal- 
Jenged upon the threshold in a most decisive tone by a—dog, 
and it was some time before we could induce him to permit 
us fo enter; but my companion, bethinking that, from the 
animal’s lean sides, appetite would havo more influence over 
him than a sense of duty, gave hin: a portion of our provisions 
‘whereupon he most graciously retired, and after finishing his 
meal, was kind enough to precede us, v3 a sort of Mentor, 
round the fort, of which he was the sole tenant. This fort 
commands the road beneath its walls, in which, at that time, 
were riding a fleet of a hundred merchantmenu. The walle 
‘were not very solid, axd in a contest of some duration, would 
be more likely to full to pieces by the shaking of their own 
artifiery than by the fire of an encmy. Piles of rmmense stone 
balis were scattered over the court} the barracks wero nearly 
unroofed, aid the whole fortress seemed to be in a slate of 
decay. A cultivated patch of ground near the fort attractéll 
our notice, and, stumbling about over rome stoucs and rocks, 
we found the house of the proprietor. It was a low-built hat 
of stoue, with a rvof of tiles. Having uo means of verbal 
communication, its occupant being au American, we inter- 
changed our ideas by sigus. Ile invited un to enter, and set 
before us a huge bowl of ‘yeyoot.” He pointed out to us o 
room, the floor of which was covered with raw cotton, which 
his wife was picking; we spread our stock of provisions on 
the floor, and invited bim to partake of our frag mea). He 
cordially joined, particularly im drinking the wine. He had 
chosen this secluded spot, {0 get ag far ax poxsible out of the 
reach of the tender mercies of his rulers. ‘The view from this 
spot embraced the whole Troad, the head of the Archipelago, 
and the Hellespont up to the C’astles—a maguiticent combina- 
tion of blue waters, blue skies, soft plaius, and pictaresye 
mountains. Upon yonder distant plain rove the magnificent 
city of Priam, “wliose date o'erawes tradition.” Upon that 
plain Achilles, Ajax, Hector, and Agamemnon, those demi- 
gods of poetic story, once displayed their courage and noble 
traits, would have perished without a record, had they not 
been enshrined in verse by 


‘The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 


And there, in after ages, the Macedonian conqueror, as he re- 
turned from his conquest of the world, founded a city greater 
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than Rome, Allis swept sway by the desolating march of 
time, and the yet more e power of despotism, wirich 
has depopulated countries whose inhabitants were counted by 
millions and tens of millions, and has transformed a emiling 
nature into a frightful desert. Those islands which lie ecat- 
tered over yonder sea, onve independent kingdoms, blooming 
with vineyards and ¢ultivated fields, are now rocky wastes, 
upon the shores of which a few miserable inhabitants, refugees 
from. despotism, gain a scanty subsistence from the rocks and 
waves. This field of man’s glory and shame lay before us, 
and drew our thoughts back upon our own country, where 
man is making his final experiment to live free. Upon that 
distant spot we uttered a secret prayer, that He who presides 
over the destinies of the world, might ever watch over the 
prosperity of that nation, whose creation was his own work, 
and as the guardian of whose infaucy He had been pleased to 
[eet ec hira whose name recaila all that is traly great in 
juman nature—the immortal Washington. 

May We got ou board jnsi as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the hills of Greece. During the night a xfi¥ breeze car- 
Tied us up the Dardanelles, to within a short distance of the 
old castles of Europe and Asia. Here we lay windbound 
several days; derpairmg of arriving at Constantinople by the 
vessel for some time fo conic, we bade adieu to our captain, 
and pushing off in the jeUy-hoat, hearded an Austrian steamer 
bound up to Constantmopl:. Thiv steamer way named the 
Stamboal, (Constantinople,) which was painted in Turkish 
characters upon her how, upon which she hore a bust of the 
sultan. Her captain was an Enghshmau, Upon stepping on 
her deck, we found ourselves iu the midst of a strange scene. 
There was not another Frank passeuger beside ourselves. 
‘The deck was crowded with Greeks aud Turks, reclining upon 
carpets, and enjoying the dolce far niente of the east, emoking 
and dozing. ‘The after-part of the deck wan occupied by the 
ladies of the harem of the Governor of Smyrna, who was re- 
turning to Constantinople. ‘They were cach sitting upon 
sedjaddahs, the smail Turkey carpef« used by the Mussulmen 
ip moscyaes, when at prayer. They were not so closely veiled 
tut that we could ovcrsioually get a glimpse of a soft pale 
dace, lighted by 9 pair of melting black eyes. Our glimpaos 
‘were only furfive, ond, for myself, I must eay, that, knowing 
the jealousy of Turkish husbands, I had no dieposition to get 
smyeelf into a row, by a too inquisitive stare at these veiled 
‘beauties. More particularly, a tall ugly eunuch, who was 
their guardian, wore a sabre and a brace of pistols, which to 
me were yery satisfactory admonitions not to be over curious, 
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plendatadlh the Pistol: the ‘pelt of fy ca ating 
is in 
they had neither powder nor ball, and that his sabre was but 
a rusty old piece of blunted steel, we ventured towffer some 
gqaciouay permitted her vel to taag oo lopely, that tho wind 
graciously permi veil to hang 80 loosely, 
lifted it from her face. It was ut the vision’ of a moment, 
for the fair Circassian quickly snatched the envious veil back 
again. But never I forget the beauty of that counte- 
nance. Her smile added grace to a mouth, which, in repose, 
was charming; her eyes were brilliant jet, and her bair, of 
dark auburn, fell in flowing ringlets over her shoulders. Her 
eyelashes were tinted with the dark dye of the Hennah, which 
heightened the expression of those black eyes, which, Giaoura 
(infidels) as they were, beamed upon us with a benignant ex 
preasion, But I must borrow a verse of Byron: 


Her hair, I said, was suburn ; but her eyes 
rere black a6 26 death, their lashes the same bus, 
Of eee eat Henge ie wane el shedone yw lies 
Deopest a attraction, for when to the view 
Forth jts raven fringe the full glance fics, 
No’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
“Tis as the snake, late coil’d, who pours his I 
And hurls a¢ once his venom and bis stre 
‘Her brow was white and low, her cheeks’ pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the set run, J 
m Juan, 


‘The harem consisted of some half dozen ladies of tho harem, 
and, with the attendants, it amounted to near thirty persons. 
Our other passengers were fierce-looking Arnacut welder, 
‘whose countenances had a most ruffian-like expression, Greek 
merchants, and Turkieh officers, all armed with ie and 
sabres. 1 'was much amused with our captain’s pol yslotimn 5 
‘French, Italian, Tarkish, and Greck, he seemed to speak with 
the same as his own language. ‘The eap-c- epi ety of 
defence by our fellow-passengers, admonished as thet 
we were in 8 country where law has little influence, and 
where justice is administered as every one pleases, or where, 
as General Jackson says, “the constitution is interpreted a 

‘steame any poe her the strong 
steamer gal ly way against at 
current of the Hellespont. Before evening we passed Abydos 
and Sestos, and the rough sea, which eee ea in win 

traded wo hight Wiesner Was van a i 
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ming across to visit Hero, whose turret-torch waa blazing 
high in the darkness of the night. 


“The winds are high on Helle'y wave, 
‘As on that night of stormy water, 

‘When Love, who eent, forgot to save 

‘The young, the beantifal, the brave, 
‘The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter.” 


‘The Hellespont here is about a mile wide. Lord Byron, 
‘Leander-like, swam across here also, though he had no Hero 
to urge him in the attempt. The current being compressed in 
anarrow channel, is very rapid, and both Leander and Lord 
Byron must have been men of great strength to have performed 
the feat, but especially Leander; for, as the story goes, he did 
it every night. His love must have been no less robust, for 
the coldness of the water here is enough to chill the stoutest 
heart. Here, also, Xerxes crossed the Hellespont on a bridge 
of boats, and here, for the first time, he showed himeelf pos- 
weased of a noble sensation ; for, as Herodotus says, on sur- 
veying the millions encamped on the sh he wept. On 
being sypestioned by his uncle, Artabanus, why he wept, he 
said, “My reflection on the transitory period uf human life 
excited my oma te for this vast multitude, not coe of 








‘whom will complete the term of one hundred yea: 
point are two batteries, so placed as to cross fires, and to 
expose a vessel to a most destructive fire. At the mouth of 
the Dardanelles are two forts; higher up, two more; here 
again two, and at Gallipoli, I believe, another. Admiral 
Duckworth, however, forced the passage upwards without 
mach damage, but was very severely raked in descending by 
the French gunners, who directed the cannon. All these forta, 
however, are commanded by heights in the rear; but Euro) 
science could easily make Constantinople unapproachable 

the Archipelago, or the Black Sea. 

Moy 14—Itis daylight. Byzantiom—the seven-hilled Rome 
of the west--the luxurious capital of the Greeks—the jewel 
matched from an enervated people by a band of savage hordes 
from the plains of Middle Asia—the seat of Ottoman power-—~ 
is glittering in the distance, with her forest of domes, cupolas, 
and minarets. 

The steamer rounded the Seraglio Point, swept into the 
bold expanse which the forms opposite Constanti- 
nople, and dropped anchor off the mouth of the Golden Horm, 
Accepting the fered services of a Greek dragomen, wo 
took a boat and landed at the quay of Tophana. ‘The first 
step on land reminded us that we were in the East. The 
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cowtama was oriental, the language had nothing in its syllables 
or sounds thet resembled the 1 » and there 
seemed to be an air of luxurious enjoyment and repose in all 
around, and contrasted strikingly with the anxious air of the 
‘busy population of the cities of western Europe. Almost: 
touching on the water was a Café, cooled by a fountain, and 
the umbrageous boughs of a wide-apreading platanus tree. 
Lounging on divans were a number of Turks, with white 
turbans and long beards, smoking the zaryhél, or water-pipe, 
and seeking nervous excitement in frequent draughts of coffee, 
or in the inhalation of the intoxicating fumes of Huashees. 
Hard by was a beautiful fountain, erected by some kind Turk, 
‘king entrance into the Mussulman heaven by 
doing good to man, and a mosque, from the minarets of which 
the mnezzin was calling the faithful to prayer. “There is no 
god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” was the cry 
that was floating on the air as we landed. 

‘No passports being demanded of us, and no custom-house 
examination of our baggage detained us, with our dragoman. 
as guide, we made our way through the narrow diity lanes of 
Galata, up to the brow of the Ill, on the spine of which is 
Pera, the residence of the Franks, ‘There being no great 
choice in the matter of lodging, we established ourselves in 
‘an hotel in the main street of Pera, kept by one Giovanni, 
‘who, though always abusing the Grecka, was the greatest 
rascal I ever fell in with, either among Greeke or Turks, The 
interior of Constantinople by no means corresponded with the 
expectations we had been Jed to entertain from the splendour 
of its appearance, aa seen from the Bosphoras. The streets 
were narrow, and paved with stones, which seem to have 
been scattered at random, simply to cover the nakedness of 
the earth. The houses are of wood, and so wretchedly built, 
that they afford but little shelter against the elements, Fires 
at Constantinople, where the buildings are of frame, are, of 
course, very destructive, sometimes sweeping away squares 
of houses at a time. There are two lofty towers which over- 
look the city, where watchmen are stationed night and day 
to sound the alarn: of fire; but a conflagratiun rarely breaks 
out which does not destroy a square of buildings. The ‘Turks 
‘will sometimes make an effort to stop the Hames, but if over- 
mastered, they will qmetly fold therr arms, and exclaiming 
“ Allah kerim,’?—“ God is great,”—leave things to take their 
course. 

After sunset the city is enveloped in darkness, aa there ia 
not @ single lamp in the streets to lighten the path of the 
‘wanderer with the glimmer of a friendly ray. If you do uot 
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wish to be devoyred alive by the of savage dogs which 
infest the streets, you must carry o lantern; and if the light 
should happen to go out, you must make the best of it, For 
myrelf, in @ desperate battle which I had with some canine 
raffiana, in passing through one of the cemeteries late at night, 
my light was not only extinguished, but being overpowered 
hy fearfal odds, I was obliged to take to my heels, priding 
muyself more on the chances of escape from their fange, than 
upon the glory of vanguishing my foes. 

‘The channel of the Golden Horn which comes in from the 
Bosphorus, divides Conatantinoplein two parts. On the west 
side is Stamboul, Constantivople proper, where the Tork 
reside, and where the principal bazaars are. On the eaat side 
are the suburbs of Galata and Pera. Galata lies at the foot 
of the hill, and is the port to which all the Frank vessels re- 
sort. It is the residence chiefly of Greeks, while bisher up 
the bill you pass a kind of neutral ground, occupied by the 
bankers and large merchants of all nations; and contim 
your walk higher up, you enter the precincts of Pera, whicl 
contains the private residences of the Frank merchants, and 
the offices of the European ambassadors. Most of the foreign 
ministers, however, live upon the shores of the Bosphorua, at 
‘Therapia, or in the surrounding country, only resorting to 
Pera 2 few hours during the day. The hill is occupied with 
buildings from ihe water's edge to the summit; and it is 
somewhat puzzling 1o know wheré Galata enda or Pera begins, 
‘With me it was always a “disputed territory.” 

Our first visit was to the office of the American legation. 
‘We found Mr. John P. Brown, the dragoman of the legation, 
the only member of it then at Constantinople, Commodore 
Porter being in America. We received a warm greeting as 
‘Americans, and Mr. Brown put at our service one of the 
iu aries attached to the legation, and rendered us other 

‘ind services, which were of great utility. We were much 
indebted to him during our stay, and we only reiterate what 
all other Americans, who visit Constantinople, have - 
rienced, our thanks for the kindnesses, which were doubly 
grateful, as proffered in a strange land by a fellow-American. 

‘We were impatient to see Stamboul itself, so we took a 
boat at the yuay of Tophana, to row across the mouth of the 
Golden Horn to Stamboul. It was not without some hesite- 
tion that we committed ourselves to the frail bark. It was & 
light boat, the thickness of # slender plank, and so thin, that 
2 violent jump into it would probably precipitate one through 
the bottom. It was long, pointed at both ends, and ao light, 
that a single impulse of ite oaraman would send it forward 
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like an arrow from the how. Our oarsman was e tall Turk, 
with a white cotton robe bound round his waist a belt, 
and his shaven head covered by a skull-cap, as his only attire. 
He wes fall of muscle and sinew, aud certainly was 4 magni- 
ficent specimen of brute humanity. An innumerable number 
of boats were darting across the water, but our oaraman skil- 
fally threaded his way through the throng. Great numbers of 
albatross were floating with their snow-white plumage u| 
the blue waters, or rising and screaming if an oar chanced to 
come too near them. There was no intentional harm offered. 
them, for it is against the Mussulman creed to injure the 
brate creation. The light brilliant atmosphere—the white- 
winged birds floating on the water—the splendid city, throned, 
the Queen of the East upon her seven hills, with her gilded 
minarets, swelling domes, funeral cypresses, and that bright 
colouring of nature and art, which brings into such bold relief 
every prominent point of visible beauty in Constantmople, 
made up 4 scene as interesting as novel. Passing that subs 
lunery elysium—the Seraglio Gardens—we crossed over, and 
landed at one of the quays of Stamboul. 

(We were now in the midst of the Turks. No Frank is per- 
mitted to fix his residence here, and the city gates are shut 
at sunset, forbidding ingress or egress. We requested the 
janii ‘to conduct us to the wlave-market. No Frank is 
allowed to enter the slave-market of Constantinople without 
an authorised janissary of oue of the embassies. The slave- 
market occupies a hollow square near to the bazaars. Upon 
entering, our Frank costumes excited uno little astonishment, 
and we were saluted with cries of “Trangi! Backsheese !* 
‘We had expected this, and had accordingly provided ours 
selves with a handful of paras, which we distmbuted, and so 
gained the good graces of all. The area of the square was 
filled with groups of Nubian and Abyssinian slaves, mostly 
children, and in a state of almost perfectly nudity. They 
‘were crouched together in groups, but seemed to be by no 
means disconsolate at their lot. They were cheerful and full 
of merriment, Around the court-yard, under the sheds, were 
ee ompartnents for the better order of slaves, These were 

ly African women. We saw only two white female 
slaves, and these were Georgian beauties, but were only in- 
dulged with a glance through the bars of these cages. We 
saw only the bright here ope their imprisoned beauties ; 
they were merry enough. We stood some time talkiug to 
them through our dragoman, and to a proposition if they 
ahould like us to purchase them, they most emphatically 
dissented, showering any thing but blessings on the heads of 
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‘the Franks, and honouring them with the appellation which 
Delonge only to the arch enemy of mankind. 

‘slave-merchants were quietly reposing on carpets under 
the sheds, smoking and answering, with the usual ‘Tarkish 
nonchalance, the propositions of customers. Their stoical indif- 
ference to the condition of the alaves, and the manner in which 
they handled and spoke of them as mere merchandize, disgusted 
‘us, and we were glad to Jeave a place where humanity sinks 
‘to the level of the brute creation. 

During the Greek war, the slave-market was filled with 
captive Greeks, who were here daily exposed for sale. Cruel- 
‘the most barbarous—the exposing of a whole family of 
civilized Greek Christians—a mother, surrounded by her aons 
and daughters, sold into irredeemable slavery, separating never 
to meet again-—were scenes daily witnessed here during that 
war. In Athens I heard of an instance of a mother and her 
daughters being sold into slavery by the Turks at Constanti- 
nople; and that the son, who had risen to distinction and com- 
parative wealth daring the war, as its conclusion resolved 
never to rest until he had redeemed his mother and sisters from 
their bondage. After the most indefatigable perseverance, and 
8 series of strange adventures, he had reassembled his mother 
and ali his sisters, who had been redeemed from slavery by an 
Italian merchant, to whom she was married at Salonique. No 
‘war, ancient or modern, was ever carried on with such unre- 
lenting fury and such cruelty as the war against the Greeks by 
the Turks. It is a matter of astonishment that the Christian 
nations of Europe could have so long remained silent spectators 
of ite atrocities. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Constantinople —Tarkish and merchants—The Bazaars— 
‘Fire-arms of the East —Interior of a motque.—The Hippodrome — 


Delphian tripod—A Tarkish bath.— Antiquities, the reservoirs, 
&o—The Sultan Mahmoud in the streeta—Mr. Rhodes—The 
“Sweet Waters,”——Turkish cemeteries —Superb Sconery of Con- 
stantinople and its environs—Decay of the Turkish power,— 
Smyma—Crock women—An Italian Modico—Fint view of 


Ovn next visit, after the slave-narket, was to the bazaars. 
‘These consist of a long range of shopa running parallel with 
each other, with an intervening paved avenue dividing the two 
rows; the avenue is covered over. There are numerous ba- 
zaars, each division being appropriated to the sale of different 
objects. ‘There is a silk bazaar, the provision bazaar, the arms 
bazaar, the jewel bazaar, &c. ‘The purchaser is not, therefore, 
obliged to wander through the whole range of bazaars to seek 
the objects of his want, bat at once goes to a particular ba- 
zasr and finds it. The shops are very small, and contain but 
weanty stocks; but there isa great number of them which may, 
in some degree, compensate for the lack of quantity in their 
stock, Ifyou purpose to buy to the amount of a few dollars, 
a necessary preliminary to the negociation is the taking coffee 
and mnoking @ pipe with the merchant. ‘The oriental mode of 
carrying on a negociation is for the merchant and his customer 
to pass an hour or so in the pleasures of coffe drinking and 
smoking, now and then, as if by mere accident, exchanging a 
few words as to the proposed bargain, uutil the merchant takes 
a long whiff, breaks out into an approbatory ejaculation, and 
the parties shake hands, aaa sign that the bare oncladed. 
‘An old customer is always remembered; and should he, at 
any time, be seen passing the shop, he is invited in, pipes and 
coffee are ordered, and he wiles away in silent thought and oc- 
casionsl ejaculations, ax the, Turk very rarely indulge in, ani 
mated conversation. My friend bought a Cashmere shaw!, for 
afeir friend at home, of an old Turk, with whom we spent 
more than an hour before the terms could be agreed upon. An 
extravagant price was at first asked—the demand kept falling, 
&s pipe after pipe was refilled, until it fell to a reasonable rum, 
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‘when the purchase was made, We never passed by the sho) 

Sern aie ee 

asi on Ts, wn, 

Hf Beg to enjoy the Eiortly hompita” 

Lity of « cup of coffee and a pipe. is kind of negociation 

suits the indolent temper of the le of the East, where a 

man is never in a hurry, but it would bardly do for the ‘go- 
ahead people of Yankeedom.’ 

"The merchandise in the bazaars is of the mont ‘ious king. 
Cashmere chewls, coat mirrors, silver-mounted arms, otto of 
totes, frankincense, and all the perfames of the East, fl 
cently embroidered materials for female attire, fabrics of silk 
from Damascus and Aleppo, pipes and amber mouth-pieces, 
carpets from Persia, and all the riches of the East, whether 

i , or the deserts of Africa, by 





ay in the bazaars, with that sir of abstrac- 
arly belongs to travellers, I fell into the wake 
of lady, followed by « long train of slaves. She was 
shopping, and as | was very curious to know what kind of 
purel she would make, [ resolved to follow her. She was 
‘attired in a rich robe of green silk mantle hung from the 
shoulders nearly to the feet. A white handkerchief was bound 
round the face and head. The face was uncovered from the 
eyebrows to the mouth, and revealed that large, dark, voh 
‘tuous eye, which bel only to the women of the East. Har 
feet were encased in yellow slippers, which fitting very loovely 
jaced a shuffling gait. Her steps were first directed to the 
Jewel bazaar, where, after considerable bargaining, she bought 
‘@ very precious diamond ring of a Hebrew, who, in a small 
case, had a tock of precious stones and diamonds to the 
amount of dollara; next she wended her way to the per- 
fumers, and sht some otto of rose and frankincense, not 
forgetting the Hennsh dye, with which the Turkish Indies stain 
‘the eye-lashes and the tips of the fingers; then a hand-mirror, 
encased in a frame, brilliant with jewels and precious wtones, 
and lastly, a rich Cashmere shawl, loaded with all which, her 
lowing ber, she left tie besaar, got into the arabe. 
fer. Ted vopposed ber lady of tank and, apes ogeiy, t 
au 8 , and, upon in 
found that sho" wan one of the sinters ofthe mitan, 


arme aved in the East may be found, from the spear of the Nu- 
lana, nad tho matchlock musket of tho Bodoulss, down to #0 
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gold and silver-mounted modern arms of the Turks. I saw 
several reputed Damascus blades, of unquestionable antiquity, 
which were offered at an hundred and two hundred dutlare. 
My friend bought one of a Turk, who was crying it in the bae 
aaar, for fifty dollars, for which he was subsequently offered by 
a bey at Alexandria, four times that sum. The Albanian atta- 
ghan ond bey Soap and the pistols, were very curivus, 
some of them being ornamented in an extraordinary style of 
beauty, with gold and silver chasing. The chief value of these 
pistols lie in the rich chasings, as the barrels are very rudely 
made, and cannot stand a heavy charge of Enghsh powder. 
In the provision bazoar we found all the grains and dry fruits 
of the East—Egyptian rice and beans, dates from Africa, olives 
from Greece, lentil, pulec, grapes, Mocha coffee, figs, and 
oranges from Cyprus, &e., were there in grvat abundonce. A 
multitude of idlers and speculators of' a} (he eastern nations 
are constently moving through the baraass. Swarthy Be- 
douins, from the deserts of Arabia—Persious with high ‘black 
cay -Nubians—Syrians, with their suow-white turbans and 
Tich costumes; the meavly-clad Egyptian; the beavy-featared 
Armenian; the downcast Jew; the Albanian, in his gaiters 
and graceful costume; the Turkish officera, their belts loaded 
with diamond-mounted pistols, and rich sheathed scimitars 
rattling at their heels—are among the varieties of people that 
throng the bezaars at Stamboul. 

1 had been very solicitous to see the interior of a mosque, 
but had supposed admission was forbidden to any but the 
faithfal. I was much surprised to learn that the sultan p.re 
yoitted any Christian to enter them, if accompanied by a jai 
sary of one of the embassies. A few years since a Christian 
would have been stoned to death by the popalace, who should 
be seen entering a mosque. This war, waged upou the religions 

judices and fanaticism of his people, is the most eignal evi- 
lence of the sincerity and zeal of the late sultau in tho cause of 
civilization. The janissary conducted us to the mosque of Sultan 
Abmed, upon the Hippodrome. The exterior walls of this, as 
the wally of the other mosques, are painted white. From the 
centre, rises a hemispherical dome, and at the four corners of 
the building shoot up tall minarets, the points of which, tipped 
with gold, appear lost in the air.’ Passing through an o 
court-yard, we came to the portal of the mosque. We pulled 
off our boot, slid our feat into yellow slippers, the colour 
worn only by the faithful, removed our hats, and entered. 
The interior was very plain; the floor was spread with rich 
carpets, and variously-coloured glass lamps, like those im 
as 
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(blic gardens, were suspended round the walls, with here 
Eid there an ostrich egg, the offering of ome pious devotee. 
A palpit of carved wood faced the east. Several Turks were 

trating themselves in prayer upon the ci , the coun- 
brow an width of the erect space beuowth th 

ing, the breadth and width of! great space 
roet ‘was unbroken by a gallery or any other object. ‘Theroof 
rested upon arches which sprang from the walls. This great 
void, with the overhanging roof, unsustained by a ingle 
jar, had a mont majestic effect, and I have rarely seen 

Idness and simplicity of architecture so happily combined 
an in this mosque. ‘The walls were naked of ormamente, with 
the exception of a rude drawing of the Caaba at Mecca. : 

In the centre of the court-vard of the mosque was a beauti- 
fal fountain, ornamented with that light tracery work which 
is the characteristic of Saracenic architecture. An immense 
number of pigeons had assembled there at that time to he fed, 
as some kind Massalman had lett a legacy fo procure grain for 
the daily feeding of the pigeons v hich belonged to the mosque. 
They uearly covered the yard, and children were walking 
about in the midst of them without causing them ihe least 
alarm, such is the frieudship between man and the brute crea- 
tion in Mussalmon countries. The mosques are open at all 
hours during the day. ‘They are resorted to for prayer, and 
have now becmne a xpecies of foram in which men meet to 
talk about the every sjay affairs of life. Political topics are 
rarely talked of; and if broached, are mentioned in a low 
whisper-like tone. There are no parties in the East but one, 
and that is the oppressed people evainst their tyrant rulers. It 
ia a strange fact, that the oriental governments, from the 
earliest times, have always been despotiams. It would cer- 
tainly be a hopeless task fo essay to introduce self-government 
among the ignorant and enslaved populations of the East. 
Mental eulightenthent will overthrow the Mahommedan reli- 
gion, aud when that is destroyed, some hope may be enter- 
tained of improving the gondition of the people, which can 
never be done while that source of sensuality aud ignorance 
exists. 

The Hippodrome, on which stands the mosque of Sultan 
Ahtned, is a long, oblong square. In it is an Egyptian obelisk, 
aixty-five feet high, a column brought from Rhodes, and a. 
spiral column of bronze, once surmounted by three serpents’ 
heads. It is said to bave once supported the tripod of the god~ 
dess at ay ‘and to be the veritable column presented as an 

ing to the Delphian oracle by the Greeks, after the victory 
at Plataca, 1 have since been to Delphi. No vestige of its 
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ancient glories exists, save the sombre valley overshadowed 
by the lowering peaks of Parnassus, and the fountain of Cas- 
taly, a draught of whose waters wes said to inspire the— 
the true poetic spirit. 

‘There are more than three hundred bathe in Constantinople. 
The bath is one of the chief of oriental luxuries. It may be 
found in the meanest town in the East. Calm enjoyment of 
life is one of the most striking characteristics of the Ottoman 
race. Hurry, bustle, confusion, the signs of active trade, are 
unknown in eastern capitals. ‘The spirit of fatality, imculcated 
‘by the Mahommedan religion, seems to make men indifferent 
to the vicissitudes of this life. The sober equanimity ofa Turk 
is undisturbed by the most extraardiney occurrence. If his 
house is consuming over his head—if the plague devastates 
the town—if the pasha, or an unlicensed robber, plunders him 
of his property, he will exclaim, ‘Allah kerim,’ ‘It is God's 
will; and should his pipes be left to him, he will retire to his 
favourite cafe, lounge on the divans, and forget, in the obli- 
vious fumes of tobacco, the troubles of his earthly existence, 
or dream of the bright-eyed houris, and the sensual luxuries of 
the heaven promised to the faithful. The bath is one of his fa- 
vourite luxuries. He passes hours in the enjoyment of that’ 
neutral kind of existence, induced by the lassitude of the bath. 

As the bath is a rather serious affuir in the East, we went to 
it early in the morning. The bath which we had selected was 
one of the moet elegant in Constantinople. Its exterior, as 
usual, was mean and uapromising : ‘upon eutering, we found 
ourselves in a spacious circular hall, lighted by a dome, pierced 
with numerous holes, covered with various coloured gloss. 
Around the walls were recesses, in which were reposing, up- 
on carpets and divans, persons who had just finished the bath. 
In the centre of the hall was a fountain, whove falling water 
made a pleasant murmur in the still heat of the sammer morn- 
ing. A row of Grecian columns, several of which were from 
Alexandria Troas, sapported the roof. We delivered ourselves: 
into the hands of one of the half-naked attendants of the bath ; 
he changed our garments for a vestment of clean linen, and 
thus attired, and preceded by the attendant, we shufited, with 
our wooden clogs, over the verd-antique pavement, into ano- 
ther apartment. The iutervening passage was well heated. 
From this we passed into au apartment where the heat stood 
at more than 100°. ‘The hot vapour was so dense, that ne 
could hardly discern an object. We were immediately seized 
hold of by a half-naked savage, with a head entirely shaven, 
except a tuft upon the peak by which he might be drawn into 
heaven. We were thrown upon our backs, and then com- 
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tnonced wach a scrabbing as I never had before. Nota par 
ticle of extraneous matter remaining upon the skin, we were 
turned over, and our bones were made to crack in such aman- 
ner, that I thought mine would snap ssunder. Bamonstrances 
and cries of agony were unavailing, as our tongues could not 
be understood by our torturer. After this process, we were 
deluged with a torrent of soap and water, and were then 

lunged into a tank of boiling water. Our monstaches being 
Planeed i and beards dressed and garments changed, we were 
reconducted to the hall. 

‘Dry linen was here given us, and our heads bound round 
with white napkins. We threw ourselves upon the divan, 
more supple and lighter than we had ever felt, Lemonade was 
firat served, next a glass of sherbet, then coffee, and a well- 
filled pipe of Lattakie tobacco. We passed an hour aud more 
in 3 dreamy repose, looking upon the Tarks around us, and 
enjoying that sweet do-nothing existence, in which the cares 
and troubles of life are forgotten in the happy condition of a 
quiet and languid frame, and # soothing imagination. 

Constantinople is more interesting, ae typical of the man- 
ners and custome of the east, than for its antiquities. Traces 
of its magnificence under the Greek emperors, however, yet 
exist. The cisterns are as wonderful for the beauty and ornate 
atyle of their architecture, as for their great extent. Our at- 
tention was arrested, in rambling over Stamboul, by a noise 
in the earth beneath ourfeet, which proceeded from some silk» 
twisters parsuing thir occupation in one of the now waterless 
cisterns. We descended into it by a long flight of stove steps. 
It resembled more the subterranean banquetting chamber of 
some gorgeous palace, than a reservoir for the holding of 
water. Its vaulted roof was supported by six hundred mar. 
ble columns resting on a pavement of marble.. ‘This was one 
of the reservoirs made in the time of the Greek emperors. 
It in in perfect keeping with the barbaric magnificence of 
the age in which the arfs became corrupted from their original 
simplicity, and in their decline participated in the corruption 
of letters, taste, and morals of that eve of Roman greatness, 
‘The other antiquities are those which I have described, in 
the Hippodrone, the aqueduct of Valens, the walla built by 
the Genoese, and the walls which protect Stamboul on 





the side of the tis, and are several mailes long, termina 
ting in the famous Seven Towers. 
‘We have thus far seen the most interesting objects at Uon- 


staatinople, but we bad not yet bad a glimpee of that great 
arbiter of life and death—the sulten. The dragoman, how- 
ever, informed us it was easy enough to satisfy our curiosity 
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on this point, as the sultan went publicly tomosque every Fri- 
day. Wi the eppointed time, we took our etation in the street 
through which he was to pass. I was astonished to see a0 
few of his subjects on the occasion. The spectators were prin- 
cipally Torkish women, the military, and » few idle Franks 
like ourselves. The sultan to whom I refer was Mahmond, 
the father of the present sultan. The procession was headed 
by several old eunuchs, leading Arab horses, and immediately 
after them came the sultan himself, mounted on a magnificent 
Arab charger, gaily caparisoned, and curbed by a richly-jewel- 
led bridle. He was habited in'a Franco-Turco style, having 
a frock coat of light brown, and over it a French militery 
cloak, while his head was covered by the high nizzam cap of 
red fez, a rich tassel of blue silk it from it, and the front 
of it reaplendently bright with jewels and diamonds. He wore 
a sword, and eat his horse like a bold and easy rider. He was 
pt the age of fifty, but his beard and moustaches were dyed 

lack, which gave him the appearence of much younger man. 
Tis eyes were black and piercing, his mouth firm set, and his 
whole countenance indicated a man of decision and energy. 
He gracefully returned the salute of the Franks, who raised their 
hata as he passed. 

‘The sultan war followed by his ministers of state, and a 
train of pashas and officials. One of the ministers held a tin 
‘box, in which the people, having firat kneeled to the sultan 
and held up to him thew sign of complaint, deposited peti- 
tions. 

A poor Greek, who had been falsely accused, and punished 
for using fraudulent weights and measures by a c i who 
was covetous of his proj , dropped his petition in fl Xe 
He related to us minutely the story of his wrongs, showed us 
his cropped ears, lamented his present destitute utate, and 
spoke of his former comparative ease, and abueed his Tarkish 
masters with most admirable apirit. We were much gratified 
to learn that the sultan so faithfully carried out his declara- 
tion, that ‘all his s2bjects were equal before the law, as to 

this tyrannical official, and not only to make him restore 
the plundered property to the Greek, but to undergo the same 
unjaat punishment he had inflicted on him. 

Yn the afternoon we took a caique at Tophana, and rowed 
down the Golden Horn to the ‘Sweet Waters,’ the favourite 
promenade of the Turks. In passing down this channel, we 
topped for a few moments to Pay our respects to our fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Bhodes, then naval constractor of the 
sultan. He hed several vessels on the stocks, and s beautifat 
steamboet, built in the American atyle, was lying at the quey, 
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At was built for the private use of the sultan, and was furnish- 
ed with great richness and !uxury. It was the only steam- 
boat in Europe, in which I saw the helmeman’s box forward 
the pipes, and a cabin upon deck. The boat was richly gilded 
and painted on the outside, and was out and out American, in 
‘the grace and beauty of her model. The cabin was omament- 
ed with bird’s-eye maple, and other American fancy woods. 
Mr. Rhodes was dressed a la Turgue, and both he and his aon 
spoke Turkish fluently. His vesnels were universally admired 
for their models and suiliug qualities, and he introduced sucha 
reform in naval architecture in the dock-yards of the sultan, as 
to render his fleet, when well officered and manned, a very ef= 
bit force. Mr. Rhodes was extremely hospitable to his fel- 
low-conntrymen whom accident or curiosity brought to Con- 
stantinople, aud he was deservedly esteemed, both by the sul- 
tan and all his subjects who had any business with him. A 
little yacht was anchored in the stream, with the American 
engign at her mast head. It way pleasaut to see the staraand 
stripes in that distant land, and the banuer of freedom floating 
under the walls of the palace of the most arbitrary despot. 

Resuming our progres, we passed the Faual, the quarter 
of Stamboul bordering on the Goldeu Horn, where the old 
Greek families reside. Many of these families trace their his- 
tory to and beyond the crasedes, ‘The Greek is here spoken 
in almost Homeric ity, aud many of the customs of the 
ancient Greeks are here preserved. ‘The ambassadors of the 
Porte to European courts were selected from among the 
Greeks of the Fanal down tu within a few years past. These 
Greeks are in general rich; many of them, indeed, are posses- 
sed of immense fortunes. ‘The modern Greeks, to speak in 
contradistinction to those of the Faual, live at the village of 
Demetri, outside of Pera, and differ considerubly in physiog- 
nomy from those of the Fanal. 

The promenade of the ‘Hweet Waters’ livs at the end of the 
Golden Horn. It is a broad plain, shaded by lofty trees, and 
backed by hills, which, towards evening, cast their shadows 
obliquely across it. The shore, fur nearly a mile, waa lined 

ith Turkish women, with their children, gazing at the ani- 
mated scene upon the water. Greeks, ‘Turks, Christians, spe~ 
cimens of all nations, and a most grotesque variety of cop- 
tume, were to be seen. We several hours in, prome- 
nading, lionizing, aud refreshing ourselves in a cafe, with 
sherbet, pipes, coffee. On returning, the gilded barge of the 
sultan swept by us. 

‘We had now passed several wecke at Constantinople. 
Having just arrived as the storms of winter were closing, we 
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had, during our whole stay, one uninterrupted succession of 
cloudlese skies. The air was soft and balmy, as is always the 
first breath of spring in eastern climates, and the atmosphere 
go clear and brilliant, as to almost sparkle with light. 
night, with a full moon riding in the heavens, and a host of 
gilttering stars around her, was but another dey, diffusing a 
softer and milder light over the earth. We nightly joined the 
throng of Europeans and Orientals who were accustomed to 
promenade after sunset in the great cemetery of Pera. The 
pale light of the moon, blending its rays with the funeral cy- 
presses that overshadowed the turban fombs of the ‘Faithful,’ 
‘who slept beneath in countless thousands, cast a melancholy 
hue over our imaginations, and induced a meditative frame of 
mind congonant with the hour and place. Nothing can be 
more imposing than these cemeteries. ‘The cypress is the fu- 
nerfi-tree of the East, and wherever found, its shadows fall 
upon a tomb. The cemeteries are placed upon the hill sides, 
by margin of the sea, or purling streams, or, as at Cairo, upon 

edge of the desert. ‘These immense solitudes, shaded by 
the ever-verdant cypress, are the favourite promenades of the 
Mussulman. ‘he ‘Turkish women repair tu them on the anpi-~ 
versary of the death of their relatives, to pour libutions upon 
their tombs, and to strew them with flowers, whilst the men 
fresort to them for prayer, and to enjoy their pipes and coffee 
‘in the cool shades, and io dream of the bliss of the Mussul- 
man hereafter.’ 

_ Before leaving Constantinople, we ascended the heights, be- 
hind the Scutan, to get as broad a view as possible of the 
surrounding scenery. Hence we obtained a full view of this 
spot, where nature and art seem to have vied with each other 
in the production of the beautiful. ‘The Bosphorus, winding 
its serpentine course between the hills of Europe aud Asia, 
was distinctly visible, uutil lost among the mountain barri- 
ers, which repel the surges of the tempestuous Euxine. Its 
shores were dotted with villages, scattered upon the nooks 
and inlets. Upon the European side, soft plains come down 
with gentle slopes to the water; while on the opposite shores, 
the hills of Asia rise abruptly, or are broken into deep valleys, 
ravines, and gorges, or recede from the water's edge, and 
leave verdant plains at their feet, reposing in the shadow of 
the mountain. Before ua rose the city itnelf, ‘the Queen of the 
East, her brow circled with a glittering tiure of domes, tow- 
era, and minarets, Sloping down the hill was the great ce- 
metery of Scutari, which had recently been repeopled by the 

: e, which in the East never sleeps. At the foot of the 

lay the Propontis, glowing in the noonday sun like a bur« 
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nished sheet of silver, while foating out upon its waters lay 
the Princes’ Islands. Upon its surface was a fleet of mor- 
chantmen, becalmed, and drifting to and fro, apparently with- 
out the power of self-direction. Upon the Bosphorus, which 
separated us from the opposite city, myriads of caiques were 
glancing about, and shooting across the channel. Upon the 
seraglio point rose the domes of the seraglio, buried among 
the green cypresses, which emulously shot up their conical 

s among the minarets, which shone like shafts of gold, 
with their gilded points. 

‘We took the Austrian steamer for Smyrna. The steamer 
had some difficulty in threading her way among the vessels of 
‘war which lay about the Golden Horn. The fleet of the Sul- 
tan had just left its winter quarters, and drawn out upon the 
Bosphorus. Our stenmer, which was of very rewpectable di- 
mensions, dwindled into insignificance alongride of the gfan- 
tic mass of the Mahmoudich. This fleet 1 saw, twelve 
months afterwards, riding in the harbour of Alexandria, the 

ize of Mebemet Ali, The sultan was then in the pride of 

is power. His empire was in a good condition in all parts 
—he was at peace with the world—his army, increased in 
number, was resting upon its laureln gained in the Russian 
campaign—his feet, built by American and European con- 
structors, was the largest and best equipped afloat in the 
Easter eas. A few months afterwards his vaseal—he 
Viceroy of Feypt—hed wrested from him thie fleet, annihi- 
lated his army upon the plains of Nezih, and reigned sove- 
reign lord of #yrin, Palestine, and of Kaypt beyond the Cata- 
racts. This first actin the drama of the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, was closed by the death of Stan Mahmoud, who 
bad attempted to be its regenerator. 

In entering the harbour uf Smyrna, we ran clove to Myti- 
lene, the ancient Lebos— 


“Whore burning Sappho loved and sung.” 


‘The devoted island of Scio was also in sight, where, ina 
few hours, Tarkish cruelty and barbarism converted a lang of 
flowers and civilization to a barren and desolate waste. 

Smyrna lies at the bottom of a deep gulf, at the foot of a 
hill, ‘upon which an ancient castle dominates the town. 
The luxurious capital of Jona has sunk to a small trading 
town. Smyrna is better built than most of the Eastern cities. 
‘The Frank quarter lies principally near the sea. The con~ 
satates are neat edifices of stone, and are ranged upon the 
quay fronting the harbour. is a place of consider- 
able trade, and there are many merchants resident in 
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Alotost ail the products and manufactures of the East 
y be foun: Torkey carpets, wool, raisins, 
‘wines, pearl, diamonds, figs, oranges, &c. The 
is chiefly composed of Turks, Greeks, Franks, and Jews. 
Greek women of Smyrna are famous for their charms, 
Their dress ia singaleriy iy plotar que, being the same costume 
as the better class ah women. It consiste of 
loose, large ‘trousers falling to the ankle, and vestu of vel- 
ae round the waist by rich embroidered zones, con- 
fined with clasps of gold or silver. Their black tresses wave 
‘unconfined over their shoulders, or are bound round the head 
intertwined with roses. The stature of the Greek women of 
Smyme is rather below than above the ordinary height. 
‘Their beauty lies in the Grecian face, the coal black eyes, Shat 
sparkle like diamonds set in a field of ‘vermuilion, and the com= 
bined expression of classically moulded features, freeh colours, 
and the soft, languid air, which the climate gives to the form 
and countenance. 

The antiquities of Smyroa arefew and uninteresting. Alit- 
tle stream, the Meles, flows back of the town; upon its banke 
Homer is said to have been born. The country behind Smyma 
is wretchedly cultivated, a large part of it, in fact, being neg- 
Jected, altogether, and a perfect waste. The town contains a 
uumber of delightful gardens, in which the fig and orange 
grow with great luxuriance. Ephesus is three days’ journey 
distant from Smyroa. As the ancient site is almost obliter~ 
ated, and no satisfactory ruins remain, we did not visit 

‘Amongst our fellow passengers from Constantinople, was a 
pragmatical Italian Medico. This fellow, who jast 
enough of the science of medicine as was necessary to make 
him standing joke among the Franks on board, had got into 

the good graces of some of the officials at Constanti le, 
who had induced the sultan to send him to Smyrna to eat 
lish a lazaretto. He wore the Turkish dress, and ected the 
Turk shone aa well ie maa Of our voskined. heroes enact the 
kings of tragedy. He had no sooner landed than he got into 
2 erred with The landlord of the inn, set the whole estab- 
eatin en uproar, and ended the farce by threatening to 
put the house and its tenants in quarantine. ‘The landlord, 
‘who believed that “every man's house is his castle,” ordered 
him to quit his premises. I! Signor Medico built e lazaretto, 
taking especial care his own should be as fine as any 
ofter boy's; and hen, to ‘ut his system in operation, like the 
‘wiseacres who manage these matters in the East, he 
sishes ¢ quarantine of twenty days, upon all persone ar~ 
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riving, no matter from what quarter of the world. A fow of 
my friends fell into thie quarantine, returning from Beyrout, 
‘when, because 2 man died on board, they were obliged to un- 
dergo a quarantine of forty days. The sultan and pasha are 
constantly duped by such vagabond quacks. They have ser 
ously interrupted the commerce country, by imposing 
retaliatory quarantines, and pee it very vexatious, 
and a matter of great difficulty,Ao travel in the East, as they 
are both inland and sea-coast quarantines. 

‘We crossed the Archipelago by a steamer, to the Island of, 
Syra, where we were obliged to perform a quarantine of fif- 
teen days, as coming from am Eastern port. ‘The old Isartts 
at Syra was about as bad as the black hole of Caleutts. Our] 
captain graciously cousented to ride out the quarantine before! 
the town, and to slow the passengers to pass it on board, 
Being tired of the monotony of the vessel, with a guardian of, 
the Jazaretto, we got a Greek boat fo cross over to Athens, to, 
faich our quarantine in the jazaretto of the feign Ont fel- 
low-passenger was a young Turk, with a slave and mil 
atientant, He was the secretary of the Turkish embas 
Athens. Our boat was one of the small sailing craft which 
ply among the islands. Take all the Greek boats, she bore a 

reat quantity of canvas, and when the wind rose, we dashed 
Sravely n1oRe ‘We were becalmed moet of the pemnee, 80, 
that we dn a {island to island, with hardly ny t m 
sible progress. Afgry five weary days we ent the Gul 
‘Athens, and Tan }y j¢f With a stiff breeze. We were on tiptoe 
for & glimpse oft, Acropolis. About uoon it waa descried,! 
hough at some disauce, As we bore up the gulf i appeared 
more distinctly, unti) the majestic Parthenon was seen loom- 
ing up in full view, and there beyond was Pentelicus and Hy-;' 
mettus, while Salamis was before us. The effect of the Par-: 
thenon, at that distance, is indescribable. Towering sublime-; 
Jy above all surrounding objects, the temple of Mmerva still 
survives the fair city, of which the goddeas of Wisdom was 
the protecting deity.” } 

‘Megara before us, gina behind, the cloudcapt Acropolis of 
Corinth on the left, and Pireus on the right, recalled those 
‘Deantiful lines of poetry in which the letter of Servius Seul- 
picius to Cicero is 80 admirably rendered into verse by Byron. 


Wandering in youth, 1 traced the path of him, 
‘The Roman Frand of am 





‘Rome's Jeast mortal mind 
‘The friend of Tally : a9 my bark did skim, 
‘The bright blue waters with » fanning wind, 


“Hgias iy, Pitas on tho Pah, 
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And Corinth on tho left; 1 ly roctined 
‘Along the prow, and ‘these unite, 
In rnin even as be had soon the devolate aight, 
‘The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
‘Whoee sopulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yo surviving page 
‘The moral lowon bears, drawn from such pilgrimage, 





CHAPTER fv. { 


‘The Pirswus.—Tomb of Themisticlee—-The Long Walls— Entrance 
to Athens—-The revolution and ite chiefs—The Bavarian dy- 
nasty.—Entrance of King Otho into Athent—The Acropolis.— 
‘Theatre of Bacchus—The Parthenon —Ruins of py 





‘We were somewhat taken by surprise, on finding ourselves in 
the harbour of Pireus. We were looking at the rude monu- 
ment of Miaulis, the celebrated Greek Admiral of the late revo- 
lation, which stands ape ‘the shores of the gulf, when the ar 
tain gave the order “Helm-a-port,” and we rounded into 
Pirsous. The entrance is narrow, and the harbour, being en- 
compassed by high hills, is altogether concealed from external 
view. As we glided over the smooth waters of the harbour, 
the captain pointed to some blocks of marble beneath the wa- 
ter, and a portially-submerged sarcophagus, as the tomb of 
‘Themistocles. It was most appropriately placed within sight 
of the Gulf of Salamis, so that Athenians, when look- 
ed upon the tomb of the hero, might, at a glance, to the 
‘scene of his glorious achievements. 


‘By the sen's margin, on the watery strand, 
hy monument hamiatocey bal ean 
‘merchsnt shall convey his freighted store ; 
And when our fleets are sammon’d to the fight, 
‘Athens shail conquer with thy tomb in sight. 
Tex Port Pasto, 


Two piers are placed near the mouth of the harbour, to nar« 
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row the entrance. On one of these piers, before the teking of 
mel the Venetians, stood the Lion, which now frowns 
the gate of the arsenal at Venice. A high pro- 
sonia ‘of rock encloses the harbour on the east side; is 
co" with masses of stones wt ‘which are remains of the old 
fortifications. The harbour, indeed, being so narrow of en- 
trance, and surrounded by such high! land, could easily easils 
tected, by improving the defences of nature. In tl pny 
1a of Athens it was covered with fleet of merchantmen ant 
atte ‘we saw only a few provision boats and fishing craft, 
and a man-of-wer from that ff iske, whose existence was 
unknown to the “ wise men of Greece.” 

‘We landed at the quay of the lazaretto. We were immedi- 
ately led to our quarters in the lazaretto, whither we were 
followed by an dificer of the quarantine, who graciously in- 
formed us, that cur term of quarantine was ten days. It is 
hard to submit to these involunt restrictions on one's 
liberty, and particularly whep arrested on the threshold of an 
interesting country, where the curiosity is intense, and im~ 
patient of gratification. “A traveller must imitate the philo- 

sophy of the Orientals, whé never suffer the mind to be dis- 
tosbed by the passing incidents of life. We submitted, with a 
forced resignation, to the inexorable necessity of the case, or- 
dered pipes and coffee, and. when our eyes did not happen to 
glance upon the high walle and gratings of our prison, forgot 
that we were prisoners.” ‘Ten days, however, soon passed 
away, and we were restored to liberty. Jumping into one of 
the many hackney-coaches which were waiting the arrival of 
a steamer, we set off for Athens. We passed through the 
little village at the harbour, which, with its houses of frame, 
painted white, and green window-shutters, looks quite Amer- 
feon, The road to Athens, abuut five miles from the Piresus, 
is Macadamised ; the materie] is derived from the stone of the 
old walle. As we drove along, we saw remains of the Long 
‘Walls, built by Themtocles, ee, secure a communication be- 
tween the city and its three harbours. These walle were 
more than #ix miles in length, end broad ‘enough to admit two 
chariots abreast. They embraced the adjoinmg harbours of 
the Piraus, Munychie, and Phalerum. e avenue between 
the walle was ornamented arith the the stataen of the great men 
of Athens—the poets, statesmen, and warriors, whose names 
are as “familiar as household words,” to all who know any 
ting of the most illustrious characters of history. In the time 

of Themistocles, the Pirmus was a town of itself, with ite 
aqusres, theatres, and Agora, and wes the seat of a large 
population; no traces of its ancient constructions exist. It 
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‘wou razed to the ground hy Sylla, who also levelled the Long 
Walls, The Roman general had but little ct for the 
classic monaments or hi of Athens. When the ambassa~ 
dors, who came to him wit Is to save the city, en- 
deavoured to propitiate him by reciting the past glories of 
Athens, they were rodely interrupted by Sylla, who bluntly 
exclaimed, “Go, my souls, and take back your fine 
speeches with you. For my part, ] was not sent fo Athens 
to learn ite antiquities, but to chastise its rebellious people.” 

Part of the road lay through au olive grove, a portion of 
which extends over the ground which once formed the site of 
the Academy. As we approached the city, we were strack by its 
modern appearance; the houses, clustered together at the foot 
of the Acropolis, are, for the mort part, of frame, the better 
part of them built in the style of Italian villas. As we whirl- 
ed along, we caught » glimpse of the Temple of Theseus, and 
the Acropolis, crowned with magnificent ruins of temples, 
Influenced more by the name than any thing else, we drove to 
the “Hotel de Londres,” which we found quite tolerable, 
ating the occasional visitation.of a few importunate fleas, 
which, being Athenian, we felt bound, out of respect to their 
ancestors, who had bitten the Socrates, Miltiades, &e., of 
times East to indulge with a taste of our bartarian blood. 
‘The ateps of the hotel were ornamented with some untique 
‘vases, which had been dug up from the earth benéath, while 
the yard was strewn with trovks, limbs, and sheadles 
bodies of statues. \ 

The modern Athenians resemble their ancestors in one. re- 
spect at least—-they have the same busy, eager, inquisitive, 
and idle habits. At any hour of the day you will find the 
Cafée thronged with idlers, reading the journals, and canvas- 
sing the men and measures of the day. “But a few years haa 
clapeed since the establishment of the independence of Greece, 
yet not a Turk 1s now to be seen in Athens, except those con- 
nected with the resident embassy. The Turks were formerly 
the civil governors of the country, and the L yreregrel of the 
soil. They have been divested, not only of their dominion, 
‘but the land has been restored to those who cultivate it. 
Their very memory ecema to be detested ; for, in all Greece, i 
@id not see a single Turkish cemetery which had not been 
violated, ita 3 cut down, and the tomb-stones over- 
‘turned and brol Habitations were consumed, the ancient 
temples injured, and the Turks seemed resolved to realise the 
doatt of 4 ila, that the grass should not grow where they 
had trod, for carried on, not only an unrelenting war 
against man and the brute creation, but they applied thetorck 


& 
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to the olive groves, and consumed the greater part of these 
Ser ee 


palm to 

The Bosaa dynasty ie very unpopular in Greece. The 
revolution had proka several of great merit, who had 
signalized themselves by feats of extraordinary conrage, which 


might have cast a lustte on the heroic age.” Many of these 
chiefs had, for several years preceding the breaking out of the 
revolution, betaken themeelves to the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains; there they maintained their independence, and oc- 
casionally descended to make a desolating foray upon the 
the Turks. Their life was wild and savage, but they prefer~ 
red its Janda fo to a life in the plains, the subjects oe Toric. 
ish cruelty an tyranny 5 is wild and roving career was just 
‘the kind of disciptine ely to form bold and hardy spirita.— 
‘When the insurrection broke out, Shey peared, down from the 
mountains, and their chiefs became leaders of the move- 
boty Gourra, Odysseus, Bozzaris, Kariskaikan, and Coloco- 

i, Were men of this character. The Egyptians, under 
Kirti Pacha, marched through the Morea pad ‘overwhelming: 

, burning ‘the villages, massacreing the inhabitante as 
ine fled frome beneath their burning roofs, and converting the 
whole couutry into sach a desolation, that not 2 tree or ado 
of wheat was left standing apon the route they traversed. 
‘Whenever, however, this host was divided, the little ‘bands of 
Greeks, who were always on their rear, fell upon them, and 
pares them. Bozzaris, at Cai enitza, in a midnight ae- 

‘attacked a force quadruple his own, fought hie way, 
word in hand, to the tent of the Turkish general, cut off his 
head with his own hand, and put his army to rout. 

‘When the war closed, the chiefe of the revolution were too 
aspiring characters to be satisfied with inferior employments; 
each was ambitious to rule. ‘The choice fell upou Capo d' Istria, 
‘whose turbuleat sway was violently put an end to by the 
Pistol of an assassin. After his death, Colocotroni, and others, 
Taised the standard of civil war. The nation finally solicited 
the great powers to choose them some European prince as 
kings a ‘ag in the then disturbed condition of the country, no na- 
tive Greek could command the affection of his compatriota.- 
‘Otho, of the house of Bavaria, was made king. He washailed 
with universal joy, as 2 perstentar but not long after his ace 
cession new discontents broke out. Colocotroni was tried uy 
the charge of attempting the life of the king, was found guilty, 
and pardoned. Simmer to relate, he is now one of the prime 
coancillors of 

King Otay hes nowing vational about him but the Greek 
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costume. His bead and heart are Bavarian, and he governs 
Greece but as an appanage of Bavaria. Most of the high 
offices are filled by Bavarians, and they are invariably found in 
officea of profit. Latterly he has listened to Russian counsel, 
and in deposing most of the popular magistrates, has endea- 
voured fo assimilate the government to the despotiam of the 
Russian model. His reign has been an hindrance to the deve~ 
Jopement of the national resourees. He has consumed not 
ly the principal of the loan advanced by the great powers, 
but has never yet paid the interest on it. The country has 
Deen in a progressive state of impoverishment, and while ita 
revenues are daily diminishing, King Otho is erecting himeelf 
a splendid palace of Pentelican marble, which is to rival the 
glories of the Parthenon! With the exception of a public 
road from Athena into Beetia, out of the mefropolis there are 
no signs of the existence of a government. The Morea ia in- 
accessible to wheel carriages, the only highways being mule 
paths over the mountains. The king is a vain, silly young 
men, intoxicated with the idea of holding a sceptre, and am- 
bitious, not to reatore a fallen yet fine race of people to the 
dignity and renown of their glorious ancestry, but simply to 
play a part among the other despots of Europe. 
‘Riew days after our arrival at Athens, King Otho and his 
een returned from a tour among the northern provinces of 
ca, We went upon the road to Eleusis to see their entry. 
But little interest seemed to be taken in the event, and a small 
escort of citizens accompanied their majesties. were 
a by a brilliant staff of Bavarian and Greek offizers; 
I much preferred the appearance of the Greeks to their masters. 
There was lesa honesty and good nature in their physiognomien 
than in the Bavarian, but more energy, fire, and passion, and. 
all that outwardly expresses the iron elements that go to make 
up military heroes. King Otho wore a rich Albanian costume, 
and in every thing but expression appeared a Greek. The 
queen was apparently even more youthful than Otho; she is 
a light, ‘nir-baired Gorman, and rode her pelftey with a gay 
and careless air. Her appearance was that of an amiable and 
artless girl, possessing but little of the stiff dignity of a queen. 
‘Their young majesties appeared rather strange, in the midst of 
20 many old chiefs of the revolution, whose scarred facea told 
of many a hard-fought battle. Their entrance into Athens was 
hailed ‘with the vivas of a select few of the “oi polloi,” and 
the roar of some old cannon that hed poured death upon the 
‘Turks in the lest war, and the parade of the garrison. Upon 
arriving at the palace, the king and que upon the 
paloony; they Were coldly received. Indeed, the multitude 
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were altogether indifferent to their royal sovereign, and seemed 
tolletous only to get a glimpeo at cieeslets ge the other 
chiefs. ‘son of Bozzaris, an aide-de-camp of the king, 
wes Pointed out to mer ad the daughter of therenowaod BA. 
Hote wh ‘whore name, as Halleck has it, is, 


joey, nel Te 
ne of the fow, the immortal names, 
‘That wore not born to die.” 


‘The daughter of Bozzaris is a maid of honour to the peel 
Had the king allied himeelf with the blood of some of 
tive heroes of the revolution, he would not now be fooked a on 
au a stranger by bis subjects. 

Af Otho has dove but little for the regeneration of Greece, 
he, at least, deserves praise for his efforts to restore the ancient 
monuments. His father, King of Bavaria, has, out of his own 
private purse, contributed to preserving the wreck of ancient 
grandeur in Athens. He has also, no doubt, influenced hia son 
to the same praiseworthy undertaking. ‘The King of Bavaria 
is one of the most passionate admirers and patrons of the art 
in Europe. In his reign, Mouich has become another Athens, 
and the magnificent pile of the Walhalla, which is now rising 
on the banks of the Danube, will rival its great original, the 
Parthenon. The Walhalla is consecrated to the memory of 
the great men of Germany, and is to contain the statues of the 
most illustrious men of genius. A lofty hill, bearing ap fro from 
its summit this majestic temple, and commanding the 
and the country around to a great distance, forms as ‘poring 
a site of the Walhalla as that of the Parthenon. Excavations 
are now being made on the Acropolis, we secended it by the 
pathway that winds up the eastern side. On our way we 
passed the Theatre of Bacchus, which lies near the foot 
Acropolis, on the same side, Here were performed the trage- 
dies of Sophocles, achyiun, and F and Euripides. The seata of the 
spectators and a part of Socata ves remain, but the yd 
area is overgrown with oe ete ae almost concealed 
view. The theatre was open to the air, and, _ all oe 
Grecian theatres, it was up the aie of abil. The 
eeatu for the andience were cut of the earth, and rose in am~- 

theatrical form, from the scene, which lay’ at the foot of the 
|. In this theatre Demosthenes received the crown of 
which was voted to him for the repair of his fortifications, 
for other services. The motion of Ctesiphon, for the 
Son of Cale crus, gare, ties to Cat memorable cata 
‘the part of Aschines and Demosthenes, 
rd in ‘the defeat end banishment of the former to Rhoden, 
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At Rhodes Aschines established a school of eloquence, and be 
‘was accustomed to read to his pupils his oration, end thet of 
his great rival, upon this question. His own was received 
with approbation, but that of Demosthenes with extra agant 
applause. “And how must you have been affected,” said He- 
chines, with a generous acknowlegment of bis rival's merit, 
had you heard him deliver it +” 

‘This theatre was reserved not only for the representation of 
tragedies, but was frequently the scene of importent solemni- 
ties. Nothing more sugust and imposing can be imagined, 

such a scene as that presented in the following extract 
from the oration of /Eschines: “What inhabitant of Greece, 
what human creature, who has imbibed the least share of libe- 
ral sentiments, must not feel the deepest emotion, when ho 
reflecta on the transactions which Le must bave seen in this 
‘theatre? when he remembers, if le remembera nothing else, 
that on feativals like these, when the tragedies were to be re- 
presented, in those times when the state was well | governed, 
‘and directed by faithful ministers, a herald appeared, and in- 
troducing those orphans whose fathers had died in battle, now 
urrived at maturity, and dressed in complete armour, made & 

lamation the most noble, and the most effectual to excite 
the mind to glorious actions. That these youths, whose fa: 
thers lost their lives in fighting bravely for their country, the 
people had maintained to the age uf maturity: thatnow, have 

furnished them with complete suits of armour, they dise 
miss them (with prayers for their prosperity,) to attend to 
their respective affairs, and invite them to aspire to the high- 
est offices of the state,” 

Continuing our way up the asvent, we came to a hut, con- 
taining some of the Pahkari, or saldiciy of the revolubon.— 
Most of them were decorated with crosecs of honour, with 
which they had been invested by the king for exploits of cou- 
rage; were stationed here asa guard of honour to the 
temples of their ancestors. Handing over our tickets, accom- 
panied by a soldier, we entered the Acropolis, through an 
iron-coated gate, riddled with ballet-holes, a memorial of the 
sieges of the Acropolis. The first thing that arrested our at- 
tention was the remains of the Propyla, or temple, through 
which entrance was had to the platform of the Acropolis.— 
Some of the columns are yet etanding. Four of those which 
supported the facade and frieve are broken uff in the middle, 
though the main body of the , particularly thet of 
the west side, ia well preserved. On both sides of the Propyla 
‘were porticoes, which, with the elegant facade of the temple, 
made ss mont imposing entrance to the temple-crowned — 

c 
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Fo,the right, on entering, stands the Venetian tower, which 
forms such a prominent part in all engravings of the Acropolis, 
In the revolution it became a watch-tower and prison.— 
Here Ulysses was confined, who, from a mountain robber, be~ 
came a patriot leader. Passing between this tower and the 
Propyla, we stood before the Parthenon. It is a ruin; but 
neither time, nor the destroying hand of man, have been able 
to obliterate the traces of its ancient grandeur. It is not, 
however, in such a state of ruin as we had been led to ima- 
gine, Excepting that the temple is rent asunder in the centre 
by the explosion of a powder magazine, in the time of the 

enetiana, and the loss of the frieze, carried off by Lord El- 
gin, in his Gothic spoliation of the Grecian temples, it is in a 
tolerable state of preservation. The pilasters and colonnades, 
with this exception, yet remain. The Parthenon stands upon 
the highest point of’ the Acropolis, and towers up, 80 as to be 
vidio ata great distance, and at all the approaches to the 


¢ view from its steps is one of the richest in noble associ- 
tions, in all nature. The eye from here sweeps over the whole 
pain of Athens; and as we discovered the site of the Sta- 
ium, the Lyceum, the Cephisis, and Illyays, and the academy 
where Plato taught divine philosophy, our feelings were kin- 
died into the most unbounded enthusiasm. A few thinly 
planted olive groves, scattered over the plain, recalled tt 
time when it was covered with the sacred olive, beneath 
‘whove shade, in the cool retreats of the Lyceum and the 
Academy, ingenuous youth gathered from all quarters of the 
civilised ‘world, to learn philosophy from the sages of Athens. 
To the north-east of us stood the surviving culumns of the 
Taagnificent temple of Jupiter Olympius. Upon an adjoining, 
though lesser declivity, we saw the hill of the Payx, where 
the turbulent democracy of Athens was wont to listen to the 
eloquence of him “who fulmined over Macedon.” To the 
south lay the now deserted harbour of the Piraeus, and be+ 
rond that rolled the waters of Salamis, where Xerxes, from 
is throne of silver, on yonder mountain, beheld the discom- 
fiture of hie fleet by the Greeks, under Themistocles, From the 
spot where we stoud, thousands of anxious Athenians had 
zed upon that memorable sea-fight, which was to decide the 
tinies of Greece: and upon the altars in the temple, be- 
neath whose shadow we were reposing, the fires of sacrifice 
were kindled, and offerings made to the protecting deities of 
the city, when the gallies of the Grecks broke the thick array 
of the Persians, and Themistocles was seen charging them in 
the fall career of successful pursuit, 
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Around this plain swept e circlet of mountains, Hymetius 
and Pentelicus lifting their talt summits above all. On the 
opposite side, the horizon was bounded by the blue Egean.— 
Marathon lies beyond Pentelicus, and is not to be seen from 
the Acropolis; but we traced, with no ordinary emotion, the 
road to it. Along that road ran the soldier who bore to frem- 
‘pling Athens the news of the victory at Marathon, and died in 
proclaiming it, Wherever the eye rested, it fell upon the me- 
morials of ancient greatness. e were overwhelmed with 
contending emotions of enthusiasm for the glories of the past, 
and of sorrow for the fallen condition of the mother of arts. 
Whether refined civilization will ever return to this plain upon 
which it was cradled—whether letters and the arts will again 
flourish in the city of their birth—whether true liberty will 
return to its early home, where it was nourished with such 
ardent affection, 1s a matter of speculation. But the world 
owes too great a debt to Athens ever to be insensible to her 
sufferings, As Americans, we can boast that we, at least, are 
performing our duty, and that Mr. Hill, the American mission- 
ary at Athena, has become the almouer of civilization on our 
be f, in the dispensation of the lights and blessings of edu- 
cation. 

‘The crowning glory of the Acropohs was the Parthenon.— 
This magnificent building, which, even in its present ruined 
condition, commands the admiration of every beholder, was, 
in its perfect state, esteemed the finest piece of architecture in 
the ancient world. With a peristyle of thirty-four columna, 
and two fronts of eight columns, each column was six feet in 
diameter, and thirty-four feet in hight, standmg upon an ele- 
vated pavement, and rising to the height of sixty-five feet, the 
temple of Minerva towered sublimely up before the gaze of 
the traveller, from whatever point, by land or sea, he might 
approach the city, It waa built of the purest Pentelican 
marble, which, to this day, though discoloured by the dews 
and rains of more than ten centuries, yet retains most of its 
original purity. It contained some of the greatest triumphs 
of Grecian sculpture; and, if we are to believe Pausauias, 
‘it waa enriched with ali that Athens could then boast of ge- 
nins in this art—and this was the age of Pericles! The 
monater-piece of Phidias was there—the Minerva, of gold and 
ivory, the beauty of which was as exinite @ conception as 
the poets ever invented; and then colossal statues of 
‘Dronze, the internal decorations, and the frieze, the work of 
Phidias himself, must have made the Parthenon an object of 
‘wondet for ite grandeur and best 

Shattered and broken as it now is, yet ite severe simplicity, 
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its sugust mod commanding position on the topmost point of 
the Acropolis, surviving the fair city of which it was the 
boast and glory, make it a monument of art in which I know 
nothing that can be compared with the wrecks of antiquity. 
Lean say, that after having seen the wonders of art in 
East, the impression of the majesty and beauty of the Pare 
‘thenon yet remains fresh upon the memory, ae the chef @euvre 
of antiquity. That it should have remained to this day, after 
the many changes of fortune which Athens has undergone—the 
invasions and pillages of the Xerxes, Sylias, Philips, Goths, 
and Turks, ia indeed surprising. Its preservation is owing to 
that respect and awe which works of art inspire in the rudest: 
and most savage breast. Erected as a shrine to Athens’ 
tecting deity, it has been consecrated to the worship of the 
living God, dedicated to Mahommedan superstition and fana- 
ticism, and has been a shrine at which all religions have wor 
shipped. 

“ Abode of goda whose shrines no longer burn.” 


‘We owe the Parthenon to Pericles, who decorated Athens 
with most of the works, whose ruins attest their former 
beauty. The sensibility of the Athenians to the glory reflected 
on their city by these splendid edifices, is well illustrated in 
the following extract from Plutarch:—*“The orators of Thu- 
eydides’ party raised a clamour against Pericles, asserting 
that he had wasted the public treasure, and brought the reve~ 
nue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked the people in 
fall assembly, ‘Whether they thought he had expended too 
much? ¢ be it, said he, ‘charged to my account not 
yours: only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, 
not that of the people of Athens.’ Whether it was that they 
admired the greatness of his epirit, or were ambitious to share 
the glory of such magnificent works, they cried out, ‘That he 
might fake as much as he pleased of the public treasure, 
without sparing it in the least’” 

Byron, speaking of the Parthenon, calls it “ the finest templo 
on ti jat site in the world.” ‘The position of the Grecian 
temples added much to the effect of their architecture, Placed 
on tops of hills, or their declitities, or on the summit of 
mountains, as the temple at Phigalea, or in the midst of val- 
leys, as the temple at Delphi, they always appeared distinctly 
prominent among surrounding objects, and whatever of beauty 
they possessed made its due impression. With ua it is too 
common to destroy the effect of a fine building, by thrusti 
it among 2 mass of other buildings, or by placing it on a lev 
with the public ways, which degrades the appearance of any 
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ediflee, The United States Bank, probably the best piecs of 
architecture in America, owes much of its effect to the 
high platform on which it atands; its want of a peristyle, 
however, has forced it into an enclosed area. Itisnot worth 
the while to erect costly edifices, if they are curtailed of the 
space which is necessary to exhibit their full effect. 

There are remains of other temples upon the Acropolis, the 
principel of which is the Erectheion, # beautifal edifice of the 
Tonic order. Indeed the whole area is covered with frag- 
ments of columns and statues. A museum has been formed of 
the relics recently excavated; they consist for the most part 
of, vases. ‘The excavations are yet continued by the govern- 
mént; numerous workmen were digging in the earth, and 
clearing away the hill of the rubbish which encumbers it.— 
‘These excavations will probably lead to some discoveries, but 
‘will they find for the world another Apollo Belvidere, or the 
Minerva of Phidiae? A soldier accompanied us, and he seemed. 
to be very jealous of any minute inspection of the ruins, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that we might carry off some of the sacred re 
lics. I always felt, in walking among these ruins of a former 
age, a feeling of melancholy, and of reverential awe; to vio- 
late the remains of ancient grandeur, seemed to me like the 
sacrilegious plunder of the tomb. The poetic anathemas of 
Childe Harold have consigned to infamous immortality one of 
‘tho plunderers of this fane. 

Acropolis is a precipitous hill of rock rising from the 
‘bosom of the Athenian plain. Like most of the other Greek 
towns, Athens was built around the base of the Acropolia, 
‘which served as a dominate the country for several leagues 
around. The Acropolis is about four hundred feet high, and 
some four hundred feet broad. Descending the Acropolis: and 
pasaing across an intervening hollow, we mounted the hill of 
the Areopagus. The Areopagus was the high court of Athens; 
its sessions were held at night in the open air; and in order 
to prevent the judges from being improperly biassed, the coun- 
sel were interdicted the use of any rhetorical ormament or 
appeal in their pleadings. But here spoke a man, the recollec- 
tion of whose presence on this spot moved us more than all 
the fabled integrity of the Areopagus. Here the principles of 
Christianity were first proposed to the idolatrous Athenians, 
by the Apostle Paul. Never did an orator more happily bring 
to his aid the genius loci. Standing in the midat of temples, 
and finding an altar “TO THE UNKNOWN GOD,” he 
“declared unto them HIM whom they ignorantly worshipped, 
the LORD of heaven and earth, who dwelleth not in temples 
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made by hands, and whose Godhead was not like gold or silver, 
or stone graven by art or man's device.” 

To feel the force of such allusions, we must recollect that, 
on whatever side from this point the tor turned, below, 
around, and above, he beheld pagan altars and temples. Full 
in sight was the Minerva of Phidias, which was of gold, and 
graven with all the skill of “art and man’s device.” As an 
author remarks, as a mere specimen of appropriate oratory, it 
is not surpassed by the celebrated appeal of Demosthenes, to 
“those Propyle, Parthenon, Porticoss, and Harbours,” pro- 
nounced the neighbouring but lower eminence of the 


Pnyx. 

Leaving the Areopagus, we crossed over to the bill of the 
Pnyx. On thie hill were held the public assemblies of the 
Athenian people. The deme, or pulpit of the orator, remains 
to this day. It is cut from the rock. The audience occupied 
a semicircular space, which ewept around the bema. Here, 
in fall sight of the harbours, the navies, the temples on the 
Acropolis and in the plain, the city at his feet, Marathon and 
Salamis almost in sight, the orator had the most stirring ob- 
jects of appeal at command. When, ax Demosthenes once 
‘combined all these associations of national pride and power, 
religion, and the ties of family and kindred, and wrought them 
up into one magnificent burst of appeal, aud hurled them like 
thunderbolt upon his hearers, the effect must have been sub- 
Time. Standing upon this interesting spot, { read upon the 
very bema from which Demosthenes had pronounced them, 
some of those noble passages in the Philippics— 


“Which fulmined over Macedon, 
And shook the arsenal.” 


Here were held those assemblies, whose flickleneys and in- 
justice, first felt in the condemnation and banishment of the 
erates and Aristides, finally inflicted a fatal blow upon the 
Uberty they eo carelessly cherished. And here the last words 
of Athenian fell upon the air, from the lips of her greatest orator. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Athens.~-Temple of Theseca—Temple of Jupiter Olympius.—The 
Stadinm.—Tower of the Winds. —Lantern of Demoathenes.—Arch 
of Hadriau-~—Academy,—A Turkish equestrian.—Visit to the 





Pisin of Marathon.—Porsian’s Mound.—Pentelieus and it quat- 
rits,~-Marathon by moonlight.—Adventures un the mountain. 


Among the monuments which first attract the attention of the 
wtranger at Athens, is the Temple of Theseus! it stands upon 
an artificial platform, on the elope of a hill. As we entered 
Athens, it lay to the right, outside the limits of the towns 
and as-we drew our gaze from the temples on the summit of 
the Acropolis, the eye caught a slim pee of the unbroken 
periatyle of columns. The temple of Theseus is the most 

ct monument of antiqnity now exiatine at Athens. 
thirty four columns of the peristyle, and the eight of the vesti- 
bulea, are all standing. A part of the roof has been destroyed, 
amd the pictures which once covered the interior walks had 
‘been obliterated, though a considerable part of the stucco upon 
which ‘were painted yet remains. The walls, columns, 
and main body of the edifice, are uninjured. The Theseium, 

sh not so grand or imposing as the Parthenon, is yet 
atriking for its simphcity and elegance. It is of the Dorie 
order, which seems to have been a peculiar favourite with the 
Athenians. Severe, chaste, and simple in all its ornamenta, 
well adjusted and harmonised in its proportions, this temple 
wente a tout ensemble of matchless beauty and finish. Its 
ight is ebout thirty-five feet, and ite other dimensions are of 
corresponding proportions. 

The oracle at Delphi ordered the Atheniana to tranaport the 
bones of Theseus from the islend of Scyrus, and inter them 
‘within the walls of Athens. Eight centuries had elapsed sinca 
‘the death of Theseus, in a remote isle, to which he been 
exiled by his ungrateful countrymen, ‘when the Pythia directed 
the Athenians to pay him those honours which one of the earliest 
of her heroes, and the first of her legistators, merited. The 
son of Miltiades brought the bones of Theseus to Athens, and 
this temple was built to commemorate his name. It was ap- 


lately consecrated po series snd sce ae et 
Pad ever been tbe protector the weak and distressed, 
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"Theseus may be said to have been the founder of Athens, for 
he 1t was who collected the -nhabitants of the scattered ham~- 
lets of Attica into une city around the Acropolis. 
spirit of a sagacious statesman, he opened the gat 
to the world, and invited all strangers to share in the equal 
privileges of her citizens, in the words of that wise proclama~ 
tion, beginning with—*Come hither, all ye people.” Law 
and order began with the government of Theseus, and then 
‘Athens may be said to have commenced her existence as & 
civilised s ate. Itie nota little remarkable, that the temple 
yaised to the memory of Theseus should have murvived the city 
‘which he founded. 

The cluster of gigantic columns, standing upon an elevated 
foundation, on the southeast side of the city, forms a promin- 
ent object in the scenery of Athens. But sixteen of the hun- 
dred and twenty columas, which once adorned the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, now remain. They are the only important 

cimens of the Cornthian order at Athens. Their dimen- 
mous exceed those of any other edifice, being more than sixty 
feet high, and near seven feet in diameter. This temple was 
of magnificent proportion, three hnmdred and fifty-four feet in 
Jength, aud one hondred and seventy-one in breadth. Begun 
53 
of 





}, B. C., by Pisistratus, it was not completed till the time 
Hadrian. "In his plunder of Athens, Sylia carried off many 
off the bronze columns destined for the embellishment of this 
temple, and several of them were placed in the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, at Rome. Four of these columns now 
ornament the sanctuary of the church of San Giovanni in La- 
terano, in the “eternal city.” First erected in a temple dedi- 
cated to the supreme deity of Grecian mythology, then trans 
ferred to the shrine of the Roman Jupiter, and now standing 
within a church consecrated to the God of Revelation, they 
Are strange memorials of ihe changing religious faith of man. 
‘The sixteen columns stand in lone and solitary grandeur 
upon the plain, beyond the murmur of the town. ‘There i 
something pocnliarly impressive in their isolated position, 
alustered closely together, the survivor of a mighty race, 
awaiting the moment when the destroying hand of man shall 
trate them in the dust. Upon an architrave, which con 
nects two of the columns, a hermit built himself a cell; how 
he ever clambered up to this dizzy height, it is hard to con~ 
ceive. A few stones remain of the lonely abode of the hermit 
—a striking contrast with the lofty and magnificent columns 
upon which they are placed. 
‘Leaving the Olympeium, we turned to view the site of the 
Gtadiom, which lies on the opposite eide of the Tissus, Ate 
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Jeap we cleared the waterless bed of the Tlissus. 'The form of 
the Stadium remains to this day; of the seats, once covered 
with Pentelic marble, nothing is to be seen, except the form 
of the declivity on which they rested. Of this Stadium, 
Pausanias remarke— The Stadium of white marble is won- 
derful to behold, and not very easy to be credited by those 
who only hear of if. Its magnitude may be imagined from 
thie: it ia a hill rising from the Llissus, of a semicircular form 
in the upper part, and extending from thence in a double 
right line to the bank of the river. It wag built by the 
Athenian Herodes, who used a great quantity of marble from 
‘the quarries of Pentelicum in its construction.” Upon one 
occasion, Hadrian introduced the barbaric sports of the Roman. 
amphitheatre, and slaughtered a thousand wild beasts in this 
Stadium, for the amusement of the people. 

‘A very curious edifice is still standing eutire in the heart of 
the town. It is the Town of the Wind. It is an octagonal 
building, with figures of the winds sculptured upon its sides. 
Upon the point of its peaked roof a golden Triton, revolving 
ona pivot, indicated the quarter whence the wind blew, and 
pointed to the figures of the wind sculptured on the tower. 
It also contained a suu-dial, to denote the hour when it wap 
clear, and a water-clock when cloudy, A part of the aque- 
duct which conveyed water fo it remains. This monu- 
ment is well presetved, and is carefully protected from injury 
by the care of the goverument. ‘The figures of the winds, 
though somewhat defaced, are executed with a holdness, ele- 
gance, and lightuess of touch, thet is very pleasing. Adjoin- 
ing the tower ia a mosque, now converted to Christian ures, 
and surmounted by a cross—the symtol of the triumph of truth 
‘over error. 

Rambling about among the confused mass of ancient and 
modern ruins on the edge of the town, some Greek boys di- 
rected us to 2 monument standing among broken walls, and 
almost concealed from sight. I at once recognised it as the 
Lantorn of Demosthenes,” ¢o called by the modern Greeks, 
though fot what reason it is impossible to divine. It is an 
elegunt structure, six feet in diameter, circular in shape, and 
wurrounded by futed Corinthian columns. The intercolumnia- 
tion is walled up. Some Bgures may yet he seen on the frieze. 
Leake supposes it to have been a temple of Bacchas. There 
is certainly no authority for ita modern nickname of the “ Lan- 
tern of Demosthenes.” It was formerly enclosed within the 
‘walls of a Franciscan couvent, which, for a long time, was 
‘the only place —— a traveller might meet a hospitable re~ 

e 
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ception at Athens. This little edifice has become quite a fa- 
vourite with the modems. A very good copy of it is to be 
seen in the cupola on the Philadelphia Exchange. It is more 
than two thousand years old, being erected ix. the year 335, 
B.C., and as Leake, in his topography of Athens, remarks, it 
is consequently the oldest known it of the Corinthian 
order. te is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Near et hand is the arch of Hadrian. On one side is the 
inacription—“ This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus ;” 
and on the other, “This is the city of Hadrian, and not of 
Theseus.” It waserected to mark the limits between the an- 
cient and the new town, or quarter built by Hadrian. The 
thenians raised a colossal statue to the Emperor Hadrian, to 
mark their gratitude for his restoration of the ancient monu- 
ments, and especially for his completion of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius, which had been in progrees of erection for pe- 
veral centuries. ‘The other antiquities of Athens may be enu~ 
merated in a few words. The monument of Philopapus, on 
the hill of the same name—a portico, consisting of four Doric 
columns fapporting a pediment, and a solitary pillar on the 
plain, called the columns of Esculapius. This portico stands 
near the end of the principal streets; it served as an entrance 
to one of the ancieut Agorai, or market-places. The market 
tariff of Hadrian is etiti to be seen near this portico. Theco« 
lumns of this portico are indented with the marks of saws or 
axes, which seem to have been applied to them by the Turks, 
in the hope of finding within some hidden treasure. All the 
old rains are supposed by the Turks and Arabs to contain 
treasures; they are, therefore, very jealous of any minute ex- 
ploration of them, suspecting that the cunning Franks may 
outwit them, and get the treasures which the ancients have 
enclosed within the walls and columns of their temples. ‘They 
are entirely ignorant of the uses of the rained edifices among 
which they build their mserable huts. The ignorance of the 
Turks is remarkable; of the events of history they know no+ 
thing, but what they learn from the Koran, and as the study 
of that is every year declining, from the laxity of religions 
discipline, and the waning feri our of devotion, they are losing 
what vague and fabulous lore it contains. In science they are 
mere children, and in the arts they are almost as rude as when 
firat they came from the deserts of middle Asia. Their igno~ 
rance is no less striking than their illiberal and bigotted pre- 
jadices, which, teaching them to despise the rest of the world 
as infidels and barbarians, prevents their attainment of the 
modern discoveries in the field of knowledge. ‘They aro be- 
ginning to be aware of one fact, however, that their existence 
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ase nation depends 6 upon the ‘Will and pleasure of the infidel 
powers of Europe, that while they have been fixed ‘and 
ntationsry, the restof the world has advanced so much in arta 
and arme, as to leave the followers of Mahomet in the rear of 
‘the civilised nations. 

Of the Academy nothing remains bat its nameand site. The 
porsticoes and statues, which once ornameutell its shady groves, 

ve all periabes. The Cephissas has dwindled to a muddy 
‘brook, which moves along in a Lethe-like current, as if seck- 
ing to escape observation amidst the ruin and desolation which 
surround if. Here Plato wandered, beneath the shades of the 
umbrageous plane trees which covered the ground, followed by 
crowds of admirers from all parts of the civilised world, listene 
ing with wonder to the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul, dimly shadowed forth by the great Athenian philosopher. 
And here Rome’s illustrious orator also resorted. 


 Jnter ailvas Academi qrerere verum.” 


As soon as I had finished my examination of the ruins of 
Athens, I gave the Cicerone notice of my desire to visit Mara~ 
thon. Py, daybreak we were in the saddle, dashing. over the 
plain of Athens, just as the sun was touching with his earliest 
rays the columns of the Parthenon, which glowed like shafts 

‘gold in the beams of light which fell upon them. Ourhorsea 
were Turkish chargers, full of mettle au spirit, and bore us 
along with the fleetness of the wind. ‘The sky was cloudless, 
the air pure and balmy, and the zephyrs were freighted with 

from the flowers of Hymettus. The sparklmg airgave 
an unwonted elasticity to the spirits of my wild Altenian 
guide. He had doffed the costume of his country, and now 
‘wore 4 Mamelouk dress, which, according to bis own account, 
he had stripped off a Mamelouk officer, whom he found lying 
dead upon the fleld of battle, ‘To exhibit the cavalry Aighting 
of the Turks, he plunged the rowels in his steed, put him at a 
fall gallop till he bad reached some distance, then wheeled 
about, ond urging him at the stop of his speed, charged direct- 
ly upon me, flashing bis scimetar and firing bis pistols over my 
head. His onset was so impetuous, that, had not my horse, 
frightened with the report of the pistols and cries of the Al- 
banian, started off, I should have received the brunt of the 
charge. Aa it was, be bad rather overacted the part, and in 
his attempt to arrest the speed of his charger, he drew him on 
his haunches, and horse and rider went over together. My 
courser, who seemed to think that a pack of wolves was at 
hin heels, set off at a tearing pace, and in his flight through an 
olive grove, bad well nigh inflicted upon me the fate of Aby 
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finer and slaging fo tee ugh pune of he Turton sedi, 
clear, and clinging il , 
bade bim defiance. After a fifteen minutes run, be made a sud- 
den bolt, aa is the mamner of Turkish horées, and sent me fly- 
ing over his head. He seemed to be satisfied with the day's 
prowess, and was kind enough to wait till I could extricate 
Inyself out of the inud into which he had pitched me, and again 
mount him. The Albanian rejoined me, and as we doth felt 
our equestrian pride a litfle wounded by the events of the day, 
we jogged on in silence, he very complacently yielding to my 
request, not to give any more exhibitions of Turkish horse- 
‘mauship. 

‘We Rassed through several villages, buried in olive-grovea, 
and gardens, which scented the air with the odour of the 
orange. We atopped fo water our horses at a small cabaret. 
Alighting, I fuond that unfailing sign of civilization, a bar- 
room. Declining to taste the excellent araki (rum) of mine 
host, I called for a cup of coffee, which, in the East, is as eure 
to be accompanied by the iD as the Irishman’s call for 
“coffee for one,” was to be followed by “ pistols for two.” 
‘The fame of Miltindes is eclipsed by that of the Corsican, and 

ictures of Bonaparte and his battles, in colours, as red as the 
Blood which dyed his battte-fields, covered the walle. Almost 
within cannon shot of this village, the Grecian hero had van- 
quished the Persian host, and yet a newer and later hero, i 
‘on the very ground he won frow the enemy, had withered his 
laurels eclipsed him in fame—among his own countrymen 
too! The turban and Turkish costume of my guide seemed to 
‘be a rather novel sight, aa the children, whom we met by the 
way, dodged bvhind the walls and houses, through fear that 
the Turks had come among them again—such is the terror 
which the recollection of their murderous mode of warfare has 
left behind them. 

Crossing the instep of Mount Pentelicus, which pushes itself 
out upon the plain, we entered upon a wild, rocky track, co- 
vered with b-ushwood. Thence we passed over a ridge of 
mountains, and descended by ‘a succession of ravines aud de- 
files into the plain of Marathon. We galloped across ita level 
eurface, until we came to the mound, riding ap which, we 
halted on ita sumnit, to obtaina view of the plain. Before 
us lay the sea, which here makes a bold sweep iniand, as to 
give the plain on the sca-side a semi-circular shape. Within 
sight lay the suuthernmast point of Eubcea, or Negropont. 
‘The Persians embarked at Eubora, and Janded upon the beach 
nearly in front of the mound. They were just forming their. 
ranks, when Miltiades bore down upon them with a furious 
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charge of infantry. The onset was so impetuous, that the 
fortune of the day was soon decided, and Persians broke 
and fed in all directions. Never was the superiority of dise 
ciplined valour over mere numbers and brute force more sig- 
nally displayed than on this memorable day. 

Athens had been left entirely unprotected. She had sent 
forth all that could bear arms to stake the issue of liberty or 
slev upon the battle of that day. The Persians had ad- 
‘vancet ugh Eubcea almost unopposed, and were now 
about to pour themselves npon the plains of Attica. All 
Greece wes aroused, and the cry “fo arms!” rang through the 
length and treadth of the land. The Plateeans and Thebans 
marshalled their forces, and joined the Athenians in time to 
share in the glory of the day. Messengers were dispatched to 
the Lacedemonians, who addresxed them in these terms:— 
“Men of Lacedemon! The Athenians supplicute your assist- 
ance, and entreat you not to suffer the most ancient city of 
Greece to fall into the hands of the barbarinns.” The very 
slaves were unchained from the door-poste of their masters to 
fight the battles of freedom. The Lacedemonians, supersti- 
tiously fearing to march before the full moon, arrived after the 
victory was gained. fix thousand Persians bit the dust, and 
Greece was saved by the valour of her xour. The Persian 
fleet doubled Cape Saniun, with the purpose of sailing up the 
Gulf of Athens, and then seisivg the city while it was bereft 
of its defenders. Multiades marched lus victorious army to 
Athens in time to frustrate the designs of the enemy. Just as 
the fortunes of the day had been decided in favour of the 
Athenians, a soldier set out on foot to carry the news tu 
‘Athens. He fell upon bis shield and expired at the gates, as 
he proclaimed to the thousands who thronged the walls, that 
Greece was victorious. (ne hundred and ninety-two “he- 
yoes"” fell on the side of the Greeks, for on that day every 
Grecian soldier was a hero. 

This plain is severe) miles wide, ou the east hounded by 
the sea, ond encompassed on its other side by an amphitheatre 
of mountains, ‘The mound on wluch we were standing, was 
thrown up to cover the slain. I found upon it a party of 
French and Italians, who, on learning that 1 was an Ameri- 
can, received me with ercat cordiality. A hoitle of cham- 
pagne was uncorked, and “ dive PAmerigue et la liberte! 
‘was drank with an enthusiasm that seemed to derive its force 
from its sympathetic associations with 





«The battlefield, where Persia's victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brant of Hella’s sword.” 
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‘Marathon lies near one of the natural passes info the plain 
of Athens, and an invading army from Eubeea, or Nc 
Greece, would be obliged to cross it, as the nearest route to 
Athens or the Morea. It has consequently been the theatre 
of many battles. It was the favourite battle-ground of 
Gourra, in the late revolution. He gave the Turks frequent 
proof that the blood of the soldiers of Miltisdes had not de~ 
generated in their descendants. The plain is partially culti- 
vated. Cattle were grazing in the meadows near the sea, I 
observed a very humane provision to protect them from the 
heat, As the plain is denuded of trees, and as the rays of the 
sun are very oppressive on this mountain-skirted plein, ar- 
‘bours of bushwood, thickly covered at the top, were placed 
near the beach, in the shade of which the cattle screened 
themselves from the scorching heat of mid-day. 

After a siesta beneath some olive trees, at the foot of the 
mountain, around which a shepherd had gathered hia flock, we 
Temonnted our steeds, and retumed to Athens, ‘The next day 
we took an afternoon’s ride to Pentelicus, as it lies but a few 
hours’ distance from Athens. Leaving our horsea at the base 
of the mountain, we ascended it on foot. The quarries are 
at a considerable height. The excavations are deep and nu- 
merous, and in many places marks of the tools and instru- 
ments used in quarrying are still to be seen. The columns 
and ornamental parts of the edifice seem to have been exe~ 
cuted here before their removal to Athens, as fragments of 
capitals and columns in the rough are to be met with. 
marble of Pentelicus, when broken fresh from the native rock, 
is of the purest white, a colour which it retains, even after 
ages of exposure to the elements; though the Carrara marble, 
from its superior potish, and smoother grain, is probably better 
adapted to statuary. All the monuments of Athens now ex- 
isting were built of Pentclic marble, and probably all the 
principal public and private edifices were constructed of the 
same material. Notwithstanding the length of time these 
quarries have been worked, and the numerous structures 
built out of them, the excavations extend over comparatively 
small space. Workmen were engaged in gua ing marble 
for the new palace, and an atelier was established at the foot 
of the mountain, in which sculptors were finishing the capitals 
and architraves. It was.asad comment on the decayed state of 
a among the countrymen of Phidias, that these artists were 

Romans 





Separating at the quarries, we each took onr way to the 
summit of the mountain. As the top of the mountain is 
broken into many peaks, of nearly the same alfitude, we 
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loat our path, and on arriving on the spine of the ridge, unexe 
pectedly found ourselves on different ints. The sun had 
net, ‘and a crescent moon, with a bright star pendant to its 
lower horn, hung over the plain of Marathon. All was atill 
upon the plain. The Persian’s mound rose black and obscure 
upon its bosom—a gloomy funereal monument—while the sea, 
upon which tossed the gallies of the Persian host, heaved with 
a subdued swell. The tops of the mountains, silvered by the 
light of the moon, spread a soft and mellow halo around the 
embattled plain, while the stars, which Spangled the blue 
arch of night, seemed to shine with a milder and more be- 
nignant lustre over the graves where Persian and Greek slept 
in the peace of death. The monuments of Greece may be de- 
etroyed, her temples razed to the ground, and no relic be left of 
her architectural glories; but the fame of Marathon, and the 
heroiam of those who made it famous, will never be lost from 
the memory of man. 

Night had closed in upon us, and we were alone, and beyond 
hearing of each other, apon the summit of this lofty mountain. 
I made the mountain echo with shouts to my companions, but 
receiving no answer, I was obliged to make my way downas 
well as possible. The mountain is famous for jackals and 
wolves, whichhad already commenced making “night hideous” 
with their howling; and it abounds in caves, famous as the 
haunta of banditti.. So what with robbers, wolves, and the 
darkness of the night—as this side of the mountain lays dark 
and the precipitous descent, I felt a little dubious as tv my 
safe arrival at the bottom. I set off at a break-neck rce, 
dashing through almost impenetrable thickets, falling headlong 
over rocks, and clearing deep ravines at a leap. I arrived at 
the foot of the mountain after losing the way, and being 
obliged, several times, to reclimb it to find an open and ac- 
cessible pathway around the precipices. The Albanian was 
asleep on the ground, while the horses, tethered to a stake 
were browsing around. J awoke him, but found my com- 

ions had not arrived. We descended to the quarries, 
shted bontires to guide the wanderers, and made the caves 
and rocks resound with the firing of guns and pistols. Itwas 
not till near midnight that my friends got down the mountain, 
where they had been wandering for hours, lost in thickets and 
wolitudes. Streake of ray light announcing the breaking of 
the horizon, as our horses’ clattered in the silent atreeta 

1. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mr, Hill_—American missionary school.—Its effects —Enterprise 
of the Greeks,—The American missionaries in the Bast—Depar- 
ture from Athens—The Sacred way.—Arrival at Eleusia-—— 
Eleusia—The Sacred Way.—Pantheon of the ancients.—Greek 
schoolmaster.—-Field for missionary labour,—Traite of travels,— 


Journey to Megara. 


‘Tae last evening of our stay in Athens was passed in the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Ilill, the American missionary. 
Mr. Hill's hospitality towards his countrymen who visit 
Athens is well known. The day of our arrival he called 
upon us, and invited us to his . He was also kind 
enough fo open his library, and to place at our disposal his 
invaluable collection of the ancient and modern authors 
which illustrate the topography and history of Greece. Mr. 
Hill receives more guests than the court, aud the respect paid 
him by travellers would be flattering to the king himself. 
The school which he directs is exervieing a most salutary in- 
fluence. It now embraces several hundred pupils, male and 
female. The boardiug-schools for Greek girls is filed with 
the daughters of the rich Greeks of the Archipelego and Asia 
Minor. It is gratifying to know, that the schools of the 
American missionaries in the Levant are diffusing a know- 
ledge of the Enghsh tongue, and conseqnently of its great 
literary treasures. English literature is peculiarly the litera- 
ture of civilisation and freedom; aud wherever if extends, it 
carries with it the most cha 3 influences for the moral 
and social condition. The burning verse of Byron, sym- 
pathining with the sorrow and indigvant at the wrongs of 
the tand of Homer—the writings and speeches of British 
orators and statesmen, moving the patriotic sensibilities of 
Englishmen with allusions to the heroism and petriotism of 
ancient Greece—the whole body of English literature, rich in 
contribution to letters and science, and the cause of civil 
liberty, must, as it diffuses itself among the isles and cities of 
Greece, reawaken the activity and enefgies of a people whom 
ages of oppression have not taught to be slaves. 

Mr and his lady devote themselves with great zeal 
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to the noble work in which they are engaged. With the 
countenance of the government, they are also educating 
female teachers, who may continue the work in other parts 
eo happily begun at Athens. The Greeks esteem Mr. Hill as 
a national benefactor. I was struck with the salutations 
which he received in passing throngh the streets, from the 
hurbiest even of the population, who knew him only for his 
philanthropic labours. Several American missionaries have 
‘opened schools in the Morea, and other parts of Greece; and 
wherever I wandered through the Morea, on the bare mention 
that I was an American, I was greeted with an affectionate 
‘warmth of feeling, and welcomed as a ‘friend of the Greeks.” 

I prefer to give the following account of Mr. Hill's school 
dy an unprejudiced foreigner, than to detail to the reader any 
observation of my own; it is from Cochrane’s Greece. 

“Thad, for some time, received an invitation to attend a 
public exhibition of the schoul under the superintendance of 

and Mrs. Hill. The month of June and the month of 
December are two epoches in this establishment, the young~ 
eters obtaining a respite of two or three weeks from their 
labours. There is always some ceremony upon these occa~ 
sions, and invitations are not ouly sent to the parents of the 

\dren, but also to the foreign ministera and the heads of 
the government, The house appropriated as school at 
ed a little distance from the Temple of the winds, and has 
been recently built, under the direction of the worthy pastor. 
Yt is of two stories, and about one hundred feet long, about 
fifty in breadth, and is divided into several compartments. In 
the lowerpart ia a very large room, which is appropriated for 
the most youthful pert of the community, (from the age of 
four to eight,) and which has benches raised one above the 
other, like an amphitheatre, ond will contain about six 
hundred. 

“Qn my arrival in the court-yard, the school bell was toll- 
ing, and the little ones were walking two by two, very 
orderly, forming a long string; atte fide of gach Tine were 
grown-up people, to keep them reaking the line. They 
Ei proceeded fo the above-mentioned room fbr exainination, 
and took their places. I entered with them, and while they 
were collecting, I had an opportunity of observing the room 
itself. Around it were suspended pasteboard placards, which 
bad different axioms written upon them, such as ‘ Fear God,” 
Honour your Parents,’ ‘Be not Idle,’ ‘Steal not.’ ‘Learn 
your Task,’ and other moral phrases, such as wold forcibly 
strike the youthful mind. . 

“OF course, all thia was in the modem Greek, their native 
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stage. This simple mode of keeping contintially thom 

cepts before the he eyes of the youthful congregation must 
pepe bere minda of the young peo} ° without 
trouble, for every aoe they raise their eyes to II thay 
must eze then, the lesson must hecome eo impressed upon 
their minds, as to yee an essential part of it, whether waking 
or sleeping, and must evidently tend to raise up a very moral 
generation, rich in every virtue. 

“The little ones had already taken their seats, and the bel! 
having ceased to sing, intimated to the visitors that they 

might enter. A few moments afterwards came in Sir Edward 
Lyons, with Lady Lyons, and their family; also Mr. Griffiths, 
one of the secretaries of the embassy. i have heard thet the 
British minister is the only foreign minister that ever attenda 
these youthful examinations, and countenances by his presence 
80 uadstle on undertaking. At all events, this examination 
been forwarded that he might be present at if, previous 

‘to his departure for his summer cruise. 
“Some of the Greek ministers were there, and a great 
many of the nts of the children. Some of the parents 

were were the notables of Athens, 

“On commencing the examination, the worthy pastor ad- 
waned» a few oe and placed tenig in ivan ~ ae cue 
ren, anc scene by chanting a hymn, 5 
the oat ities follow During this operation, ) 
it was not without difficulty at'wome of the very youthhd 
chanters preserved the 3 among them was a 
fine little fellow, about four years of age, the son of Vassor 
‘who was dressed like a Greek Palikari chieftain, with a mall 
sword by his side. 

“The ‘ym being finished, the next thing n which they exe 
hibited was a kind of manual exercise. The ‘worthy pastor 
cried out ‘right,’ and they all to an urchin, throst ouf their 













right arms; then the word ‘left? having followed, the left 
arm owe in the same manner; after which the word 
‘verti used, and they placed their arms over their 
heads; horizontal’ being uttered, they placed their 


arms in at position. Several other words were uttered, to 
‘which they responded in a similar manner. Then the phrases 
on the wall were read, in which they joined. 

« After this exhibition, a boy abou 
onlered to step forward, and he was ested to tesla a part of of 
a chapter from the Greek testament, which he did, much to 
‘the satisfaction of ever ny Then one of the little 
girls came forward same; and some samples of 
needle-work were ehusiea, which were apparently very 
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good. ‘There were about 500 of the young people; and really 
it was a delightful sight to see ao many taught the ways of 
civilised life, kept from bad babite—from running boat the 
streets—on the contrary, having good instilled into them. 
‘They aJ) appeared very docile and attentive, and seemed to 
venerate their patrons, Mr. and Mrs. Hill—the conduct of the 
latter of whom is above all Praise, 

“To conclude the scene, all the young people filed off, one 

by one, and Mrs. Hill and the two Misses Mullingen, gave to 
each, in passing, a small paper of sweetmeats; thus, by a 
Pleasing association of ideas, causing them to recollect the 
event. 
__ “ There are other rooms forthe girls who are more advanced 
in education. In these there are three grades, in each of which 
there are about five-and-twenty, aud these are attended by the 
Misses Mullingen, and Miss Baldwin, ail young and attentive 
‘women, who have left their homes in America to devote them- 
selves, without fee or a reward, to the rising generation of 
Greece! There is another Jady who teaches im the establish- 
ment, She is a Candiote, about sixteen years of age, and 
very interesting, and appeared to have great influence over the 
aminds of her companions whom she was teaching. She is a 
most agreeable and fascmating person, and is always present 
at Mrs. Hill's converzatioges of am evening, and has learnt to 
speak English very well. 

“The above litfle congregation come early in the morning, 
and, with a little intermediate recreation, in a large, spacious 
eourt-yard, they retam home about two o'clock, each child 
generally bringing a piece of bread to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. There are, however, twelve orphans, who are brought 
up entirely in the establishment, and supported by the king, 
and who are edueated for teachers, to be sent into the pro- 
yinces to manage similar establishments ; and they are distin- 
guished from the rest by having a amall white erowa stamped 
Epon their red caps, evincing that they are under regal protec- 


ion. 
“This establishment has been productive of much good. It 
has, by the force of example, excited the Greeks thempelves to 
form similar establishments, (which otherwise would not have 
been,) and I may traly affirm, that there is hardly a child in 
‘Athens above the age of sex, who does not know how to read, 
‘write, and (if » girl) to work with the needle.” 

Of the exertions of the government in the promotion of edu« 
cation, the author further remarks— 

“The government has taken under their particular care the 
education of the people. In Attica there are six public and 
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four private achools; in Laonia, five public and one private; 
Achia, five public and four private; Acarnanis, four public; 
Phocis, four public; Eubcea, two public; Cyclades, twenty 
public and nineteen ‘private. | Independent of all these, there 
are large schools at Athens, and in the towns of Napoli and 
Patras—which are the three Fiincipal points of the kingdom— 
and in the primary schools were, at that period, 7293 
children who were receiving instruction. There are also 
schools for the higher order of learning. There is one of this 
Kind at Athens, and also at Napoli, Missolonghi, and Syri, 
and the number of pupils in them amounts to five hundred. 
‘The schoo} of Mr. King, at Athens, is of this order. The 

lic schools are paid from the revenue arising from lands which 
formerly belonged to the monasteries. The pay of the director 
of a achool is about 350 drachmas (60 dollars) per month; the 
firet teacher 200 drachmas per month; the second 100 drach- 
mas; the music-master 180 drachmas. These salaries must 
be deemed very liberal in 8 country where provisions are #0 


very Sheen 

ese schools are important agents in scattering the seeds 
of knowledge over the fields where the early plants of learn- 
ing first grew ; but it is essential aleo to introduce the arts and 
modern discoveries in science. The establishment of a manual 
labour school by the government in agitation when we 
‘were at Athens, and it is to woe hoped is now inoperation. The 
il, ship buildiug, and the manufactures de- 
pendont upon it, and the arts of practical if must fret bo 
‘with the modem inventions and discoveries, before we 

can expect agriculture to cover the valleys with teeming bar- 
vests, or commerce again to whiten the seas with the saile of 
‘the descendants of Jason. The cunning and skill of the Greeks 
in handicraft work is well known, and the numerous vessels 
they build shows an ingenuity and capacity, which, aided by 
Detter auxiliaries, would effect great results. Active and in- 
trepid sailors, they carry their vessels beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, along the coasts of Egypt and Syria, and over the 
Evxine, into the sea of Azof. The crosa of Constantine may 
now be seen gleaming in every port in the Mediterranean, ant 
hardier, bolder, or more skilful mariners than the modern Ar- 
gives, are not to be found, except among the Anglo-Saxon 
yace, whose flags fly upon every river and sea that floata s vessel. 
One of the most inimodiately beneficial effects of these 
schools will be the releasing of the popular mind from the 
grovelling and debasing ‘tions which now degrade it. 
Greek religion consists in exterior observances, and axer- 
ines uo visible influence upon the moral condition of the pao- 
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le. The Greek pri ere proverbial for their ignorance. 
ie in striking wire oy ure brought into near comparison 
with the professors of other creeds. Every traveller who has 
visited Jernsalem, must have been struck with the contrast 
between the intelli }, Wit, and learning of the friars of the 
Latin Convent, and the besotted and gross ignorance of the 
Greek monks, whose superstitious fanaticism is but little re« 
moved above that of the Mussulmen. Though the instruction 
imparted in the miasionary schools does not immediately at- 
tack the popular religion, yet its tendency must be, if not to 
overthrow it, at least to purify and liberate it from the abases 
which now render it rather an ageut of evil than good. The 
missionaries will thus accomplish two important objecta—the 
‘moral and intellectual redemption of the people, 

Of the American missionaries, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the services they are renderiug to humanity. Whether on the 
sands of Egypt, in the city of Coustantine, on the plains of 
Greece, the hills of Syria, or in the city of David, wherever I 
have met them, I have found them devoted to the enlighten~ 
ment and improvement of their fellow-men. Braving the moat 
pestilential climates, leaving the delights of home and kindred, 
compassing sea and land, for the furtherance of their philan~ 
thropic designs, undismayed by the terrors of the periodical 
pestilence which scourges the Eust, I kuow of no body of men 
‘who can be compared with the American misuionaries for bold, 
zealous, and Christian philanthropy. ‘The name of their coun- 
bat et is now respected to the furthest corners of the earth 
wi liberty is cherished, receives additional honour from the 
natives of East, from the beneficent labours of the mis- 
sionaries. Their hospitality and kind attentions to the Ame- 
Tican traveller are too well known to need comment. 

1 was dreaming one morning, in my chamber, over a volume 
of Pausanias, when in walked a young Englishman. At the 
sound of my native tongue, I sent the old Greek flying acroaa 
the room, and jumped out of bed to grect my new friend, ae I 
supposed him to be—as a traveller in the East gets the idea, 
that every one who speaks his own fongue must be a friend. 
He had heard that] contemplated a tour in the Morea and 
Northem Greece, and came to say, that he and a Frenchman, 
about to make the same tour, would like me to join their com- 
pany. Iwas too glad to fmd some fellow-travellers, not to 
Mmediately accept the proposal. ‘That evening they were to 
meet the guide, and I joined them, The guide was a tall, 
slender Albanian, dresaed in the picturesque costume of his 
eountry, with a sword slung by his side, and an attaghan and 
apair of pistols in his belt. He waa a dashing igure, and 
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eouaidersty vain of hia fine figure. Our conference with him 
related to routes, the wants of travellers in Greece, and 
‘the eafety of the journey. As to the first, we soon decided to 
go down the east side of the Morea, come up the west side, 
cross the Beeotia, and return by Platzasnd Leuctra to Athens. 
‘As to the second, they were easily enumerated—a few provi- 
sions, cooking utensils, and mattresses for beds, As to the 
third, the accounta were rather discouraging. The guide had 
fast returned with a traveller, who had nearly lost his life 
‘among the robbers; the gens d'armes of the government had 
been. soaudly thrashed of late in their encounters with the 
banditti, and the whole country was ringing with ‘Klephtil 
Elephti!' (the Greek for “robbery.”) 

This was somewhat astounding—~but what could we do? 
Here we were, three travellers, who had come thousands of 
amilea with the purpose of making the tour; and now, if we 
‘were to be baffled, we should, in all probability, never have 
another opportunity. There was no alternative, 80 we um- 
animously resolved, attempt it we must. The ensving day 
‘was occupied in parchasing our travelling necessaries in the 
bazaars of the town. In the afternoon our lodgings were be- 
sieged with a crowd of horse-jockies—for they are as thick in 
modern Athens as in the days of the Hippodrome. We were 
to select six horses, four to bear ourselves and guides, and two 
for the baggage. After considerable delay, we made a choice. 
A few hours after sunrise the next morning we gotinto march- 
ing order, aud turned our backs upon Athens. Our party con- 
wisted, besides the guide, of two men, to take care of the 
iorses; in all we numbered six. We wended our way si- 
lently over the plain, passing by the site of the Academy, and 
kept on till we entered a pass in the mountains, ‘and’ then 
turned to take a parting glance at the Acropolis. The road 
for nome time lay through this pass. The ruins of a convent 
were the only signs of habitation that we saw init. Thie 
pass was once bordered by tombs and momaments, some traces 
of which may yet be seen. The Sacred way to Eleusis la 
along it. It opens upon the Gulf of Salamis, As we advanced, 
the and mountainous chores of Salamis loomed up be- 
fore our view, and the waters of the gulf lay smooth and glit- 
tering in the rays of the sun, as on the day when they bore 
upon ee bosom the contending fleets of the Persians and 

8, 
Leaving the defile, the road now followed the beach, near 
which we passed a pool of salt water, where the common peo- 
ple stationed themselves daring the processions of Cerca, to 
‘insalt the passers by, in memory of an ineult offered to Cerew 
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ty sn Old woes. The Via Sacra turns aronnd the head of 
gulf, and stretches over the Eleusinian plain. In a few 
hours we reached the site of Eleusis, the very name of which 
ia as profound a secret to the modern Eleusinians, as the 
myateries of Ceres were to the uninitiated. A few miserable 
tute, forming the village of Lepsina, cover the site of the an- 
cient Elensis. We rode up to the only Khan in the place. The 
day was hot, and we were fatigued by the rough ride we had 
from Athens. This Khan was a stone building, one story in 
height. The floor was of naked mother earth, and instead of 
chairs, a wide ledge of boards ran around the four sides of the 
only Toom, In one corner, the master of the Khan had ea- 
tablished a kind of a bar-room, where he lay entrenched be- 
hind casks of Greek wine, and bottles of araki. He seemed to 
hhave been using too freely his own drugs, as we found him in 
a happy state of oblivion, surrounded by the objects of hia 
idolatry. The tapping of one of his casks broke his slumbera, 
and on seeing he Franks for his guests, he bustled around 
with a commendable activity. Spreading our mattresses on 
‘the boards, we fell into a sound slumber, from which we were 
awakened by the importanity of the fleas, who seasonably ad- 
monished us of the readiness of the lunch which our servant 
had been preparing. This over, we sallied out to see what 
remained of the once splendid temples and monuments of 


Eleusis. 

Eleusis lay upon the edge of a plain, girdled by a belt of 
lofty mountains. The }’ta Sacra wound along the beach un- 
til it turned into a pass between the mountains, and then struck 
upon the plain of Athens, crossing the Cephissus, near the 
Academy, and pursuing its course until it entered Athens by 
the sacred gate. The quinquenial mysteries of Ceres were 
celebrated with great pomp, and drew thousands of votaries 
from all parts of Greece to the shrine of the Goddess of the 
FRelds. The religion of the Greeks, though nothing more than 
a postic fable, was quite natural £0 8 ple uninstructed by 
Revelation; it suited also the tastes of so refined and elegant 
apeople. The religions of the East, anterior to the time of 

ist, are typical of the progress of civilisation, and its hu- 
manising influences. The gross and brutal systems which 
sprang from the banks of the Ganges, whose supreme deity 
‘was an idol of wood, and whose favour was only to be Fro 
pitiated by buman sacrifices, were refined and purified of their 
more revolting features by the wonderful people whoze monu- 
ments, in the Valley of the Nile, yet attest their progress in 
arts and civilisation. The religion of the Greeks and Romens 
‘was mach removed above that of the more remote ages. The 
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cultivated reason of Plato and Cicero led them to the belief of 
the immortality of the soul, and the lar mind iteelf, en- 
lightened by the progress of time, would have ultumately re~ 
jected the fabulous mythology which amused ther early ages. 
‘The mythology of the ancients represented the elements, the 
agents of Nature, and the controlling mfluences of human ‘fe, 
as 40 many deificafions, which were worshipped according to 
their respective unportance. The honoura paid to Venus were 
‘bot mgns of sense of the bemgn influence of the affections on 
human happmess; those to Minerva, of the value of wisdom 
and learning; and the homage tu Ceres, a solenm ceremony of 
gratulation for the gathering of the harvest. This multitude 
of divinities consecrated all the pursuits, and gave such sanc- 
tity to the hfe of an ancient, that in every action and thought 
he wag surrounded by innumerable deities. Every breeze that 
blew, every emotion that agitated the heart, and every conval~ 
sion in nature, was the work of some ommpresent deity; while 
over heaven and earth supreme reigned the ammortal Jove, 


“Divum pater atque hominum rex.” 

Of the temple in which the mystenes of Ceres were celebrated, 
‘nothing remams, unlees the broken shafts and capttals which 
are found upon the plam be the disjomted members of that 
great edifce. I observed the base of a column half buned in 
‘the hut of a shepherd, which, judgmg wy the principle of 
“ex pede Herculem,” must have sustained a shaft of gigantic 
dimensions. The mutilated acanthus of a capital axrested our 
attention, for the beauty, ueatness, and delicate execution of 
itn intricate foliage. A few arches of a rumed aqueduct, evi- 
dently Roman, stand 1solated and in solitary grandem upon ‘the 
plan They are the last rehcs of the ancient splendour of 

leusis, Alarac, the Visigoth, swept the plain of its ancient 
mountains, burst opeu the gates of the temple, which had eo 
long kept from the gaze of the profane world the sacred mys 
tenes, and extimguished for ever the sacnficed fires. 

Finding nothing of interest upon the plam, we rambled to 
the top of a rocky lull wich mtersenes between the ancient 
mite and the Gulf of Salamis. Near the summut, beneath the 
shadow of a beetling crag, we found a schoolmaster, exercxsmng 
Ins sway over some score of urchins. Within sight Jay the 
Gulf of Salamis, the scene of the glory of Themsstocles, and 
‘beyond, the port of Pireus. From the cloudless sky of Attica, 
the sun shot down his burnng rays, but sheltered beneath the 
impending rocks, the “ didascolos” had drawn up us little flock 

hed, but by the tickling of a mountam spring, which 
faint with summer heat, feebly gushed from its expiring drops. 
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He was a venerable, gray-headed old man, and exercised his 
profession with the dignity of a Socrates. He had but to turn 
the attention of his pupila to the plains and seas around, to 
remind them of the ancient glories of their country, or to 
stimulate their ambition by deeds of prowess. But I am afraid 
he knew as little of Themistocles and Aristides, os the lazy 
little urchins who were conning over their taska cared for these 
worthies. They were the children of the Albanians, who oc- 
cupy the modern Ele ‘Yheir fathers were mostly shop- 

, and their flocks browsing amoug the hills, to which 
their merry eyes were constantly straying trom the Alphas and 
Omegas before them. Our imperfect acquaintance with the mo- 
dern Greek did not permit us to maintain other than a broken 
conversation with the old teacher. We learned enough, how- 
ever, to discover that his instruction was of the most meagre 
kind, and extended but little beyond the alphabet. He was kind 
and courteous, and sent a wild, black-eyed haromecarum little 
Greek boy to guide us among the hills. We could extract no- 
thing from him touching the ruins. He was as profoundly 
ignorant of Eleusis or Ceres, as he Turks themselves, whose 
cabins cover the plain. 

‘The Greeks must depend in a great degree upon the efforts 
of the missionaries for the instruction of their children. A 
great field is open for missionary enterprise in the kingdom of 
Greece. Thus far almost all the missionaries in Greece are 
Americons. A nobler employment than that of enlightening 
the minds of those whose ancestors have handed down the 
light of wisdom and learning to al! succeeding ages, cannot be 
conceived, 

A Venetian tower stands upon the brow of the hill; it do- 
minates the plain. All the hills in Greece, near to towns, are 
surmounted by these tall towers, which svem to have been 
built by the Venetians, rather as watch-towers than as for- 
treases. Returning to the Khan, we fuund the horses saddled, 
and awaiting our coming. Leaving our wer unt to settle with 
the host, we jumped into our saddles, and set off for Megara. 
It was after three in the nftcmnoon, and the sun's ays were 
yet intensely hot. Before we had’ proceeded far, fle guide, 
coming up, perceived that the Englishman was net with us, 
though his horse was following in the rear. We at once com- 
menced rousing the echoes of the hills, with shoute for our 
companion, but no answer was returned: the guide was dis- 
patched to scour the rocks, in quest of the wanderer. 1 waa 
not alarmed for his safety, as I had seen enough before 1 left 
Athens, to convince me that this freak was nothing more than 
one of the John Bullisms we wight expect to be entertained 

DR 
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with in our journey. ‘The guide found the Engliehman qnietly 

enaconced behind the walls of the old tower, sketching Sala- 

mia, and “the isles that crown the AZgean deep.” Had he re- 

mained there till we were out of sight, he might have intro- 

duced into the foreground of his picture a Greek Klephti, a very 

jicturesqne persovage, aiming a long Albanian musket at him 
the top of aome of the neighbouring cliffs. 

Our road now passed out of the plain, into the mountains. 
‘The naked rocky heights which surround the island of Salamis 
lay in sight all the journey. Inhospitable as is its external 
appearance, this island has several times afforded shelter to 
fhe Athenitns, In the Persian invasion the whole population 
of Athens fled to the caves and rocks of this island, and reve~ 
ral times, in the late revolution, the women and children were 
sent there to save themselves from massacre. As our horses 
‘were to accompany us till we had made the circuit of the 
Morea, we did not urge them beyond a walk. The baggage 
horses, loaded with the beds and cooking utensils, toiled 
along with most admirable spirit over the rocky road. By 
their side, with Albanian muskets slung across their shoulders, 
walked the muleteers, two Albanians, whose profession had 
undoubtedly been that of mountain robbers, until it was ren- 
dered unprofitable by a settled government. The guide led 
the van, while we occupied the centre, the baggage horses 
closing the rear. The Englishman was boring the guide about 
the route, the Frenchman beating the bushes ahead, and firing 
at the rabbits without hitting any, and the reat of us staring 
at everything which could arrest the gaze of our weary eyes. 
I¢ was just at the hour when 


Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Behind Morea’s hills, the netting sun, 


that we entered the ancient city of Megara, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Territorial jcance.—The Kaka Scala.—Robbers, 
ancient and mode: lamachi—Alydriote beauties.—Night- 
ride to Corinth —Ruins of Corinth.—{sthmus of Corinth —An- 
cient wall.—Rnins of the Isthmian town.—Harbours.—American 
colony. inth.—Ita ni commerce, and riches.—St, Paul. 
‘Antiquition—Albanian seldiemm,—Acro-Corinthus.—Buperb view. 
—Modern Corinth. 


E1cut hours of weary travel from Athens rendered us indiffer+ 
ent to the quality of our lodgings. We found quarters in the 
house of a Greek, who usually entertained the few Frank tra~ 
vellers who passed tl h Megara. The accommodations, 

however, consisted in nothing more than the shelter of 2 roof. 
Our apartment was open to all the winds of heaven, and what 
‘was worse, to the impertinent curiosity of the Kelphti who 
might be lurking about. As we might receive a midnight visit 
from these gentry, we placed our pistols under our pillow (# 
"Turkish saddle) to be ready to give them a Proper greeting. 
‘The horwes were atabled in the story below us, a herd of goats 
on the flat roof over our heads, and mine host and a tribe of 
children in the adjoining apartment; 9o what with the neigh- 
ing of the horses, the bleating of the goata, and the equalling 

children, the night passed away in sleepless agony. 

Megara stil] retains its ancient name, and occupies ita origi- 
nal site. It was the capital of the province, or rather state of” 
Megaris; for this little district, like Argos and Sparta, was an 
independent kingdom. The extent of the whole country was 
comprised by the Criss‘ean gulf on one aide, and the Saronic 
on the other, and the confines of Attica to the north, and 
Corinth to the south—a length of about twenty milex, and a 
breadth of about eighteen. It is a country of rocks aud ster- 
De pitas. And yet Megara flourishes in Grecian history with 
a dynasty of kings, and from her superabundant popalation, 

lanted a colony on the coast of Sicily. Her power must have 
at one time considerable, as Pericles, jealous of the in- 
creasing wealth of Megara, forbade the Atheni all inter 
course with the rival state. The three hundred Megareans, 
at the battle of Platea, and the twenty gelleys in the sea-fight 
at Salamis, show that Megara, though small in territory, wae 
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not wanting in armies or fleets. It is only in connection with 
the general affairs of Greece that the name of Megara figures 
in history. A line in Cicero has preserved the name of Euclid, 
‘the founder of a school of philosophers who believed in the 
eternity of the world. This line has saved from oblivion almost 
the only name of note that Megara produced. 

Megara, however, like all the other states of Greece, cultiva- 
ted the fine arts; twelve colossal statues of the pagan gods 
adored her temples, and other statues of Praxiteles attracted 
to her the lovers of art. The modern town is 4 collection of 
stone cabins, and the whole population would not equal the 
number of Megarean soldiers at Platwa. Of antiquities, we 
saw nothing but two ancient statues, made from a stone re- 
sembling granite. They were worn down by time to shape- 
leas blocka of stone. The ancient seaport of Nisea lay at some 
distance, on the Saronic Gulf, and was connected with Me- 
gara by a double wall. 

After a breakfast of eggs and milk, we set off for Corinth. 
As we travelled up the mountains, we snw the distant mmm- 
mits of Parnassus, gilded by the rays of the rising sun. We 
continued to ascend the mountains until we came to a 1 
summit, where we fell into the ancient paved-way which 
into Peloponnesus from Attice. Here we saw remains of the 
ancient gate which marked the boundary between the Morea 
and Northern Greece. Here is supposed to have stood the stelé 
erected by The eis, which bore on the southern side the in- 
scription—“ Here is Peloponnesus, not Ionia,” and on the nor- 
thera—“ Here is not Pelopounesus but Ionia.” We had now 
entered the Morea. The road here called the “ Kaka Scala” 
(bad road,) deserved its name. On one side of us rose the 

cipitous heights of a mountain, while several hundred feet, 
low rolled the waters of the Sarunic Gulf. The road waseo 
narrow, that it was with difficulty we kept our horses in the 
path: we were obliged to dismonat and lead the horaea—a 
stumble would have dashed them to pieces on the rocka be- 
low. To heighten the effect of the scene, the guides enter- 
tained us with a story of a party of Turks, who hed been cut 
to pieces and thrown over the precipices by a band of Greek 
robbers. ‘The narration was scddenly interrupted by the ap- 
arance of some Albaniens in the pass before us. They had 
scended from the rocks above, and stood leaning upon their 
muskets in the midst of the path, surveying us with the ut 
most nonchalence, though it was evident either we or they 
aust give the road. As we advanced, however they began to 
retreat, and in a few momenta had scaled the rocks, and 
we lost sight of them. ‘This sii apparition of. men 
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in this solit pass had somewhat alarmed us, and we ex- 
pected difficulty. What was their object we could not 
Imagine; no words were interchanged, and we were as glad 
to sein of thet ecowlng faces, a9 we had Deen wurprvedat 
meeti em. proba! to a ban robbers 
who were known to haunt Ye fastnesses of the mountain. 
Finding us in strong force, and all armed, and moreover 
Franks, they probably thought it not pradent to attack og 

Here it was that Theseus destroyed the robber Sciron, who 
obliged travellers to kneel down and wash his feet, and ‘while 
engaged in this, precipitated them over the rocks. ’ The pomt- 
ed rocke in the sea beneath are said by Oviel to be the bones of 
Sciron. Scirus, the pine bender, also had his haants hereaboute, 
He amused himeelf with tiemg the legs of travellers to pines 
bent double, and then suffering them to rebound, by which 
the bodies of his victims were torn asunder. Theseus very 
approprately rewarded these two robbers with the ayplict, 
tion of their own ingenious mventions. A modern Theseus, if 
‘we were not mistaken in the character of the sunster-lookmg 
Petwonages we had met in this road, might here find employ- 
ment for their philanthropic Iabours. After a most toll-ome 
march on foot over thie road, beneath a scorching 
gun, we descended into the httle plan in which hee the 
hamlet of Kincta. 

Kineta is a collection of miserable hovels of mud, in & 
marsh, and the inhabitants looked like apectres. Instead of 
finding any repose here, we were so tortured with gnats and 
fleas, that we were obliged to resume our journey in the con 
wuming heat of noon. In an hour more we reached e charch, 
near which we found a spring. Throwing ourselves dowa 
beneath some olive trees, we took a slight refreshment, and 
then fell into a sound slumber, from which we were aroused 
at thres to pursue our journey to Corinth. Remounting our 
horses, in an hour + yassed the village of Kasida, tha 
ancient Sidus, a. ave in the afternoon arrived at Kalamachi, 
the ancient port of Schemus. Just as we reached Kala- 
machi, a fetucca came to land with a party of HyAnotes, on 
their way to Corinth. ‘The attention of the guidwuncs of the 
village was divided between our honourable non and 
Hiydriotes. It wes soon, however, altogether red to 
the Hydriotes, for the party consisted chiefly of women and 
girin; they were somewhat sbashed at our Frank cortumes, 
Our guide, bal wavage as he was, had « kon dye to benaly. 
gnd following the light of a pair of black eyes, he led us to 
at. 

‘The boat was laden with Greek wine. re old woman, 
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‘who seemed to the proprietess of the cargo, offered us eome 
wine, while the give bonnced on shore, atanding in observing 
silence while we drunk. I took 2 cup of the wine as an 
excuse for » more minute glance at these Hydriote beauties ; 
and while I was looking over the rim the wine was trickling 
down upon the sand. This set them laughing, in which we 
all joined, and restraint vanished. They were a merry, sey 
hearted vet, and seemed to think that their beauty would lose 
nothing by good humour. They had 


‘Those Iarge black eyes that flash on you a voll 
Of raya ¢! t any & thousand things a onoo} a 


‘while the coronal of flowers that covered their raven locks, 
set off their charms with great effect. And yet they were 
simple peasant girls. Their dress was the national costume, 
gay and brilliant as it has been for ages. The Tonic elegance 
of the climate pervades all classes, and there is no leas poetry 
in the cloudless skies and Pictarergue scenery of Greece, than 
in the customs and temperament of her people. Byron's de~ 
scription of Haidee, the fisherman’s daughter, might answer 
for one of those island beauties, who came upon us in this 
wilderness of mountain and glen, like the flash of » sunbeam 
through a rifted cloud. She was one of the beautiful creations 
of theae warm climates, where the face is transparent with 
passion and feeling. 

‘Heart on her lips, and son] within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies, 


It was late at night when we arrived at Corinth, We 
were glad to find aclean and comfortable Khan, where we 
could repose our jaded bodies after the rough ride we had 
over the mountains from Megara. The master of this khan 
was a Cefalonian. The Cefalonians are a mongre! race, being 
descended from the Maltese, Venetians, and Greeks, who have 
successively possessed or populated the Ionian islands. The: 
ny pee muuch esteem by the Gresks af te gy 

e BO, who regards them rather as foreigners, 
as descendants from the pure Hellenic stock. Our host, if 
Tumour was to be believed, had preserved all the worse 
characteristics of his progenitors. An Englishman hed sud- 
denly disappeared from his khan, some few months before, and 
had never been heard of since the night he slept in it. Suspi- 
cions of foul play rested on the Cefslonian, In any other country 

Greece, suspicions would Lave lead to jadicial inquiry, 
and justice would have vindicated the abused Jaws of Howpk: 
tality. Sach things were of two frequent occurrence to ex~ 
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cite much notice, in a country just emerging from a state of 
, Recently, through the efforts of the government, 
the roads have become more safe, and, though the traveller is 
in constant apprehension, from the wilderness of the country, 
and the lawless character of the inhabitants, yet he is rarely 
pt in jeopardy of his life. The physiognomy of the Cefa- 
fonian ‘was not calculated to discredit the reports touching 
hishouse. The life of a traveller in Greece is one of constant 
adventure and hazard, so we concerned ourselves as little as 
possible about these and similar tales. The bright eyes of 
the fair Hydriotes we had met at Kalamachi flashed across 
our midnight reveries oftener than the daggers of assassins, 
‘As we had crossed the Isthmus after night, we retraced 
our ateps the succeeding day, to examine it more at leisure. 
Instead of a sandy neck of land, it is a low rocky ridge. The 
thin soit occasionally reveals the rocky foundation beneath. 
Traces of the canal began by Nero, near the shore of the bay 
of Lechum, may yet be seen. The idea of cutting a canal 
across the Isthmus, though entertained by Periander, Julius 
Cwsar, Cali and Atticus Herodes, was never put in exe- 
cution, till the time of Nero. He seriously attempted it, but 
the disturbance in the western part of the Roman Empire 
recelled him to Rome, and the design was abandoned. 
route of the canal followed the Dioclus, or narrowest part of 
the Isthmus, between Lechaum and port Bchonus, over 
which the Greeks were accustomed to draw their light gallies 
and vessels from gulf to gulf. They thus avoided the long 
and circuitous passage around Cape Matapan. As the com- 
mercial cities of Egram and Sicyon tay near the the extremity 
of the Crissean gulf, and there were other important parts 
along its shores, the trade across the Isthmus must once have 
Been very great. The rocky spine of the Isthmus would 
render it expensive and difficult to cut a canal though 
perfectly feaet le to the ecience of modern engineering. The 
ith of the Isthmus between Lecfum and Kalamachi 
is about three miles and a helf. The ancient Isthmian wall 
followed nearly the course of the canal; it began further 
southward of the bey of Lechaum, and stretched, over to the 
rt of Scheenus. it enclosed the two harbours at its ex- 
ities, and at Lechzeum terminated in a castle, the founda- 
tions of which are yet to be seen. This wall was of very 
ancient construction, as the different states of Greece were 
‘too jealous of each other to permit such a barrier between the 
Peloponnesus and Hellas to remain standi ‘hen a more 
advanced civilisation had rendered them ble rivals. 
‘This wall was designed to protect the Cor from ap 
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invasion to the north. It was renewed by the Goths, Vene~ 
tiang, and Turks, as they possessed themselves of Corinth. 
The remaine of the wall show the work of its different archi- 
tects, but particularly that of the Venetians and Greeks. 

‘This wall, in its course across the Isthmus, included the 
Hierum, or sacred enclosure, in which was the Temple of 
Neptune. We discovered traces of the enclosure of the tem- 
ple of Neptune, a stadium, and a theatre. about a quarter of a, 
mile from Kalamachi. Broken fragments of columns indicate 
the existence of several large edifices within the Hierum, 
Panganias, describing the sacred enclosure, snys—* The re- 
markable objects here are a theatre and a stadium, both con- 
structed of white marble. In approsching the temple of 
Neptune, there are, on one side, statues of Athletae, who have 
heen victorious in the Isthmian games, and on the other, pine 
trees, planted, for the most part, in a straight line. Upon 
the temple, which is not very lorge, staud ‘Tritons; in the 
| era are two statues of Neptune, one of Amphitrite, and 4, 

, of the sea; all these figures are of brass. Within the 
sacred enclosure, to the left, is the temple of Palwsmon, con- 
taining the statues of Neptune, Leucothea and Palemon, 
There is another place, called the Adytum, which has a sub- 
terranean entrance, where Paleemon is said to be concealed. 
‘There is also an ancient sanctuary, called the altar of the 
Cyciopes, where sucrifices are made to them.” 

Pausanias visited Greece about the second century of the 
Christian ere, near fifty years after the destruction of Corinth 
by Mymmius. He found the sacred buildings of the Isthmus 
not only in a good state of preservation, but beautified and 
enriched by the gifts of the Roman consuls. Atticus Herodes 
had placed withm the Hierum several magnificent di jonas ; 
and, subsequently to the time of Pausanias, the private muni- 
ficence of Faventience adorned the sacred precincts with the 
temples of Ceres, Proserpine, Bacchus, and Diana, besides 
numeroug buildings for the accommodation of the ‘Athlete, 
who contapded in the Isthmian games. The buildings stood 
within the\sacred grove. The Isthmian wall defended the 
Hierom, andh it was probably to protect the sacred buildings, 
as much as hy thing else, thatit was erected. The Isthmian 
-were among the most celebrated of the Grecian games. They 
seem to have been constituted chiefly of athletic sports. The 
central position of Corinth, and its easy accesa by sea, drew 
great numbers from all parts of the Grecian possessions to 
these games, ‘80 sacred were they esteemed, that they 
‘were continued after the destruction of Corinth by the Siconians, 
to whom the Romans had intrusted their direction. 
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A noble tribute to the departed greatness of Greece was 
twice most touchingly paid at these games ly the Roman ge- 
nerals, It was during one of the celebrations, in the midst of 
agsembled thousands, that Titus Quinctius Flaminius restored. 
liberty fo Greece. Having defeated Philip of Macedon in his 
ambitious attempts after the soveignty of Greece, on his re- 
tam to Rome, Flaminius stopped at the ethmus during the 
festivities, Silence being commanded by sound of trumpet, a 
herald went forth and made proclamation, “That the Roman 
Senate, and Titus Quinctius Flaminius, the general and pro- 
consul, having vanquished King Philip and the Macedonians, 
took off all impositions, and withdrew all garrisons from 
Greece, and restored liberty, and their own laws and privi- 
leges, to the Corinthians, Locrians, &c."” Plutarch says, that 
the proclamation being a second time pronounced hy’ the he- 
rald, produced such au excitement aniong the people, that, in 
the transport of their joy, the shout they sent up was so 
prodigious, as to be heard as far as the nea. The people left 
their seats; there was no further regard paid to the diversione 
—all hastened to embrace the preserver and protector of 
Greece. Such was the effect of the loud shouts from the mul- 
titudes assembled, that a flock of crows, flying over at the 
time, fell into the theatre. Two centuries after, Nero again 
confered the gift of liberty at these games. Ascending the 
yostram, he himself pronomnced an harangue, in which ho de- 
clared the Grecians free, and at hberty to be governed by 
their own laws. 

‘The two harbours of Corinth, on the Crissean and Saronic 

ifta, Lecheoum and Cenchrew, are rarely resorted 10 by mo- 
navigators. Returning to Corinth, from Kalamachi, we 
examined the site of Cenchrew. Nothiug remaius of the an- 
cisnt town but heaps of stoney, aud a part of the mole which 
defended the harbour. ‘Temples of Venus, Asculapius, and 
Tei, crowned the heights around the port; and upon a rock 
in the sea, atood a brazen statue of Neptune. Kelamachi ix 
now the port of entry ou the Saronic gulf. We stepped at 
Hexamilia, a village about midway between the Isthmus, 
where it is six miles across. ‘The vicinity was interceting to 
us as Americans, as the seat of a colony, established under the 
auspices of one of our coutrymen. Doctor Howe, of Bos- 
ton, no less known as au erdent philhellenist than a philan~ 
thropist, here made a settlement of Greek families, that bad 
been impoverished and reduced to misery by the war; a hos- 
pital was also built, and schools established. It was the de- 
pot of provisions and articles sent from America, which were 

> 
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here at first gratuitously distributed; exbsequently, 
wan paid for in articles of subsistence and apparel 
ments of trade and agriculture were also distributed, and the 
colony, under the immediate direction of Dr. Howe, became 
8 model, which had a most beneficial effect on the surrounding 
population. The government granted Dr. Howe near ten 
thovsand acres for the use of this colony. We were reminded 
of these facts by a Greek family at Hexamilia, who had been 
recipients of the bounties of American charity. They bore 
‘the most affecting testimony to the benevolent zeal and devo- 
tion of Dr. Howe. It was pleasant, in this distant land, to 
be treading in the footsteps of one who had done a0 much to 
exalt his country in the estimation of the friends of humanity. 
No where have [ been more forcibly struck with the inste- 
hility of human greatness, thau in traversing the site of 
ancient Corinth. Of this oputent and powerful city, whose 
commerce extended to all parts of the habitable world, and 
‘whose riches grew into a proverb, hardly @ vestige existe. 
Seven Doric colunins of a temple of the most remote antiquity 
alone remain of all the monuments of thie proud metropolis, 
Corinth, for # long period, stood at the head of the Achaian 
confederacy, which, through a \ judicious and peace-loving 
Felicy, became the most powerful of the states of Greece. 
'ta increasing power attracted the jealousy of Rome. In re- 
venge for an insult to the Roman ambassadora, Corinth 
‘was razed to the ground by the consal Mumraiue; all the men 
were put to death, the women and children sold into slavery, 
and the city was wrapt in fames for several days, until it 
‘was reduced to a smoking heap of ruins. Restored 2 hundred 
and fifty years afterwards by Julius Cacsar, it was sacked and 
ph by the Goths; afterwards rebuilt by the Venetians, 
Mt was again destroyed by Mahomet II. The statues and 
paintings sent to Italy by Mummius, from the plunder of 
Corinth, created in the Romans that taste for the arts for 
which they subsequently became so distinguished. They be- 
longed to the consul as spoils of war, but instead of reserving 
them to himself, as Cicero says, “ Haliam ornare quam domum 
suam, malu 
‘A more eligible position for a commercial metropolis than 
that of Corinth cannot be conceived. Seated at the head of 
8 narrow isthmus, with capacious harbours on the two gulfs 
which bordered it one either side, she communicated at once 
with the Adriatic and the Hgean, and became a mart for 
Earope and Asia. Here the people of the East and the West 
met to exchange the products of the remote countries that lay 
‘upon the shores of the Bosphorus, the coast of Asia Minor, and 
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of Egypt, for the fabrics and productions of Greece, and of 
‘the countries on the Adriatic. The wealth gained by com- 
meree disposed the Corinthians to peace. They preferred the 
ease and pleasure of luxury to the glory of arms, aud hence 
it is that Corinth mekes no conspicuous figure in the military 
history of Greece. To the Christian, Corinth has come inter~ 
est, from the fact, that St. Panl made it his abode for a year 
and six months. He left behind a number of followers, as his 
Epistles to the Corinthians show. 

The Doric temple mentioned above, is supposed to be of 
great antiquity, and to have belonged to Grecian Corinth. 
Leake aasigns it a date as remote as seven centuries before 
the Christian era. ‘This opinion is founded on the appearance 
of the columns, the shortness of the shaft of which, compared 
with the diameter, is so materially different from any of the 
Dorie edifices whose origin is known, They are also mono- 
lithes, which is another essential difference from all other 
Doric colamns. These seven columns stand within the yard 
of a peasant’s house. Not far from them are the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and this is all that remains of Corinth! 

Having completed our examination of the aucient sites, we 
ascended the Acro-Corinthus. The ascent is very steep, and 
occupied us near an hour, Passing through several gates, we 
arrived upon the platform of the nivuntein. Here we found a 
emall garrison of Albaniaus. They were young men, and had 
all participated in the late revolution. They were, as all the 
Albanians are, of light and slender figure, though erect and 
firm in step. “They are well adapted for mountain warfare, 
being agile, and capable of supporting an extraordinery de- 
gree of fatigue. Their trade is war, and they enlist under the 
Crescent and Cross, with equal indifference to the tenets of 
those for whom they fight. Cruel, unsparing, vindictive, and 
brave, they are terrible foes, and acknowledging no allegiance 
to law or Teligion, humanity or justice has but little influence 
with them. They are no less quick aud active in their move- 
ments, than in their perceptions, and in times of great commo- 
tion, the common soldier frequently rises from the ranks to 
the Divan. They rise with thesword and rule with the sword. 
Mehemet Ali was 2 common soldier, and he is a mild speci« 
men, bad as he is, of the atrocious and tyrannical disposition 
of the Albanian. The Albanians form a considerable part of 
the troops of the sultan, and they are the only eoldiem 
‘pon whom he can count ia a2 hour of need—provided he pays 

well. They are of Sclavonic origin, and their language 
is a confused jargon of Romaic, Italian, and Sclavonic. ‘Their 
physiognomy is ruffian end brutish, and I never met one of 
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them without instinctively feeling for my pistols. They are 
hard drinkers, and have all the vices, with but few of the vir~ 
tues, of a soldier. 

The Acro-Corinthus is surrounded by a wall, with embra- 
aures for cannon. There was but a few pieces of cannon on 
the walls. We observed, however, some jong twenty-four 

jers, richly ornamented with the Venstian arms, which 
remained iu the fortress since its capture by the Turks. 
‘The citadel was several times takon and retaken by the Greeks 
and Tarks in the last revolution, and many a bloody battle 
haa been fought beneath its battlements. Roman, Tark, Goth, 
and Hun, have hesieged it, and poured out their blood upon 
the isthmus below. 
“But could the blood before her shed, 
Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 
Or bafiled Porsia's despot fled, 
“Arise from out the earth which drank 
‘The stream of slaughter as it eank, 
‘That sanguine ocean would o‘erfiow 
Her iethenus idly spread below ; 
Or could the bones of all the slain, 
Who perish’d there, be piled again, 
That rival pyramid would rise 
More mountain-like through those clear skies, 
‘Than yon tower-crpped Acropo! 
‘Which seems the very clouds to Kiss.” 


‘The peak of the mountain is crowned by 8 church, which 
stands on the sity of a temple of Venus. From here we ob- 
tained the most magnificeut view J have seen in any part of 
the world. Hence 1 might hive addressed the seat of the 
‘Mases iu the very words of the poot— 


“Oh, thou Paroassus! whown I now surrey, 
Not in the freazy of a dreamer's eye, 
Not in the fabled laudscape of a ley, 
Bat soaring snow clad through thy nat 
In the wild pomp of mountuin majest; 






sky, 


For it appeared distinctly in view to the north, its summit 
covered with snow, glittering in the rays of the sun liken dia- 
mond of pearls. “Helicon, and the whole range of those 
mountains which were consecrated to the Muses, spread their 
old outlines and ynowy peaks before us to the north. The 
narrow Isthmus lay at our feet, with the Gulf of Lepauto in 
night, as far as Sicyan and the Guif of Aigina, even to “far 
Colomma’s height.” Salamis and “the isles that crown the 
£gean deep” rose before the eye with ail their glorious asso- 
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ciations, while the Acropolis of Athens, surmounted by the 
majestic rains of the Parthenon, were visible in the distance, 
though near fifty miles from us.” The clearness and brillianey 
of the atmosphere in Greece is astonishing, and 1t is almost 
impossible to estimate jastly proportions aud distances. Be- 
hind us lay a chaotic sca of mountains, the ragged barriers of 
the Peloponnesus. Such a combination of mountains, seas, 
and plains, invested with the most beautiful hues of earth 
and aky, forins a laudscap> of the most diverse aud striking 
beauty; while over all, poetry hay shown a charm that peo- 
ples the solitude of nature with the brightest creatures of 
imagination. The sceue was enchanting, aud we remained 
gazing apon it, until the d>vliniuy sun lad bathed tle moun- 
tain peaks with the row tiuty h alwayy indicate the 
setting of the great laminary of d yy in these benutifal regions. 


« Where the tints of the earth, and the hos of the sky, 
In colonr though varied, in beauty may vie, 

‘And the purple of ocean ia deepest in dic; 

‘Where tho virgina are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 


Before ascending the Acro-C'orinthus, we took a draught of 
the waters of the fountain Pirene, where Peeasts was drink- 
ing when carried off hy Bellerophou to assist hin in the con- 
quest of the (bimera, ‘'Thiy fountain ix a sfill body of 
water, at some denth below the surface of the hill. It is waid 
to be the source of other springs in the town. 

Corinth snffered severcly in the revolution. Lying across 
the great hizhway betwoen the Morva and the rst of Greece, 
it was constantly desolated by war. Before the war it cous 
taited a thonemd Greek and three hmidred ‘Turkish houses. 
Kamil Bey, the Tarkish governor, possessed a lange palace, 
which, with its fountains, baths, and gardens, was entirely 
destroyed. The extensive plain of Corinth was well cultiva- 
ted, and covered with plantations and olive groves. The pre- 
sent naked and dreary surface of the plain presents an afflict 
ing picture of the horrors of war. ‘The town was several 
times burnt, aud hardly a single Turkish house remains. The 
new towu 18 builf on the site of the uncient Corinth. The 
louses of stone and brick are peat, and more indicat of 
comfort than the Greek houses generally are. Corinth is rising 
from its ashes, and must, if the government be as propitious 
to it as natore is, attain tu an important position in the new 
kingdom of Greece. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Greck women—Social tyranny—Valley of Nemes—Battle of 
Grocks and Tarks—Ruins of Mycear.-—The tomb of Agamem- 
non,—Journey to Argos.—Approach to Argox—Moderm and 
ancient Axgon—Ruina of Tiryns—Napoli Di Romania —Capo 
D'litria—Amarican charity, 


‘THE imagination is so much excited by the encomiastic strains 
of the Greek poets, and of their modern imitators, upon the 
beauty of the descendants of Helen, that we expected, at 
every step, to be dazzled with their brillisncy. Even in 
Corinth, which once bore the fal of female beauty—Corinth, 
the Circean charms of whose daughters caused many a truant 
Ulysses to forget his Penelope—that Corinth, of which Ana- 
creon sang in his time— 

“For beauteous nymphs it bears the sway, 

For none so beautiful sure as they.” opie 

De 32. 


Even in this lauded Corinth, we did not see a female face that 
was even comely. ‘The traveller naturally turns from the 
view of nature, to their fairest works of mortal mould, and 
for wy part, fine aceuery and bright climes appeared to lose a 
‘of their attractions, and uature to be niggardly of her 
ir gifts, where the face of the woman was not as beantiful 
as the eoft lakea and :ountaine among which she dwelt, and 
ay radiant with the unclouded light of peace and love, ae the 
swony skies which o’er-canopied her land. It may be a con- 
ceit, but it always seemed paradoxical to me, to expect to 
find a country w! the beauty of nature was not mirrored 
back from the face of woman. 

‘We must attribute the present dearth of female beauty in 
Greece to the miseries of war, and the hardships of a count 
where, till within a few years, the husbandman tilled his 
fields, armed to the teeth, and the wife reared her children, 
‘nd kindled her household fires in the depths of mountain 
caves, from whence she was sometimes called forth, like the 
Maid of Saragossa, to direct the murderous engines of war, 
or raise the drooping courage of her husband and eons, There 
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is also something in the present bard lot of the Greek women 
that claims our 83 thy. The women in Greece are obliged 
to submit to the it toil, and are kept ina subjection little 
creditable to their lords. They participate not only in the 
labour of the fields, but are obliged to perform several of the 
ree bere of lelonr ice bee a masculine i Na 
peasant women at thirty have the appearance of fifty; 
bronzed by the sun, and disfigured by excessive labour, their 
shrivelled features sadly diseppoint the enthusiastic traveller, 
‘who expects to meet in every female face a Zoe or a Haidee. 

The Greeks still retain the worst features of the aocial ty- 
ranny of the Turks. Women are kept in the strictest seclu- 
sion, and debarred all male society, except that of their near- 
est relations; even in the tender affairs of love they cannot act 
without restraint. Marriage is vothing more thon a bergain, 
arranged between the bridegroom and the parents of the wife! 
‘the wishes or feelings of a young girl arc rarely consulted, 
and she is obliged to give her hand to ome whom she meets 
for the firat time at the altar. fIuatead of being the companion 
of her husband, she becomes Ins slave. The little society that 
exists in Greece is extremely insipid, from the absence of the 
softer wex; and I cannot but thiuk thot the rough end harsh 
manners that prevail, wouJd be softened and refined by the 
social charms of women. The Greek ladies of the higher 
classes are not wanting in personel attractions, and their 
quick and brilliant imaginations would serve aa a foil to the 

it somewhat dull and lethargic temperament of society 
im Greece. But a visible improvement is now taking place; 
society begins to open its portals to her who constitutes its 
brightest ornament, and imbues it with all ity elegance and 
pority. A few Greek ladies now venture into social inter- 
course, and as time and European influences weaken existing 
prejudices, the number will increase. The female school of 
‘Mr. Hill, at Athens, wii bave a happy effect in this pont of 
view. The return of so many young girls to their families, 
with their natural graces heightened o meutal accomplish- 
ments, will materially affect the toue of society, and must, in 
the end, should similar schools be established, restore woman 
to her legitimate sopremacy. 

‘Two days repose at Corinth bad refreshed both steed and 
rider. With the rising of the sun we were in the saddle for 
‘Argos. Leaving the plain of Argos, we ascended among the 
hills which open into the Morea. The road, which was no- 
thing more than a pathway, end that so rarely trod as to be 
With difeuty traced, led over rough and precipitous gromnd. 
On our right, the sides of the hills, of a bright red colour, 
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were pierced with numerous caves, once the resort of the 
banditti who infested this pars. We were obliged to dismount 
and walk, ns the horees could hardly maintain their footing 
among the rocks and bushes Rabper tea precctinad way. Two 
hours’ journey from Corinth, we entered the narrow valley of 
Cleons:. The ruins of Cleon covered the brow of a conical- 
shaped bill, near the head of the valley. The town seems to 
have been built on artificial terraces, around the summit of 
the hill. It could not have been of any great size, though its 
Tuins would indicate a remote antiquity. It ie known only as 
‘one of the guardian cities of the Nemean games. Climbing 
again into the mountins, we followed the road, until it con- 
dacted us into the valley of Nemea. We entered the valley 
near to a Turkish fountain, which we took for the fountain of 
‘Archemorus, Some traveller has recoguined a heap of stones 
near at hand, as the tomb of Opheltes, the unlucky child, who 
‘was here stung to death by @ serpent, while his nurse Byps- 
pile, conducted Adrastus to the fountain. As Opheltes is a 
poetic character, I did not disturb his reposo by any question 
of his existence, or his tomb. 1 always found it much more 
agreeable to fal! in with tradition, and not to derange any 

asant musings which the imagination might be prone to in- 
dui, by Vexatious inquiries after the suber reality of poetic. 

TUES. 

‘Lea\ ing our borses {o pasture on the green herbage growi 
around the fountain, we Pansed over to the ruins of the empl. 
Only three Doric culamus are xtandiug, though several lie 
prostrate and brokcn around. The temple stands in the middle 
of the valley. The valley is so small that the eye can ateadily 
take in the whole circumference at n glance. Here were cele~ 
brated the Nomean gaines, any of whose victorious athlete 
have recived an immortality from the poetry of Pindar. Ne- 
mea lies about midway between Argos ond Corinth, so that 
these gamcs were easily accessible to the Coriuthians and Ar- 
gives, who resorted to them in great numbers, The valley is 
shaped like a stadiam. The spectators, seated on both sides 
of the hills, which slope down into the valley, conld have a 
full view of the gamez. A soli shepherd, tending his flock 
at the bottom of the valley, was the only being we saw in it. 
The imagination was busy in re-peopling the solitude of this 
oquestered valley, with the busy multitudes that througed 
it during the celebration of the games. The funeral orator, the 
commemorative port, the ambitious athlete, the flying cha- 
riots that strove in the race, the thousands of tators 
seated on the hills, or walking beneath the shade of the sacred 
grove, have yielded to time; and solitude and desolation usurp 
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the acene once animated by tumultuous life. There is not a 
tree in the valley; and, as Dodwell remarks, “the forest 
which supplied Hercules with his club, could not, at present 
furnish a common walking-stick.” 

Regaining the road to Argos, we continued among the bills 
until we entered the pass of Derrenaki, which conducts into 
the Argolic plain. A tambour, or low wall, was pointed out 
by the guide at the mouth of this pass, a4’ part of the en- 
trenchments behind which the Grecks concealed themselves in 
an ambuscade upon the Turks. The Ottoman army, under 
Mahmoud Pasha, obliged to retreat from their position on the 
plain of Argos, were making their way in disorder through 
this pass to Corinth, when they were attacked by the Mainotes, 
under Niketas. This unexpected attack threw them into 
confusion, while the Greeks poured down upon them from all 
sides of the pass. The Turks apparently paralysed by fear, 
made little or no resistance ; and, if 1y said, ruvhed into the 
midst of the Greeks, with sheathed subres, and their hands 
before their eyes, blindly, and with a most strauge fatuity, 
courting death. They were cut down hy thousands, and it 
was only the rapacity of the Greeks for plunder that prevented 
the entire destruction of the Ottomanarmy. We saw several 
caves in the mountains hordering the pass, probably the haunt 
of the Nemean lion which roamed hereabouta. 

This pass opens upon the Argolic plain near to Mycena. 
The capital o} Asamesinon stands upon the brow of a hill 
which is completely isolated by the bed of a mountain torrent 
on one side, and a deep valley on the other. The surrounding 
mountains tower above it, and it rests in shadow and eolitude, 
The savage gloom of the naked and masssive rocks, and the 
wild and dreary scenery of mountain and glen around it, make 
the situation exceediugly romantic. The foundations of the 
Cyclopean wails, which girt the citadel around, remain firm 
and unshaken as the rock on which they are based. The area 
‘within the circuit of the walls is strewed with broken pot- 
bee ‘We entered the enceinte of the city through the princi- 
pal gate, known os the “Gate of Lions.” The architrave of 
this gate is an enormous block of etune, fifteen feet long, rest 
ing on two others, lalf buried in the earth, also of very large 
dimensions. Above the gate the figures of two lions are 
sculptured, in half relief, resting against a pillar which sepa- 
rated them. This sculpture is the most ancient in Greece ; it 
goes back to a period anterior to the time of the Trojan war. 
Tt was through this gate that the “King of men” issued forth 
to the conquest of Tlium. Here may be said to be the begin- 
ming of poetic history. Standing among these ruins, coeval 
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‘with the essliest structures raised by the hands of man, the 
mind felt oppressed with the weight of time, and the imagina~ 
tion became confused and lost in the dim and misty vista of 
years that conducted it to the remotest period of history. 
Nature and the works of man, blackened and scarred by ft! 
storms of ages, here frown upon each other, and seem to chal- 
lenge a comparison of their antiquity, Not a sound broke the 
stillmess and solitude of this antique city, save the noise of the 
stones which slid from beneath our feet into the ravines be- 
low, or the how] of a wolf startled from his lair ty this un- 
‘wonted intrusion upon the domain to which he had succeeded 
the “ King of Men” as sole master. 

Mycenee was destroyed by the jealous Argives 568, B. C., 
and It is supposed to be upwards of three thousand years old 
Pausanias found these remains, sixteen centuries ago, in the 
same condition as they themselves to the ‘modern 
traveller, and it is probable, that they have remained in their 
present state ever since the destruction of the city. In the 
area, enclosed by the peril walls in front of the Gate of 
Lions, the courts of ja: and public markets were held, 
8 custom which exists to this day in some parte of the East. 
Passing out of this gate, we descended towards the plain 
of Argos, At a short distance from the citadel, we camo 
to the subterranean structure, known as the treasury of 
Atreus, or the tomb of Agamemnon. The entrance to this 
tomb is, like that of Mycene, between walls, end through 
& gate formed of a huge stone, supported on two others 
in an upright position. The architrave is twenty-seven 
feet long, seventeen feet wide, four fect and a balf thick, and 
would weigh more than one hundred and thirty-six tons. The 
interior nf the sepulchre is of a conical form, and is about fifty 
feet high from the apex to the floor, and is built of large aquare 
stones, carefully adjusted. Lighting a fire, we could distin- 
guish the whole chamber, and through a narrow opening we 
passed into an adjoining one of smaller dimensions. The de- 
werted city, and the violated tomb of the “King of Men,” 
here made us feel the beauty of those lines of Horace, who 
gently reminds us, that the captain-general of Troy owes his 
immortality to the pen of Homer ; 


“ Before Agamemnon reiga’d, 
Reigu’d kings as great as he, snd bray 
Whoes huge ambition’s now eontaind 

In ends egutthey aes Ril pial 
unwep! rn: 
‘No bard had they to make all time their own.” 
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‘To have stood within the city whence the “King of Men” 
issued to the conquest of Troy, where he retumed to be the 
victim of a domestic tragedy, which still excites our sympathy 
in the Electra of Sophocles, and to have trod the gloomy tomb 
where his ashes once reposed, excited our feelings so much, 
that wo remained wandering for hours in the mid-day heat, 
amongst these relics of the heroic ages. 

Rarely have I seen more objects of classical interest cluster- 
ed together, than in the approach to Mycene, |The ruined 
City of Agamemnon stands at the head of the plain of Argos, 
‘which unfolds itself to view, marked with the sites of some of 
the mont celebrated scenes in classical history. Here I might 
have been addrested in the words with which Sophocles in= 
troduces Orestes to the city of his ancestors. 


At length behold what thy desiring eyes 

So long have sought : behold thy native soil, 

Thy much-loved Anaos, and the HALLOW'D GROVE 
fo, frantic maid ; on this side lice 

‘he Lyotam ronux ; on the left the fane 

Of Joxo, far renow'd; behold ! we come 

To rich Mroexa, and the slaught'rous houre 

Of Pelop’s hapless race. 


All these objects could be seen at a glance from the pasa by 
which we entered upon Mycenmw, but all is now one undis~ 
tinguishable mass of ruin and desolation. 'The rock alone 
remains on which stood the “fane of Juno.” A few strag~ 
gling olive trees mark the site of the “hallowed grove of Io;” 
Srhife of Argos and “rich Mycenz,” no vestige remains but 
the violated tombs of “ Pelop’s hapless race,” and the theatre 
in which were performed the ies of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Haschylus. The Electra of Sophocles has given a melan- 
choly interest to the ruins of Mycenz, which excites our emo- 
‘tions no leas than the lofty strains of Homer recording the 
exploits of Agamemnon. 

Having examined the ruins of Mycenz, we descended to 
the village of Krabata, at the head of the plain of Argos. 
Bence we set out to cross the plain. Exhausted with the 
fatiguing ride from Corinth, wo were yet more vexed by losing 
a dinner which we expected to pick up at Krabata, as there 
was not a eoul left in the village, men, women, and children 
being engaged on the plain in gathering the harvest. Faint 
with hunger and fatigue, we commenced our journey over the 
plain in the flerceat of the saontay Lest. Ibave never beeu 
more oppressed with heat even in the deserts of Arabia. We 
‘were too far from the gulf to feel the sea-breeze, and thefresh 
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air that might be circulating on the mountain fops was 
shut off by the wall of rock which surrounds the plain. Our 
horees too, wearied by the climbing of mountains, could not 
he coaxed or beaten into any thing beyond a walk. The sun’s 
rays glared so fiercely, that my straw hat no longer protected 
my head, and I was obliged to exchange it for the Fez cap of 
the gaide, around which I bound a handkerchief as a tarben, 
‘The peasants were gathering in the wheat, and were acattered 
over the plain, chatting and singing at their labour, many of 
them with uncovered heads, tly regardless of the heat, 
We crossed the Inachus, the “Ingene pater Inachnus” of 
Statins, whose narrow bed contained not a drop of water, 
and after nearly three hours weary ride from Mycenm, we 
struggled into Argos. Nota soul was stirring, except some 
lazy cara which dogged our horses’ heels, and urged them on 
till we halted before a species of inn. 

Rude as it was, the cool shade of ita roof was exceedingly 
grateful to us. The groand floor was occupied as a Café, in 
which a number of Greeks were playing at billiards and dice. 
‘The landlord saluting us es ¢ Valores the appellation of 
every Frank traveller in Greece, led ua to come apartments 
above, where, stretching ourselves upon the floor, we fell into 
a sound sleep, regardless of the cravings of our famished sto- 
machs, The indefatigable Eleah was occupied, during our 
slumber, in preparing dinner, and when we awoke, we were 
agreeably saluted by the sight of a smoking pilaf'end an Irteh 
stew, which might have charmed the palate of Epicuras him- 
self afler such e vide. Taking, as a guide, one of the many 
urchins who surrounded our doors the next morning, we 
ascended the Acropolis, to obtain a full view of the Argolic 
plain. On our way up we passed the theatre, which ja on the 
ide of the hill; the seats are cut from the rock. It ia of the 
largest dimensions, and is in an excellent state of a 
tion. It was cleared of the rubbish which concealed it for 
the National Assembly, which met here during the revolution, 
and whose subserviency was so adroitly used by Capo d’Istria, 
to strengthen him in the possession of despotic power. It 
‘was a very appropriate place, as some wag remarked, “pour 
jouer Ia comedie.” 

‘We had # magnificent prospect from the citadel. The whole 

lain of oe lay Lecoalet To ategerari 7 cisvorneel 
ei amemmon, and beyond, the pass of Z'retus, wl 
Hercules sles the Rowen line To the south the marsh of 
Lema, the haunt of the Hyda ; and the defiles which conduct 
into the heart of the Moree. From the bosom of the plain 
rose “strong Tirinthus’ lofty walle,” whose Cyclopem ma- 
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suuusy defies slike fhe power of man and time; and on the 
other side of the gulf, apoll al Bomeiss Soe ancient Naup~ 
lion, backed by the citadel of the Palamede. To the east 
stretched the Argolic galf, whose amooth waters lay tempti 
to the mariner as on the day hen Jason launched his 
‘upoh them to sail in quest of the golden fleece. On the plain, 
aunts were harvesting the wheat in peace and joy, where, 

t n few years before, armies were encamped in hostile array. 
and burning crops and villages marked the path of the invader. 
At our feet was the town of Argos, surrounded by a thinly+ 
planted olive grove, the skeleton of what it was before the 
revolution. 

Modern Argos has been built within a few yeare past from 
the ruins of the Turkish town, which was one of the most: 
beautiful in the Morea. It suffered severely in the war, and 
was entirely consumed and depopulated. Before the revolu- 
tion it contained over 10,000 inhabitants. It does n0f now 
contain a third of that number. The houses present an aspect 
of great misery, most of them being built of mud, like the 
Egyptian huts which surround Alexandria. The lower street 
contains some good buildings, and within sight of our inn 
there was an elegant stone mansion, surrounded by a garden, 
enclosed by walls. This was = government school, in which 
the young Greeks of modern Argos were instructed in the 
wisdom of their ancestors. We found the bazaar well sup- 
plied with provisions. The plain of Argos is but parti 
‘cultivated, and the neglected estate in which if has lain for 
many years, has somewhat impaired the fertility of the poil. 
Tobacco, wheat, rice, maize, and cotton are raised upon it. 
If properly tilled and subdivided into emall plantations, the 

lam would become one of the richest districts in Greece. 

is hardly a vestige of antiquity left at Argos. ‘These 
m odern Argives could hardly feel the force of Virgil’s panegyric 


“Dalees Moriens reminiscitur Agos.” 





On our iyi A to Napoli, we examined the ruins of Tiryns. 
It occupies the top of a hill, which r ses abraptly from’ the 
plain to the height of forty or fifty feet. The walle, which 
are in some parte near twenty feet thick, are, like those of 
Mycenw, of Cyclopean architecture. These Cyclops are the 
mow ancient of the ancients, and in the days of Homer, were 
considered as of very respectable entiquity. Pausanias, who 
Rassed by here in the second century of the Christian era, 

escribes these ruins as they appear at this day. He saye—- 
£* On turning to the right (on the way from Argon to Epidaurus) 
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‘ou will gee the ruins of Tiryns. ‘The Argives subverted the 
Kingdom of the Tirynthians, wishing to bring the inhabitants 
into their city, and thereby fo aggrandize Argos. ‘The wall is 
all that is left of the ruins, and is, according to report, the 
work of the Cyclops. It is built of rongh stones, each of 
which is 90 large, that the least cannot be moved out of its 
piece ‘but by a yoke of mules; but formerly small stones were 
erted, that each of these might fit in as much as possible 
‘with the great ones.”—Paus. Cor. 25. Tiryna is said to have 
been built about three thousand years ago, an era at which 
‘two-thirds of the human race were in a state of barbarism, 

‘We entered Napoli just as the gutes were closing. Passing 
through a well-paved street, we drew up before a large hotel, 
on the place of the town. We were agreeably surprised to 
find an elegant and well-kept /ocanda, that would have done 
eredit to an Italian city. We felt as though we had again 
returned to civilisation. A steamboat runs between Athens 
and Napoli, and there was a large party of English in tha 
house, who had come over to look at Argos. Napoli is the 
only well-built town remaining in the Morea. It was built 
by the Venetians, and is defended on the sea-gide by a turreted 
wall, and in the rear by the lofty rock, on which stands the 
citadel. The houses are of stone, and are substantial and 
neat. There are several edifices of Saracenic architecture, to 
which the Venetians were so partial. Rude as they were, 
they yet agreeably reminded us of the former masters of Na~ 
poli, whose monuments and improvements that survive them 
in Greece, compare so advantageously with the iron rule of 
bond Turks, who left nothmg behind them bat ruin and deso- 

lation. 

‘Napoli was the seat of government during the war, and re- 
mained the capital under Otho till very recently. _'The popu- 
lation has much decreased since the Temova) of the govern- 
ment, and its little trade is almost entirely ruined. By land, 
‘it is inaccessible for wheel carriages from Athens. The go~ 
ernment traced out a road, and that ia all. It iv not 
likely to be constructed under King Otho, whom the Greaka 
accuse of attempting to play the part of Capo d'Istna: i. e. 
to govern Greece with Russian laws, and to render her sub- 
wervient to Muscovite views and interests. We visited the 









Me 
able. Yet it was rather hard, after such a blood) content aa 
‘the revolution, for the Greeks to find that exchanged 
‘their Turkish rolers for another set, that dit from them 
oaly in the mildness of their tyranny. Tyranny was as odious 
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ae 1e republic ipo WIstria, as unc potiem 


Walking on the walla, we accosted a soldier on duty as a 
sentinel. Hearing that I was an American, he seized me by 
the hand, and began describing a scene which had occurred at 
Napoli in the late war. It was at that period when the Turka 

ravaged the Morea, and the Greeka, dispersed into small 
banda, were scattered over the country, maintaining a guerilla 
warfare in the mountains, and fighting against hope. Napoli 
de Romania was almost the only place that yet held out. It 
became a place of refuge, and every day helpless fugitives en- 
tered it from different parte of the Morea. The harvest had 
been hurt by the Turks, on the plain of Argos, and the town 
was in a etate of famine. Hundreds and hundreds of miser- 
able creatures, emaciated by fever and rtarvation, lay about 
the streets, some of them almost destitute of clothing, and too 
weak to help themselves, periching by want and exposure. 
Mony were dying daily, and famine was staring all in the 
face, when, at the last stage of misery, a vessel was descried 
bearing up the gulf. Her progress was intensely watched 
from the citadel, but she displayed no colours, and they knew 
not whether fo regard her as a friend ora foe. She neared 
the town—and as her anchor fell, the stars and stripes floated 
from her masthead. The report ran through the town, that 
an American vessel had entered the harbuur. The population 
rushed to the sea-side, and a boat from the ship aunomeed 
that she wae freighted with supplies from their friends in 
America. ‘The people fell on their knees to thank Heaven for 
this timely aid; and blessings were invoked by the united 
voices of thousands upon their friends in America, whose ge- 
‘vnerous succour thas rescued them from the jaws of famine and 
pestilence, and from the yet more cruel power of their Otto- 
man foes.” As he concluded his narration, the soldier grasped. 
me by the hand, tears of manly feeling stood in his eye, and, 
as we parted, with upraised eyes he invoked a blessing on my 
Gistant country. 1 would not, at that moment, have ex- 
changed the name of an American for the proudest title om 
« 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


Journey from Napoli to Sparta—The Hydra,—Tripoliten—Ba- 
of war—Raina of Teges and Martineia— Narrow limite 
of ancient Greek atatea—Greek fote—Sparta.—Ite rains, 





Artie one day's sojourn at Napoli, we turned to the south, to 
enter among the mountains of the Morea. We crossed the 
plain of Argos, and kept along the shore of the bay until we 
reached Mylos. Near to Mylos we passed the fountain of 
Erasinus, which ‘id to be the outlet of Lake Stymphalus, 
twenty-five miles mnt in Arcadia. Above the fountain, 
‘we observed a cave in the hill, anciently consecrated to Bac+ 
chus and Pan, but now converied into a chapel. Mylos is a 
small village of stouc hats, with some hills turned by the 
stream issuing from the fountain of Erasim Near at hand 
is the marsh and small lake of Leran, This was the region of 
the famous Hydra; the Hydra is conjectured to have been po~ 
thing else than the lake of Lerna, whose frequent overtio’ 
desolated the plain. Its seven heads were the issues throug! 
which the water of the lake escaped. 

Mylos, we passed another fandour like that we had 
geen in the pass of Dervenaki; this also marked the site of a 
battle. Ibrabim Pasha, after his storming and capture of Na- 
verino, marched from ‘Tripulitza to Argos, with the hope of 
surprising the Greeks at Argos and Napoli. ‘The main body 
of his army descended the mountain behma Nylos, and passed. 
on; two thousand men were left behied to dislodge Demetrius 
Ipailanti, who bad posted himself with 250 men at this place, 
behind some stone walls. The Turke charged with their ac- 
customed impetuosity, and obliged the Greeks to retreat from 
the two most advanced walla, and secure themeelves behind a 
third. Here they made a stoat resistance; Ipsilanti, fearing 
that delay might bring upon him the rest of the Turkish force, 
calling +0 his soldiers to follow him, leaped the wall, and 
dashed into the thickest of the Mosiem ranks, spreading death 
and dismay with his attaghan. ‘The Turks, surprised hy the 
dering and fury of the Greeks, fied in all directions, more than 
half of their number being cut to pieces. It was with ench 
a disparity of numbers that the Greeks usually encountered 
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the Turks; the more desperate their situation, the more daring 
‘was their velour. The revolution was marked by feata 
of courage on the part of the Greeke worthy of the country- 
men of Miltisdes and Leonidas; for my pert, in travelling 
over Greece, and tracin fhe scenes of the war, with ite hie 

in my had, Tam ised how any one impugn 
the courage of the Greeks. Many unfortunate battles took 
place, bat their failure was owing rather to the unskilfulness 
of the commanders than to any lack of courage on the part of 
their soldiers. Untrained to fighting in columns, like Euro- 

armies, they were never eo succesaful as when sheltered 
By entrenchments, or fighting like riflemen from behind rocks 
and trees. They may be wenting in other desirable qualities, 
but cowardice is a stranger to the bosom of a Greek. Ca- 
Tumniated and traduced 2s they are, it ia a ahame to rob them 
of a trait which has displayed itself an gloriously at Kar- 
Dentin and Suli, as on the plains of Marathon and Ther~ 
mmopylee. 

the edge of the mountain, behind Mylos, is 2 Venetian 
castle. It occupies the site of a temple of erva, all traces 
of which are obliterated by the modern ruin. As all these old 
towers, it goes by the name of Peleo-Castri, Old Camp. No- 
thing positive is kuown’of the history of these towers, which 
dominate the principal pointe in the Morea. The Venetians 
held the Moree for a long period, and it was subdivided among 
the different officers; they became the governors of the dis 
tricts in which were placed their garrisons, ani, it is probable 
exercised an authority resembling the feudel lords. These 
castles may have been built to mark the boundanes of their 
territories, and to keep in subjection their \acsals of the plain. 
There were dukes of Argos and Athens in the Venetian domi 
nation, who were as omnipotent in their petty dukedoms, 
the ancient kinge of Argos and Athens. From the mountain 
which overtops the surrounding country, we tured to take @ 
parting glance at the plain of Argos, witich, from here, was 
Visible in its whole extent, with the gulf, Nauplia, Tiryns, 
Mycene, Argos, and the table summit of the mountain which 
overlooks Nemea, while, towards Morea, the eye met nothing 
but the summits of craggy and lofty mountains. 

Onr route now lay over 2 wild mountainous country, the 
great elevation of which caused a refreshing coolnesa in the 
atmosphere. Here, again, in this dreary tract, we met ano- 
ther example of the ravages of war: we passed through a 
wood of oak? leafless, saplews, and blasted by fire; their 
blackened trunks and leafless boughs possessed a mute elo- 
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quence, which spoke of the cruelty of those who could waron 
helplees objects of nature. The Turks carried on a war 
of extermination against the Greeks, and while they spared 
neither age nor sex, and marked the path of their armies with 
the bodies of their butchered enemies, and the smoking ruing 
of towne, they resolved fo rid the earth of every thing which 
afforded them’shelteror sustenance. The rtanding crops were 
destroyed, the olive groves and forests either torn up by the 
roots or consumed hy fire, so that some parts of the Morea, 
to this day, are so denuded of trees, that the weary traveller 
with difficulty fiuds a shelter against the noonday heat. Four 
hours from Mylos, we passed along on a shelf of rock, the 
valley of [lysize: it was a beautiful little valley, covered with 
a golden harvest, and encompassed by lofty mountains; it 
lay at a great depth below us, eo that the peasants, af labour 
in the fields, dwindled to pigmies. Pausonias makes mention 
of the town of Hysi, in rums in his time, on this road. Thie 
was the only cultivated, aud 1 might say, tillable spot that 
‘We sovr in a journey of feu hours, 

Crossing this val! ca now called Akhladokambo, we wound 
up to the summit of Mount Parthenon by a fortuous pathway, 
which conducted us beneath tremendous precinices. I have 
rarely seen any scenery more grand than the wild and savage 
solitude of this pass. “Fallivg into Indian le, and leading our 
horses by the halter, we groped our way as well as we could 
over the steep rocks. 

After toiling for some time in the arcent and descent of 
mountains, we attained the summit of Mount Parthenon, 
2000 feet above the level of the sea. Here the plain of Tri- 
olitza unfolded itself to \iew, marked with the sites of Tegea 
and Mantiueia, the city of Epawinendas. We descended the 
anountain, ond possed the night in o khan, near its base, and 
the next morning crossed the plain fo ‘Tripolitza, the frontier 
city of Arcadia, and the place whence the primeval colony of 
Rome emigrated, under Evadner, to the Palatine hill. The 
‘wheat upon this plain was yet green; at Argos, bat a day's 
journey distaut, we had scen the peasants gathering in the 

vest, The morniug air, in this elevated region, was cold. 
and uncomfortable; this rapid transition from the heat of 
midsummer to filly me of March, reminded us of the 
varied climate of Switzerland, where the traveller ina few 
hours passes from the scorching heats of the valley to the 
suows vd glacier uf the mountains. Eleah had preceded us, 
and obtuined lodgings in the house of the Grék who usually 
entertained the few Frank travellers that visited Tripolitza. 
We had a single room in the second story, juto which the 
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open ‘windows let in all the winds of heaven, and the fumes 
of the smoking stable-yard beneath us. There was no carpet 
on the floor, nor plaster on the walls, and altogether it wan a 
most cheerless apartment; we could not complain, as it was 
the only one our guide found it ‘ible to obtain. 

The town consisted chiefly of one wide central street, bors 
dered on each side by shops. The broken and crumbling walla 
of houses, and the mass of rains which encumbered all the 
space beyond the centre of the town, still attested the deso- 
lating effects of war. ‘The population, which, before the war, 
amounted to 25,000, is now reduced to some 6,000; the old 
walls of the town are thrown down, and the towers are dis- 
mantiled, and in rai In the midst of this scene of desola. 
tion, a new town is being built upon the foundations of the 
old one; some of the new houses are constructed with much 
taste, with gay balconies, and neat fronts of freestone. From 
beneath the Venetian shutters we could occasionally catch a 
glimpse ofa pair of soft black eyes, peering at us as we passed 
along. ‘Tripolitza was the theatre of some of the bloodient. 
scenes of the Greek revolution, enacted both by the Greeks and 
Turks. It was besieged in the early part of the war, by Co- 
locotroni_ and Mavromikali; the garrison consisted of Alba- 
nians and Turks. ‘The siege was protracted to an unusual 
length, and the town was only taken at Inst by a stratagem, 
which is thus related by Blayuiere: “Cn the Sth of October, 
a verbal capitulation was said to have been agreed upon; but 
scarcely was it concluded, when a fortuitous circumstance 
rendered the compact of no avail, and brought on a terrible 
catastrophe. A few Greek soldiers, having approached the 
gates of Argos, entered into conversation with the Turkish 
pentinels, and began, as usual, to barter fruit. The Turks 
‘were imprudent enough to assist in mounting the wall with @ 
large basket of grapes, in exchange for which they gave their 
arms; but no sooner had the Greeks gained the summit, than 
they hurled down the unguarded Mahometans, opened the 

rate, the only one that was walled up, to their comrades, and 
isplayed the standard of the crows above it. When this em- 
blem was perceived from the walls, it acted like an electric 
shock ; the whole Christian army rushed from alf sides to the 
asrault, and the disorder, once begun, could not be stopped; 
for the Turks immediately opened a brisk fire of cannon and 
small arms upon them the citadel and ramparts. The 
principal Greek officers, who certainly could not have re- 
ined their men, were drawn away by the torrent: Coloco- 
troni was one of the last to hear what was pasing, and as he 
‘would not deign to follow the steps of any other captain, he 
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dntormined to force « passage for himself, 40 that bis troops 
suffered severely. After the were broken down, and 
‘walls scaled, e furious stro; -was Inaintained in the streets 
and houses; but the Peloponessians, finshed with victory, and 
spurred on by vengeance, were irresistible; and before sunset 

opposition was quelled in the blood of the unfortunate 
Moslems.” More than 5,000 Turks were put to the eword.— 
Such was the desire for vengeance for the atrocities committed 

the Turkish troops, that the peasants, men, women, and 
children, collected in great numbers from the is 
country, to pagticipate in the siege. ‘The palace of the Turk- 
ish bey was razed to the ground by the Greeks, that it might 
not o} their eyes, and stimulate them to further deeds of 
‘vengeance. 

Thrahim Pasha, after the naval battle of Navarino, revenged 
this wholesale slaughter of his countrymen in s most si 
manner. Maddened by the destruction of his fieet,and stung to 
fary by the recollection of the siege and capture of Tripolitza 
by the Greeks, on his arrival there in 1828, he resolved to ut- 
tarly destroy the town. He commenced the work of destruc- 
tion himself, and then ordered the wall to be levelled to the 

wand. ‘The mosques, churches, khans, and other principal 
ildings, were blown up, and the torch applied to the private 
habitations, until the whole town was consumed, and left a 
ahapeless mass of ruins; since that time, Tripolitza has lost 
its importance. During the Turkish domination, it was the 
capital of the Pasha of the Morea. Since leaving Napoli, E 
been suffering from a violent fever contracted by crossing 

the plain of Argos during the mid-day heat. At Tripolitza we 
were obliged to helt for a day, uutil my fever abated. My 
sengations were of the most dreary character. I was here, in 
the heart of the Morea, enclosed among a chaos of mountains, 
which I should be obliged to cross to reach the sea, or to ob- 
tain the more civilised towns of Attica. Here I must remain, 
‘until restored to health, aa it would be impossible for any one, 
nofin the most robust health, to traverse those ror and 
precipitous mountaine. 1 was completely isolated from 
the rest of the world, and might die for the want of the 
most ordinary restoratives, as I was conscious that but little 
of medical skill could be expected in this remote and secluded 
spot, My compenions ‘were desirous of pushing on with all 
possible dispatch to the more important points of the Morea; 
and as I did not wish to be the cause of delay, I released them 
from the pledge we had entered into at Athens, to remain by 
each other in case of sickness. Our gaide, however, refused 
‘to leave me until I ehould be able to travel, notwithstanding 
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all my protestations to the contrary. My mind was much 
harassed by the embarrasements of which I wes thus involun 
tarily the cause, and this vexation of spirit added to the vio~ 
lence of the fever. 

‘The guide, who was very anxious for my recovery, brought 
me the only doctor in the town. He was a Russian surgeon, 
who had for a long time been in the Turkish ice; in that 
capacity he had followed the Turkish armies into Syria, Ara- 
bia, Enypt, and the other countries of the East, that had been 
reduced under the Ottoman dominion. He had been attached 
to the army of Ibrahim Pasha, during tho iavasion of the 
Morea, where he remained until the conclusion of peace. He 
professed to be very expert at whipping off a leg or an arm, 
and was kind enough to give me a description of his modus 
operandi in these cases, which was sufficient to satisfy any 
one that he was an arrant quack; so I determined to refuse 
his medicines, and amuse myself with his eccentricities. He 
rattled off a bastard Italian with an amazing volubility, with 
an occasional parenthesis, when at a loss for a word, of 
“ Como si chiama?” His Itahan, bad as it was, was better 
than his drugs, which were the vitest of atl compounds. He 

wed nevi hours with me, detailing his adventures in a 
most ludicrous style, that kept ail the inmates of the room in 
‘a constant roar of laughter. His love-scrapes, and the hair+ 
breath escapes they cost him, were not the least amusing part 
of his adventures. Of feats of broil and battle, he had not 
much to relate, though he professed to be equally successful in 
medicine and warfare. I threw his medicine out of the win- 
dow, and dismissed him with a good fee, as the laughter of 
two hours had shaken almost ali the fever out of my bones.— 
I passed @ quiet night; next morning, finding that I could 
keep my seat in the saddle, 1 was again on horseback, to con- 
tinue the jouracy. 

An hour after leaving Tripolitza, we came to the ruins of 
the ancient Tegea. Our way lay across a fertile plein, covered 
with luxuriant crops of grass and wheat. The site of the an- 
cient city is occupied by three villages, Piali, Agio-Sosti, and 
Episcopt, which were surrounded and almost obscured from 
view, by olive groves and vineyards. We were conducted to 
Greek church, within which we found a defaced inacription 
of no importance, and the fragments of some columns. At # 
little distance stood the ruins of a large structure, in the walls 
of which were embedded colunms, friezes, and other ancient 
remains: these are the ruins of the great temple of Minerva, 
‘which stood upon this spot; it was the most sumptuous and 
extensive in the Peloponnesue, and was composed of the three 
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orders of Greek architecture. We watered our horses in a 
marble sarcophagus, which probably once held the body of 
some valiant Tegean. These were all the remains we could 
see of a city which was renowned for the profusion of temples, 
statues, and works of art within its walls. The surface of 
the earth was covered with small pieces of marble; beneath 
lies a hidden eepulchre of art, which would richly repay the 
antiquarian explorer for excavating it. We distinctly saw, 
about seven miles to the north, the sight of Mantineia, re- 
nowned for the valour of Epaminondas beneath its walls. On 
the little plaim between these two cities, was waged that 
bloody war, which brought all the leading states of Greece 
into conflict with each other, the Lacedemonians, Athenians, 
and Mantineians being ranged on one side, against the The- 
‘bans, Thessaleans, Arcadians, and Tegeans on theother. The 
political genius of Greece has filled the world with the fame 
of these petty encounters; it is almost impossible to realise 
‘the merit or the grandeur of these achievements, when con- 
templating the narrow space on which they were enacted. 

A few hours from Tegea we crossed the mountains which 
surrounds the plain of Tegea, and descended into a deep nase 
between stupendvus walls of rock. This pass was the bed 
of a winter torrent, and bore the name of the Pass of Potamo ; 
we fortunately travelled in the dry season, when the river no 
longer flowed through it. We halted at noon, beneath the 
shade of some trees adjoining a miserable khan, the landlord 
of which could furnish us with nothing but some resined wine 
and eggs. Our custom, in travelling in Greece, was to start 
at suprise, and keep on until eleven o'clock, at which time 
the heat of the sun became too oppressive to allow us to 
continue further. We reposed from that time until two o'clock, 
when we resamed our journey, and continued on till eunset-— 
The usual rate of travelling was about eight hours a day, but 
it was sometimes stretched to twelve. At thia khan we found 
a party of peasants, who alarmed us with an account of rob- 
bers on the route we were to travel: they were carrying pro- 
visions to Tripolitza, which were slung across the backs of 
mules in panniers. This is the only mode of communication 
between the different plains and valleys of the Morea, as tha 
mountain passes are too narrow and ragged to admit of wheel 
carriages. All the internal trade of the Morea is carried on 
‘by means of horses and mules. We freanentiy occupied a 
whole day in passing over a space, which, with wheel car- 
riages and good roads, could be traversed in a few houre.— 
‘The little states of Greece, distant only a few milea from each 
other, were separated by high mountains, that completely iso« 
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Iated them, and prevented any general intercourse. ‘These 
mountains could only. be traversed by secret and tortuous 
passages, which might easily be defended. The mountain 
‘darriers enabled each state to preserve its independence, and 
prevented any commingling of the people, eo that the habite, 
‘customs, end laws were different in cach state. ‘The territo- 
ries of a state were generally bounded by the mountains that 
surrounded the plain, op which their capital city was situated. 
‘Locked up in their narrow pais, and hemmed in on all siden 
by lofty mountains, and holding no constant intercourse, they 
‘were naturally jealous and suspicious of each other, and lives 
either in constant enmity, or unfriendly rivalry. Such is the 
case to this day; we frequently met persons who had never 
travelled beyond the limits of the pluin on which they were 
born, The inhabitants of the moderna Sparta know as little of 
the people of Argos, only about forty miles distant, og their 
ancestors, the Lacedemonians, did of the every-day history of 
ancient Argos. King Otho can never mould his subjects into 
one people, or break down the sectioual prejudices whivh the 
mountains raise up between them, until he ‘comnecte all parts 
of the Morea together by broad highways; nor can he ever de- 
‘velope the resoures of the country, or create au infernal com- 
merce of any value, until he has opened channels, along which 
trade and commerce may flow. 

The journey, for the rest of the day, lay through a rugged 
country, traversed by ravines and gullies, and broken up into 
lofty mountain ridges. A little after night we discerned fires 
at some distance in the mountains, and, on coming toa guara- 
house in a narrow pass, the roldiers cautioned us to march 
along with all possible silence, as they had hada skirmish with 
a band of robbers during the day, and expected them every 
moment to return in increased force from their fastnesses in 
the mountains. We moved on with a slow and cautious tread, 
‘with our guns in hand, ready, but not eager, for the combat. 
Our guide professed to have ouce practised the trade of a 

ep (oman robber), and assured us that they were the 
‘pest fellows in the world. He intimated, that, with a whistle, 
he could bring down any robber who might be lurking about, 
and would take great pleasure in initiating us in the free- 
masonry of the craft. We declined the offer, as, however high 
might be the character of the klepht before the revolution, as 
a guerilla soldier against the Turks, it had sunk, since the 
peace, into that of au outlawed robber. If is impossible to 
extirpate the robbers in Greece, as the mountains abound in 80 
many secret fastnesees, that it would require a soldier at the 
mouth of every cave and rocky cleft to prevent the robber from. 
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finding a hiding-place. The present government has done 
something to promote the security of travelling in Greece, by 
Placing al he uneaiey ay of soldiers in mall the = ci 
Passes. the country returns to peace prosperit 
Tobbers diminish. There is so much of lawless eared and 
courage in the life of a mountain banditti, that it will never 
‘become unpopular among the Greeks. We arrived late atnight 
at the khan of Vourlia. Here we found the little khan occu~ 
.Bied by 2 company of soldiers; they offered to make room for 
‘us, but as we saw, from the mischievous hosts that were craw~ 
ling ‘over the floor, that we should pass a sleepleae night, me 
kindled fre beneath the olive trees, and prepared to pasa the 
night in the open air. After an hour of hungry and petulant 
expectation, we contrived to cook up a dinner, to stave off 
the fatigue of a twelve hours’ journey. After dinner we lighted 
oar pipes, and smoked until iste i int te in the night. For a drachma, 
the soldiers consented to stand guard over our 

and effects during the Bight, ‘We each wrapped ourselves in 
‘the folds of an Albanian , and fell sbeoeett the 
‘trees, with a bright moon streaming full in our 

The next morning, on rising, we beheld from the ‘elevation 
on which Vourlia is eituated, the whole plain of Sparta, with 
the Eurotes winding ite way through the olive groves and 
Plantations of mulberry trees that, ree its banks, Tay- 
getas, with its snow-capped summits, rising in all the oa ne 
of mountain majesty’ to the west, the town of Mis 
turesquely reclinng upon the side of the mountain the h of 
the Acropolis of ancient Sparta in the middle of the oor 
on the east, the irregular ridges of the Menelaon. The descent 
to the plain lay along « rough and precipitous path, where the 
‘horses could with difficulty keep their footing. We crossed 
over the plain, through a deep ravine, lying between the hills 
of Sparta and the mountains from which we had descended ; 
this ravine was bordered with wild olive trees, and thickets of 
Toduphans, the Laconian rose. From this ravine the road de- 
ouched upon the plain at the foot of Taygetue. We pursued 
our way across it through fields of yellow grain and orchards 
of fig trees, until we reached the modern village of Sparta, 
hoantifully situated upon a gentle elope of ground. The de- 
march of the village received us with a hospitality worthy of 
2 descendant of the ancient Spartans, and lodged us inhisown 
house, « very pretty little mansion of stone, with nice clean 
yooms, and @ covered balcony in front, from which there was 
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vernment for the rebuilding of the towns destroyed by the war. 
‘The houses, which are of frame and stone, writen batennlen, 
are all two stories in height, and stand flush with the street, 
as in European towns. The etreets are too wide and straight 
to permit the neighbours on opposite sides to shake hands 
across the street, as in most of the other towns of Greece. 
‘The houses are roofed with red tiles, and painted white, a con- 
trast of colours which gives to the village a very pleasing ap- 
pearance when seen at a distance. 

The demarch was the richest man in the village, yet his 
house was furnished with a rude simplicity that might have 
rivalled the severe taste of an ancient Spartan. The plank 
floor was neatly planed, but without any carpet; the windows 
contained no glass, but consisted simply of a pair of shatters, 
which it was necessary to open to admit light or air. Atboth 
ends of the room, sbout three feet from the flour, was a raised 
platform, upon which the master of the house received and 
seated his guests. Chairs there were none. We placed our 
mattresses upon these platforms, as is the custom, and slept 
none the less soundly the hardness of our couch. Uj 
the walls, some rude Apelles had painted the heads of a few 
of the most favourite saints of the Greek calendar. ‘The ceil~ 
ing was plastered, but the stone walls were only dashed with 
a light coat of whitewash. We arrived upon a feast day; it 
is usual to receive the guests with more than ordinary atten~ 
tion upon these occasions. No sooner were we comfortably 
established in our quarters, than the matress of the huuse en- 
tered the apartment, beanng a handsome salver, upon which 
were placed several glasses of orange marmalade und quince, 
and a tumbler of water. Taking a ypoou, she presented us, 
one by one, with a portion of the sweetmeate, standing by un= 
ti) they had been tasted, when, with a graceful courtesy, and 
an invitation to dinner, she withdrew. Ju the extreme poverty 
of our culinary apparatus, the invitation was very acceptable, 

‘The dinner was served up early in the aftemoon; this, like 
all the dinners I had seen in Greek houses, was prepared ‘very 
much in the manner of the Turks. The table, a round board, 
standing on pedestals a foot above the floor, was covered with 
a great variety of dishes. At one end was a large dish, filled 
with different kinds of meat, cut up in small pieces, and 
sweetened ; at the other end was a pilaf, a dish of rice and 
meat, and in the middle of the table was a large bowl of soup, 
strongly scented with garlic and onions; at the side of 
table were numerous plates of vegetables, cucumbers, olives, 
figs, fc. The mistress of the house herself waited onus, and 

BS 
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immediately retired when we bad done eating, After the din- 
ner we withdrew to the divans at either end of the room, 
where we were served with pipes and coffee. Our host, who 
‘was no leas communicative than inquisitive, gave us all the 
information of his social habits that we desired. He told ue, 
that it was only on feast days that we should find the table of 
a Greek furnished with such a variety of viands. The ordinary 
affair consists of vegetable diet, and on the fast days, of 
which there are four in every week in the year, it is restricted 
to olives, bread, and water. The Greeks make good wine, 
though it answers better as a medical tonic than as a pleasant 
drink. A large jar of wine, shaped like an ancient amphora, 
‘was placed upon the table, but it was so strongly resined, that 
none of our party could drink it. The demarch drank it with 
much satisfaction and was not a little astonished at the 
eqeamishness of our tastes. After a long perseverance, I sub- 
jently acquired a taste for this wine, aud found it a most 
excellent tome when fatigued and exhausted by a protracted 
day’s march. 
expressing to the demarch our surprise that none of his 
daughters had set down to dinner with us, he gave us to un- 
derstand, that it was not the custom for females to appear in 
public on these occasions. We mentioned the reform in the 
national manners, that the government was endeavouring to 
introduce at Athens, in this respect. He rephed, that this had 
been the custom of their forefathers from time immemorial, and 
that the Greeks preferred to follow the example of their own 
ancestors, than to imitate the foreign manners of Otho and 
hia court. He promised to introduce us to his daughters at a 
fete which was to be held on the plain that afternoon. On 
going out of the house, we found the whole slope of the hill 
covered to its base with men aud women, peasanta who had 
gathered from the surrounding villages to join in the fete. 
Among the animated throngs we saw several pappas, Greek 
priests, who, by their presence, gave to the amusements the 
countenance of the church. The peasants were in their best 
attire; the men were dressed in the Albanian costume; this 
costume consists of a tall red cap; ashort, tight-fitting jacket, 
‘with hanging sleeves; the white camese, or fuetanella, which 
hangs in plaited folds from the waist to the knees, and red 
cloth gaiters, closely fastened around the leg, from the knee to 
the instep; the shoes are of red Russia leather, turned up at 
the toes, and buckled over the instep. Around the waist is 
strapped a belt, gaudily ornamented with gold lace: this isone 
of the moat elegant and pictureaque costumes of the East. We 
found the daughters of our host engeged in arranging a setfor 
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the dance; the eldest was about eighteen, and the youngest 
fourteen. The eldest was one of the most beautiful girls we 
had seen in Greece. She was like most of the Greck women 
of middie stature, her dark eyebrows, blue eyes, square fore- 
head, and straight nose, gave her features the classical contour 
of an ancient statue. She wore a white gauze veil, which fell 
from an ornamented comb of metal over the back of her head. 
‘A small red cap covered the top of the head, around which was 
plaited her raven locks, intertwined with wreaths of rows. A 
striped bodice of gay colours, and a white gown, completed 
thin fanciful attire. ‘The dress descended just low enough to 
display  well-turned ancle, anda pretty foot, encased in aslip- 
per of spangled velvet. 

‘At a given signal, all the men and women on the hil joined 
in the dance, with the exception of a few old people and the 
priests. The dance was the Romaika, the Decdalian dance of 
She eacient Greeks, as thux described hy Homer (iad, lib. 
xvin. 


“A figared dance 
A comely, band 


Of youths and maidens bounding hand in hand; 
The maids in eoft opmars of linen rest, 


Now all at once they rite, at onoe descond ; 

‘With well tought feet, now shapo in oblique ways, 
Goafuray regular, the moving suze: 

Now forth at once, too swift for sight they spring, 
And undistingriabied blend the fying ring; 

Bo whirls a wheel in giddy circle tont, 

And rapid as it rans, the single spokes are lost.” 


Each of the young men selected a partner, and a circle was 
formed, composed alternately of young men and girls. The 
music, violin and guitar, then struck up, avd the daughter of 
the demarch, with a handkerchief in her hand, which was held 
at the other end by the leader of the young men, led out, and 
the dance began. It was opencd in this manner by all the 
other sets ; the reat of the dancers followed their leader in ail 
the mazy movements she exccuted, some of which were per- 
formed with such quickness, as, for a time, to elude pursuit. 
In this manner, intertwining their ranks, forming circle in cir- 
cle, separating, and then aguin winding about in labyrinthine 
folds, the dance formed a succession of gay and intricate wove- 
ments, that was exceedingly beautiful. ‘To this succeeded a 
dance performed exclusively by men, something like the an- 
cient Fyrrhic dance. 


‘ing rays, that the féte was broken up, and the peasants 
iH spersed to their homes. 

‘At early dawn of the next day we descended into the plain, 
‘to examino the rains of Sparta. A few minutes walk brought 
us to a pile of huge blocks of atone, regularly disposed in the 
shape of a parallelogram; within was a sepulchral chamber, 

to a considerable depth in the earth, t bears the name 

of the “Tomb of Leonidas,” one of the Spartan 5 
‘the hero who fell at Thermépylee. It is evidently » work of 
great antiquity, and resembles a Pelasgic monument in the 
solidity, of its construction. Beyond this tomb we found a 
theatre “excavated in the face of the hill looking to the went. 
‘The sweep of the seats, rising in amphitheatrical ranges one 
above the other, was easily traced. The audience, when 
seated, had a view of the city at their feet, the plain, and 
Mount Taygetus, which rises bluif and precipitous from the 
lain. The summit of the hill behind the theatre, which was 
Acropolis of Sparta, was covered with the remains of a 
wall that had probably once encircled it. It was of no great 
antiquity, being built of broken pillars, and other fragments 
of ancient ruins, picked up in the vicinity. Here also were 
the remains of a large edifice, perhaps the temple of Minerva, 
which, according to Pausanias, stood upon the hill of the 
Acropolis. Not a vestige remains of the sacred grove. The 
whole surface of this hill is strewed with rains, but it ia im~ 
possible to assign the position of any particular monument, 

m the confused and shapeless mass of ruins that every where 
covers the surface of the earth. With the exception of these 
relics, nothing remains to indicate to the travellers the site of 
the city of Lycurgus and Leonidas. 

Besides the hill of the Acropolis, there are four other eleva- 
tions in a direct line with it, running north to south. The 
ancient capital of Laconia was built along these eminences, the 
height and stespness of which enabled that haughty city to 
‘boast, that ‘they had no necessity for other walls than the breasts 
ofher citizens.’ We descended by a narrow glen, which ancient: 
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formset the ons Soma ee city to the river; we crossed on 
Basilipotamos—the king of rivers—the E1 
i trousers up to the knees. The summer heats 
it to the shallowness of a brook. In winter it may 
swollen by the torrents to a greater depth and width, bat 
ee a to beauty and mojeety of tie dwarf stream of 
on the beau 8 
water. Much more difficult is it to believe that galleys should 
have ever been bronght the Eurotas, from its mouth to 
Sparte, Here, again, we felt that the great charm of travel- 
ling in Greece was in the associations that the site of ita 
ancient cities and battle fields awakened. But little remains 
of the ancient structures, except at Athens, to satisfy the an- 
tiquarian. The same beautiful scenery of mountain and plain 
exists, which inspired the imagination of her poets with their 
ideas of natural beauty, and winch to this day renders Greece 
famous as one of the most picturesque countries in the world. 
The plain of Sparta, with the frowning walls of eee 
rining several thgnsand fect above its surface, 
blue vapours to Na waist, and encircled on its summit win a 
diadem of snow—the red-coloured cliffs of Menelaon b 
ing it on the east, the Eurotas meandering through thickets of 
oleanders and olive groves, till it is lost amor e mountains 
to the south—its whole surface covered with orchards and 
mulberry plantations, formed by far the richest and moat 
ae ted combination of savage grandeur and s ndscapes, 
recollect to have seen in any of the four continents in 
which I have travelled. Turning from the ruined works of 
man to the indestructible beauty of nature, the traveller in 
‘Greece is constantly exclaiming with the poet—— 


“ And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods, and godlike men, art thou ! 
‘Thy voles of evergreon, thy hills of snow, 
claim thee natare’s varied favourite now, 
Thy fanos, hy temples to thy surface bow, 
dowly with heroio earth, 
‘Broke by tho share of every rustic plough.” 


on fain of Sparta a large quantity of silk. It is 
the frowing importance and to uneenaed production of the 
trates ‘that the prosperity of the modern cayital of Laconia is 
to be attributed. The people in this district live more comfor- 
fly, and dress better, than in any other parts of Greece wa 
had paeed fhroug) through since our departure from Athens. Accord- 
ing to Leake, before 1770, Mistra, then the chief town of the 
proviaece, exported 120,000 pounds of silk a year, and the 


in 
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neighbouring olive tation frequently produced 2,400,000 
cokes of oil, the owt in the Mores. ‘The olive groves end mul- 
berry plantations, which were eeverely injured during the war, 
are now again flourishing, and are scattered all over the plain. 
‘We spent one day more with our friends, the demarch and his 
family, and then reluctantly bade adieu to Sparta. We started 
‘before day break, as we had a Song march before ue. Our in- 
tention was to go to Kalamata, at the head of the bay of 
Coron, which we would reach, according to the guide’s ac- 
count, in ten hours from Sparta. As will be seen in the sequel, 
‘we were most grievously mistaken in the duration of our 
journey. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘Mistra Its vicissitudes—A mountain journey.—Bay of Coron.— 
The Mainotes—Napoleon’s descent from the Spartans—Plaina 
of Mesaonia.— Ancient city of Messene—Its history — Its ruined 
‘walls and towers, 


Is _an hour after leaving Sparta we arrived at Mistra. The 
old portion of the town is built near the declivity of a pase, 
which opens a communicatiun from the plain of Sparta to the 
province, anciently kingdom of Messenia, It rises in amphi- 
theatrical form upon the face of the mountain; above it, upon 
a lofty hill, stands the citadel in rains; the more modern town 
lies at the foot of the declivity. The honses are badly built; 
it formerly contained a large popalation, but it has now de- 
clined to the size of a small village. Greatnumbers of Jews 
resided here before the revolution; but since their infamous 
treatment of the remains of the Greek patriarch Gregorius, 
whose body, after it was cut down from the gallows at Con- 
stantinople, they drew in derision about the streets of that 
city, no Jew has been permitted to live in Greece. Mistra, in 
the ‘middle ages, was one of the strongest places in the Pe- 
Joponnesus. When the country was overrun by the troops of 
Mahomed II., the brothers of the last Constantine took re- 
fuge here, and, for a long time, obstinately held the post 
against their Ottoman astailants. The peasants at Mistra 
brought us great numbers of copper coins of the Constantine 
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eras, sone of which had te vor Constantin, others Con- 

stantinopolis, engraven upon them in characters. They 

were remarkably well preserved. We could find no coins of 

ancient Sparta. After the destruction of the Eastern empire, 

the Venetians obtained possession of Mistra, and held it untif 
ispoasessed by the Turks. 

‘t Mistra, one of the baggage horses falling lame, we were 
obliged to half until the owner could obtain a substitute; 
horses were scarce in this part of Greece, and their price was 
very high. Demetri, not being able to buy one at his own 
price, was obliged to content himself with a stout mle, upon 
‘which be piled up the greater part of the baggage. After this 
delay, we set out upon our journey. We followed the wind- 
ings of a narrow ravine, down the middle of which a braw- 
Ting stream of water was forcing its way into the plain of 
Sparta. This conducted us to a platform of rock, looking 
down into the deep valley, in the bottom of which was a neat 
little village, # ded by cypresses and olive groves. Pro- 
ceeding along this shelf of rock, we climbed up into the tops 
of the mountains, until we attained the summit of Taygetus, 
nearly 6000 feet above the level of the sea. We travelled, for 
several hours, over the mountains, and then descended into a 
valley, running between parallel ranges of mountains, which 
occasionally rose from four to five thousand feet above our 
heads; the sides of the mountains, mm some places, were 
covered with foreats of fir-trees. A,stream of water flowed 
through this secluded vailey; the gurgling of the water, along 
ita rocky bed, was the only noise that broke the silence of this 
solitary glen. At noon we halted upon the brow of a moun- 
tain spur, by a fountain, which some kind Turk had built here 
for the refreshment of the weary traveller. Nota human being 
did we meet in a travel of six hours in this dreary ravine. 
Hence, the road again ran up into the mountains, from which, 
after a few hours, it gradually descended, until it brought us, 
late in the afternoon, to a round grassy summit in the lower 
range. From this elevation we had a magnificent view to 
the south, of the Gulf of Coron, almost as far as Cape Mata. 

an, the southern-west point of the European continent; 
Fengath us lay a precipitous descent, which led into the fa’ 
thomless valleys below. On all other sides, the prospect em 
braced nothing but the splintered pinnacles and precipiton 
nides of lofty mountains, that to lift their snow-covered 
summits into the blue sky above them. 
The descent from this eminence was eo steep and danger- 
ous, that we were obliged to dismount and lead the horses. 
‘The mule grew restive under the heavy burden his master hed 





E 






move him with the application of a cudgel; after breaking 
three or four stout at over the back of the mule, he gave 
i i i] knowledge the 


mule smelt the provender, and regarded it with the utmost 
complacency ; but there he stood, firm as a tock. As it waa 
impoasible to remove the road in this narrow ledge, nothing 
remained but to try the effect of some extraordinary stimulus. 
‘A mall roll of paper, containing a thimbleful of powder, waa 
tied fo the tail of the mule, and a match applied. to dlow him 
forward. The explosion singed his hide, and frightened him 
so much, that he bolted from his position, and fell over the 
precipice, down which he rolled, until he reached the bottom, 
‘with the baggage still on his back. ‘There be lay, howling in 
the most dismal manuer. The quilted mattrasses saved his 
bones; but he was so much bruised and lacerated, that we 
were obliged to remove the baggage to our saddle-horses, and 
walk the rest of the way. 

At dusk we reached a village at the bottom of this descent ; 
here we were informed,gthet in two hours more we should 
reach Calamata. We set out in good spirits, at the thought 
of our being #0 near the end of our journey. ‘The farther we 
advanced, the more sunpicious we grew that we had missed 
the road. Night closed in, and it became so dark, that we 
were unable to distingnish the way. We left the valley, ua 
the guide insisted that the shortest way ny over the mouv- 
tain on our right. After ascending for nearly a thousand feet, 
we found ourselves travelling along a mule-path, in which 
there was just sufficient room for the horses to walk along. 
On the right hand, the mountain rose perpendicularly, a naked 

of rock ; and on the left, on looking over the shelf of rock 
‘n which we were walking, the light of the rising moon re- 
Stealed precipice that sunk into the valley upwards of & 
geome below us. The space between the mountain on 
Whe one side, and the precipice on the other, was not more 

five feet broad. A stumble would have sent us headlong 
down the precipice, and dashed us to pieces. We halted a 
moment to know what todo. The was luckily ahead, 
and, as he was the most sure-footed of all the bipods and quad- 
raped in the company, it was determined to follow im his 
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wake. At ten o'clock at night, we reached the termination 
dangerous road, From the bend of the mountain where 
it ceased, we could dimly see, in the moonlight, the town af 
Calamsta, on the shore of the gulf, but at a great distance. 
‘Wo were #0 discouraged at this vista of the long journey yet 
ahead of us, that we would have halted where we were, had 
there been any place where we could have slept without roll- 
ing off into the dark chasms beneath. ‘We had now been tra- 
valing fourteen hours since leaving Sparta, one-half of which 
time we had been marching on foot. The horees were as 
much fatigued as ourselves, and with difficulty kept on their 
way. In one hour we reached the plain, and re-mounted our 
horses ; I immediately fell asleep in the saddle, and it waa not 
until after midnight that I awoke, when I found that we 
‘Were entering the narrow street of Calamata. After groping 
our way, for half an hour, through these dark and crooked 
avenues, We came down into a large open square, in the lower 
art of the town, where a party of Greek young men were 
ing the Romaike in the moonlight. We had been on foot, 
or in saddle, since leaving Sparta, in the morning, more 
‘than sixteen hours; and daring all that time we 
nothing but « few biscuits and dry figs. The mountain pass, 
‘by which we had travelled, is an unfrequented and dangerous 
route, and is taken but by very few travellers. Before the 
‘war, no single individual could safely pass through it, in con- 
sequence of the Klept iti by whom it~was infested. It is one 
of the most romantic savage scenes in all Greece. At 
Calamata we obtained quarters in the upper story of a café; 
our guide set about preparing something to eat, but, femished, 
‘as we were, the fatigue of the day overpowered us, and we 
threw ourselves at full length upon the bare floor, and fell to 


aleep. 

The ‘sacceeding morning our aching bones would not allow 
us to continoe onr j , # we remained at Calamata all 
‘that day. Here we enj a refreshing bath in the sea, which 
is about a mile and a from the town. From the beack 
‘we saw the town of Coron, pictaresquely seated on the west- 
ern side of the bay, at the foot of a mountain. in this bay 
Byron bas laid the scene of the Corsair. 


Tn Caron’s bay floats many a galley light,” ke. 


‘The elevated chain of Taygetus, which passes to the east of 
Calamata, and extends to the foot of the Gulf of Coron, where 
it, terminates in Cape Matapan, is inhabited by the Mainotes. 
‘They are neattared along the slopes and summits of the moun- 
tain, and live in houses absped like towers, which were for- 
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merly used as fortresses to defend the Binnder they obtamed 
by piracy They clam to be descendants of the ancient Lace- 
dam ; from this circumstance, Napoleon traced his 
descent to the same dlastnous stock In the seventeenth 
century, upon the conquest of the Morea by the Venetians, 
great numbers of the Maimotes emerated to the island of Cor- 
sica Among them was e family of the name of Kalosmeros, 
the Greek fo “good pait,” which, rendered into Itahan, 
would be Buonaparte From this family that of Napoleon 1s 
said to have taken itsiise = When Napoleon was urging the 
Moreote Greeks tu assist him against the English, he addressed: 
a bulletin to the Mamofes, then a numerous and warlike body 
of the people, the bulletm was couched im his usual gasco~ 
style, and im it he took occasion to allude to the tra- 
dition of the emgration of his ancestors from Mama, be pro- 
clamed himself, hke them, a deacendant of the Spartans, and 
called upon them, by the rememlnance of their common an- 
cestry, fo umte with lum m the wai of hberty, which the 
French Directory was then waging agamst the oppressors of 
the eart 
Calamata was almost entirely destroyed by the war, but it 
has now i1sen from rt« ashes, and 1s quite a neat and well- 
bult town The suppression of piracy has cut off one great 
eource of its former prosperity Ihe old houses are pierced 
with loop-holes, fiom which: tenants defended themselves 
against the Mamotes, when they descended, m marauding ex~ 
curmions, from their mountams Upon a hill behmd the town 
1s an old Venetian fortress in ruins, which was the scene of 
many desperate encounters between the Greeks and Turks m 
the revolution 
At Calamata we had amuved at the southern-most point of 
our journey m the Morea Thence we commenced to remount 
the Pelopoonesus It was with no httle reluctance that I 
consented again to plunge into the mountains and defiles of 
thus rugged country, from which we had just emerged, 50 
weaned and exhausted Had J been able to procure a boat at 
Calamata to cay me around to Athens, I would have been 
tempted to abani on the journey, and at once return 
fe were in the «; early the next mornmg, after one 
day’s repose Trom Calamata we directed our course for 
Messene The road m the vicimty of the town ley through 
chive groves, and orchards of fig trees ‘The figs were just 
Tipe and hung in mich and mviting clusters from the trees 
fe plucked them as we 1ode along and found them very large 
and so luscious that two or three cloyed the appetite | From 
orchards and grovea of Calamata, we entered upon the 
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wide and fertile plain of Messenia, through which the Pamisus 
rolls its rapid and swollen stream into the Guif of Coron. On 
‘our way across the plain we stopped to look at an establish- 
ment, where the silk produced in the vicinity is unreeled from 
the cocoon, and prepared for exportation. The plain of Mes~ 
senia is about five miles wide in its widest part ; on the north 
it is surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountai ind on the 
south it expands into a wide flat level as it approaches the 
gulf. It was covered withfiocka and herds grazing upon its 
rich pastures. In the afternoon we left the plain, and as- 
cended into the mountains, crossing Mount Eva, upon a pro- 
jecting platform of which stood a convent, shaded by a grove of 
‘cypresses. This mountain is celebrated as the scene of abattle 
between the Spartans and the Macedonians, in which the lat- 
ter, through the velour and skill of Philopremen, the Achaian 
general, achieved a most signal victory. Seon afterwards we 
passed over the instep of Mount Ithoine, and turning into the 
valley, on its western side, proceeded along it, antil we ar- 
rived at the village of Mavromati, situated upon the declivity 
of the mountain, near its base. 

‘We found not a soul in Mayromati, as the villagers were in 
the valley rearing the wheat, or in the mountains with the 
sheep. ie doors of the houses were guarded by fierce More- 
ote mastifis, who obstinately Sispute every inch of 
with us as we advanced to the house of the demarch, at a 
little distance to the north of the village. We found the de- 
march and his family at home; they received us kindly. We 
declined the offer of a room for our accommodation, and passed 
the night, as usual, in the open air, sleeping upon the top of 
an arbour, with the horses and mules beneath us. ‘The village 
of Mavromati occupies a part of the site of the ancient town 
of Measene, the capital of the kingdom of Messenia. ‘This 
little kingdom was separated from Lacedeemon by the moun- 
tains of Taygetus, which we had traversed on the way from 
Sparta to Calamata. It was composed, for the most part, of 
broad and fertile plains, nearly on aleve! with the sea, the 
amenity und soft climate of which rendered Messenia an ob- 
ject of envy with the Spartans, to whose rough and mountain~ 
‘ous country it was so much superior, To obtain possession 
of Messenia, the Lacedzemonians waged a series of long and 
unsuccessful ware against it, until 688 B. C., when it fell into 
their power, after a moat valiant defence by ite inhabitants, 
under Aristomenes, whose valour and intrepidity in the de- 
fence of his country, afterwards gained for him an apotheosis 
among fhe heroic gods of the Grecian Pantheon. 

‘Two hundred thousand of the Messenians, upon the capture 
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of their city, became the Helote, or slaves, of the Spartans, 
and the rest went into banishment, to Bheggium, in Italy, 
where joined the king of that place, and conquered the 
town of Zancle, on the coast of Sicily, in which they settled, 
changed its name to Messenia, which it bears to this day. 
Nearly three hundred years of exile had elapsed, when Epam- 
jnondau, after prostrating the Spartan power on the field of 
Leuctra, recalled them to their ancient kingdom, rebuilt their 
city, encircled it with a line of massive walls, and raised 
anew the ancient citadel upon the eummit of Mount Ithome. 
‘A considerable part of the walls of Messene, erected by Epa- 
minondas, remain to this day. On the north of the city, we 
found a circular gateway, from which a paved road gave en- 
trance to, and exit from the city. In this road, the wheel 
tracks chariots were quite distinctly impressed. The 
conrt-yard of the gateway formed a vestibule, whence the 
stranger had a view of the whole city below him in the valley, 
and on the slope of the mountain : it is sixty-three feet in dt 
ameter, walled up on all sides, and covered with « roof of 
stone rafters; the architrave of tha inner gate, which was 
probably thrown down during a siege by the Spartans, is 
nineteen feet long. From this gateway, the w: tretch 
from east to west, across the valley, up the sidea of the 
mountains, ao that the town was defended on all sides 
high mountains, comected together with walls. Tho walls 
had square towers, at frequent intervals, like the Sarascenic 
‘walls which surround the cities of the it. They are entered 
from the inner side, and are pierced with loop-holes, through 
which the archers discharged their arrows upon the assailants. 
The Abbé Fourmont, eighty-five years ago, counted thirty- 
eight of these towers then standing, and Chateaubriand war 
d, in his time, that nine remained entire. But seven 
now remain; they are in such a sg0d condition, as togive a 
very good idea of the appearance ‘wall wl fect. 
‘We left these very ‘inberesting relics, and 1d wn into 
the bottom of the valley, at the foot of Mount Ithome. 
thick crop of wheat was growing here, which somewhat em- 
barrassed our explorations. The surface of the earth was 
covered with ruined walls, the foundations of buildings and 
Pecctoss Sacmeats of tt. In one place we found a large 
lock of stone, probably the frieze of a temple, on which was 
culptured a boar bunt. In another place, we observed the 
remains of a small theatre facing the south, many of the stone 
seats of which were entire, and near at hand aeadiom, with 
® portion coloanade surrounded it yet remaining. 
From this valley we ascended the steep and precipitous sides 
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of Mount ithome; & deserted monastery stood upon the sum- 
mit, and around it we traced the circuit of the walls, many of 
the layers of which remain, that enclosed the ancient town 
of Ithome, which stood here before the Thebans built the town 
of Messene in the valley. From the top of this lofty mountain 
the prospect was magnificent, embracing a view of the Mes- 
senian plain, which, in the time of Homer, was covered with 
cities—the Gulf of Goron—Mount Lycaus, where Pan was 
‘porn—the snow-capped summits of Taygetus overlooking the 
ines of Sparta-—and the distant mountains of Arcadia, the 

paradive of the poets. Melancholy as was this view 
Pf the déverted sites of dacient magnificence, it was yet some 
consolation to know that the shepherds, whose flocks whitened 
the hills aroond us, and the peasants, who tilled the fertile 
plains that spread their broad aud green surfaces frem the 
mountains to the sea, were their own masters—that with 
the api and the courage of their ancestora they had curved 
out their freedom with their own swords, and shook off the 
Helotic bondage of their Ottoman oppressors. 

One day was delightfully passed in roaming over the site of 
the ancient Messene, and in musing upon its ancient glory. 
The little valley is a most lovely The len: mountains, 
which overshadow it, render it liciously cool, and com- 
pletely, shut it up from the surrounding country. The mis- 

8 of its ancient inhabitante—their long exile—~the 
‘triumphant return of their descendants—the solemn cere- 
monies with which, upon "Mount Ithome, they thanked the 
goda for their restoration to the homes of their ancestors, and 
raised auew the altars, and rekindled the sacrificial fires—the 
feativities with which, to the sounds of music, they rebuilt the 
walls, and laid the foundations of a new Meseene, in the pre- 
sence of their deliverer, Epsminondas, with his brow yet 
verdant with the laurels of Leactra—all these scenes rose up 
before the imagination, and increased the intereat which the 
scenery of this secluded and pastoral vale excited. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Arcadia. —Pastoral soenes—Mountain bivoune.—! 
galoia.—Demotaana—Convent of Megaspetion.—! 
monka—Plains of Achaia Earthquakes —Vostitza, 





On leaving Messene, we passed through the ancient gateway, 
and followed for some diatance the road to Megalopolis, some 
of thegavement of which yet remained. In the afternoon, we 
re-entered the country of Arcadia, which to this day ia a pas- 
toral country, occupied chiefly by shepherds and their flocks. 
‘These shepherds were a rough-! ‘set of savages, clothed 
in sheepskins, with the wool tu inside. Jt was not a 
little characteristic of the country to see them with their 
flocks, upon the slopes of the mountains, with crooky and 
pipes in hand, idly reclining upon the grass, singing some rade 
mountain air, or playing upon the primitive pipe of reed—sach 
aa Pan was wont to use, when he led the dances of the Sat 
upon the Arcadian hills. We halted at noon by the side of a 
fountain ; shortly after a shepherd descended from the hills to 
‘water his flock ; the sheep gathered around us, and there we 
Jay sheltered from the noonday heat— 


——‘recubantes rub tegmine fagi,” 


while the shepherd performed for us some of his best notes 
upon the pipe . 


“Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena.” 





He gave us some yagourt for our lunch, and we bought of him 
his pipe; it waa with considerable reluctance that he parted 
with It, aa it was the last he kad. It seems that Lord Car- 
narvon, who had preceded us a few weeks through the Morea, 
bad been buying up Arcadian pipes and crooks by the whole- 
sale, a0 that he had left the without the emblems of 
their profession. 

‘About dusk we crossed a romantic glen, through which the 
Neda poured its waters to the plain of Olympia. It was night 
when we reached the summit of the mountain, on which stand 
the “columns of Bassze,” better known as the temple of 
Phigaleia. We had consumed the little stock of provisions 
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‘which we had obtained at Marvomati, and had nothing left in 
our sacks; indulgent as our appetites had been, it was impos- 
sible any longer to refuse to satisfy their cravings. We were 
now alone, after night, upon the summit of a solitary moun- 
tam, where, apparently, no human being was within several 
miles of us. Around us we saw nothing but the 3 of 
mountains, rising upwards beyond the reach of sight, dark 
valleys sinking on every side, shrouded in mist and darkness, 
and the gray columns of the temple standing in solitary deso— 
lation upon one of the topmast points of the mountain. Ro- 

3 was the scene, hunger overcame all our classical 
enthusiasm, and we thought of nothing but—our dinuer. The 
night, in this elevated region, was cold; we gathered together 
the scattered brushwood that had fallen from the grove of 
oaks, and kindled a buge fire, around which we crouched, 
cheerlees and comfortless. In the meanwhile, the guide was 
ranging about the mountain in the hope of findmg a shepherd. 
We hallooed, fired guna, and, very opportuuely, the mule 
joimed in, with a braying loud enough to wake the seven 
sleepers. This concert of noises at last attracted the atten- 
tion of s shepherd in a neighbouring valley, who climbed up 
the mountain to know the cause of such a singular tumult. 
‘We soon made known to him the object of our wishes, and in 
half an hour more we were gratified to sec him returp with & 
lamb upon his shoulder, a wooden bowl full of milk, and a 
pile of brown bread under his arm. ‘The lamb was immedi- 
ately sacrificed, not, as in days of old, to Apollo Epicureus, 
the god to whose worship the temple to our right was conse= 
crated, but to the insatiable rapacity of Christian appetites. 
Our jomt labours soon succeeded in skinning the victim; it 
‘was then fastened on a stake, which served as a spit to turn 
it before the fire. When it was cooked in this manner, each 
one cut off a slice, and eat it, without sauce or galt; and, 
what with a good supply of milk and bread, I never remember 
to have dined with more satisfaction. A battle of Greek wine 
remained in our stores, which, with a pipe apiece, after this 
impromptu repast, renewed our spirits, and we loid down 
by the fire, smoking and talking with ‘the shaggy Corydon 
who had been our purveyor, until midnight, when we fell 
asleep, with no other roof above us but the blue canopy of the 
heavens, illuminated by the lustre of countless stara. 

The next morning we found the shepherd and his dog still 
besking by the embers of the fire. We gave him a buonomano, 
which put him in the best humour, and he left us with many 
thanks. The sun, which was just rising above the mountain 
tops, cast his rays full upon the temple, bringing out its gray 
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imei eaten mn bold relief fom the dark rocks and green 
reste around. This 1s a most mugular position for a temple, 
pan the top of one of the nghest mountamms m the Mores, 
secluded and shut up from observation by fhe crags and 
ranges that surround 1¢ It 1s to this seclumon that ite ad- 
murable preservation 1s owmng It 18 of the Done order, as all 
the other remams in Greece, a hundred and twenty-five feet 
length, and forty-seven in breadth Of the columns, on the 
outer range, thrty-mx stil! stand as erect as in the days of 
Pericles The foundation of the cella, or intenor of the temple, 

¢ exist, with a portion of the pavement ‘The stone roof 18 

troyed, but the architraves of the columna remam ‘The 
frieze, whuch represents the contests of the Centaurs and 
Laprthe, and the battle between the Amazona and tho Grocks, 
1s in the British Museum, where the fneze of the Pantheon 19 
also preserved Now, that an established government exists 
an Greece, and an attempt 1s bemg made to restore the old 
temples to ther pristine condation, these works of art should 
be restored to ther native country This temple was erected 
by the people of Plugaleia to Apollo Epicureus the 
for their escape from a pestilence which deeolated the rest of 
the Peloponnesus Its architect was Ictwus, the same who 
built the Parthenon at Athens Jt remained, from ita remote 
and secluded Rosition, for many ages unknown to Euro) 
aptiquaries om the peak, which 118es to the west of the 
temple, we enjoyed a beautiful prospect of the distant coasts 

Adriatic, with the castellated towns of Modon, Arcadia, 

the summit of Mount Ithome, and the Gulf of Messema, wit 
the high promontones which ran down to ita southernmost ex+ 
hs 

‘We left the temple of Pligaler about eight mn the mormng, 
and in five hours hence reached the town of Andritsena, bult 
at the head of a sloping valley Thence we set out, after an 
hour's repose, for Demetsana ‘Ihe journey was rough and 
fatiguing, for the most part lymg over mountams Just be- 
fore approaching the town, we travelled upon a mule-path, 
wich swept around the waist of 2 mountain, where there 
was oor sufficient space for two persons to pase along abreast 
¥rom thus road, we descended into a narrow valley, through 
which flows the river 3, and, on crossing 6 high« 
arched bridge, we stood at the foot of the bul on which De+ 
metsana is built On our way from Andnitsena we passed the 
nver Alpheus which Hercules diverted from its course to 
cleanse the Augean stables ‘The country was of tho same 
wild Arcadian character es that of the preceding day—deep 


plama, high mountame, fountams, rivers, delle, green pastures, 
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and sylvan soltaden, almost resluing one’s ideas of Arcadian 
scenery It was just enough to gue ita wild 
and savage appearance, few inhabitants we met out 
of the towns were shepherds roaming through the glades and 
forests with their flocks 

Hasmg arnved at the foot of the hull of Demetsana, the 
next difficulty was to mount zt The guide refused to abow 
us the way, and wished us to contmue on, without gomg up 
to the town But we were not tu be baffled m thy manner, 
#0 we started from the spot at which we had halted, and 
scaled the summit of the hill witn grext dyfficulty, the ascent 
being as near the perpendicula: as any I ever remembered to 
have made As we kuew but little of the modern Greek, we 
could not make ourvel\¢s understoud, except by mmdicating, 
with very expressive sigus, that we were hungry, and that 
we had money to pay for what should be brought us I took 
my vocabulary of modem Gicek, and puhed out such words 
as expressed our wante—to bc sure, ina very ungrammatical 
manner, but yet it assisted to extricate ua from our dilemmas 
In half’'an kour more the guide annved, binging with him 
‘the horses and mule, wluch, with the issistance of the mule~ 
teers, he had dragged up the stec B accl ty of the Mal, ees ral 
hundied feet Demietsana repud us for the trouble we had 
been put tom reaching it If is a.) well-built town, with 
some 400 houses, and several chuch 4, with towers and bells 
Atrange to say, the Demeteauans, durmg the whol. time that 
the Turks held the Morea, were allowcd thc use of the bells, 
and even existed as an independent republic, govcmed by 
their own laws and officas {hese privileges were grante 
them m consideration of m annual pay ment of 2,000 prastres 
toa mosque atConstantmople The Lurks made these. grauta 
as the best terms they could exact fiom the mbabitants, as 
the town 1s almost inaccessible, bemg an isolatid hill, with 
Precipitous sides A large quantity of powder 1« made at 
Demetsana, m the private houses, and it had every appear- 
ance of a flounshing village Ibrahun Pasha passed by this 
place with his army in the rey olation, and threatcned to storm 
it, but the mhabitants took such good measures of defence, by 
sending ther wives and cluldren to the mountains, and pre- 
paring to assal ther foes with avalanches of rocks end 
stones, a8 well as fire-arms, that the Turkish general thought 
1t best to change lus intentions 

In two hours after leavmg Demetsana, night overtook us 
upon the gravelly plam at the mouth of the defile, which 
Yeads through the mountams from the west of that town. 

F 
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‘We laid down with a shepherd near the banks of the Goryn« 
thus His flock was 5) mound the watch-fire by the side 
of which we slept The shepherd dogs kept pacing all mght 
on the outer verge of the cncle, baying and giving chase to 
‘the wolves that descended from themountams —_‘{he sueceed- 
mg night was agam passed in the open an On the second 
might we weie obliged to sleep without a 10uf above our 
‘We had intended to sleep at the convent of Megas- 
pelion, and with that \1ew we marched as eapedifiously as 
possible durmg the day In the afternoon we reached the 
town of Calavryta, about two anda half hous distant from 
the content Here the mule, who, sersiceable a beast as he 
had proved himself, was exceedingly troublesome from hw 
obstinacy, lost one of hus shoes, and we were obliged to halt, 
for some time, until the blacksmith aupphed a substitute It 
‘was mowing dark when we left Calavry ta, and on entering 
the mauntam gorge, m which hes the convent, mght suddenly 
came upon us ‘Lhe road was strewed with Joose 1ocks a1 
stones, and every moment sonie one of the beasts stumbled 
excepting the mule, who welked steadily along with a proper 
sense of the responsibility that 1ested upon him, keepmg the 
path, and actmg a» a gwde We could ace perpendicular 
recipices of 1ock rismg on both sides of the glen, and could 
feas the :ushing of a torrent that ran though the middie of 
xt, there waa no moon, and the darkncss became go profound, 
that we were unable any longer to keep the path ‘Lhe mule 
kept shaight on, without 1egaidine the road that led up to 
the monastery “When we had ieached the top of an adjom- 
ing bill, we saw the hghts of the monastery ghtte:mg on a 
level with us on the opposite side uf the ravine, so that we 
‘were obliged to retrace ow steps, and scek for the road that 
we had mired After anotle: weary how, we arived upon 
the terrace beneath the monastery, and began holloomg to 
the monks to open the gates and kt ns m On ascending to 
the platfurm betoe the great gate of the monastery, we found 
that ou cries were disiegarded, and the gate shut Here we 
renewed the shoutmg, which brought one of the holy fathers 
toa widow m the wall above the gateway, he opened a 
dark lantern upon us, to see who we wee The gwde m- 
formed him that we were Tianks and fillow Chnstians, and 
desned to pass the mght in the monastezy He went to the 
superior for counsel, and returned answet, that the laws of 
the establishment forbade admission to any one afte: mghtfall, 
and 90 mperatve were they, le added, by way of comfort, 
that the king himself would not be allowed to enter, should 
he armve after the closing of the gates. This was rather a 
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hard ease, as we had flattered ourselves that we should pass 
the night in a good bed within the walls of Megaspelion, 
having now slept, for near a month, in the open air, on the 
tops of mountains, or in the bottom of damp valleys. We 
hegged of the monks, if fey would not allow us to enter, at 
jeast to send us something tn cat. ‘This requext was readily 
granted, and, in a few minutes, one of the holy fathers lower= 
ed a basket down to us, filled with bread, cheese, and honey. 
We divided the bread with our weary beasts, ax we could 
procure no provender for them. 

We slept npon the steps of the monastery, and carly the 
next morning we were arvused by the monks, who, with their 
superior at their head, came te feud within. The superior 
was profase in apologies tor the untoward repulse of the 
preceding night. He compensated for it in some degree, hy 
Placing at our disporal, for as loug a tine ax we chose to 
yemain in the monastery, an elegant little chamber, furnished 
with divans and Turkey carpets. A hountifal breakfast of 
eggs, honey, bread, and wine, was vext prepared, at which 
the superior gave us lis company. He was a very intelligent 
man, and well informed upon the parsiug events of the day. 

ie {deas, however, of geoxraphy, were rather coufised, and 
Toon found he kuew but little of the United states, or its. 
institutions, though he expressed. ia a warm and fouling 
mamuer, an appreciation of the services of Anverienns in bo- 
half of Greece, particulasly in establishing schouls to educate 
the ple. 

8 Thouestery is said to posxess a charter from one of the 
Constantines; it was of very ancient fowdation, being 
known to have been iu existence for near tive centuries, It 
is erected upon a platform which projects from the mountain, 
before the mouth of a large cavern, from vk it reeeives its 
name Megaspelion—great cave. Aateep jirccipice rien from 
the mouth of the cave, and haugs aver the monastery, su 
an to completely protect it fiom above. Several attempts 
were made by the Turk« cud Aibonians, in the revolution, to 
assail the monks and injure th+ monastery, Ly rolling rocks 
down from the top of the pr cipice: but thcy all overehot the 
mark, and fell into the ravine below, The reputed riches of 
the monastery have alvrays rendered it an chject of hostility 
with the invaders of the Morea. H.rahim Patho, passing on 
hie way info the Morea, dispatched a messenger to the monke, 
with a summons to capitulate. The heguamenoy sent back 
for answer— We surrender not to the pasha until he hes first 
recovered the whole of the Mores.” Ibrahim then marched 
his troops around, and ascended the heights in the rear, but 
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meeting with no better succes*here, he abandoned his hostile 
movements, and asked permission to enter the monastery 
alone, promising to religiously respect the persons and pro- 

‘of its tenants. His treachery was too well known to 

it the monks to be deceived by such a suse de guerre, 80 

declined gratrfy ng Ins cunosity ; he withdrew hus troops, 
and left the monastery uninjured A small battery has since 
been built upon the how of the precipice, of a triangular 
form, #0 placed that while all its guns can be brought to bear 
Upon an eneiny upon the ojpomte border of the defile, or 
marching up the terraced it 18 exposed only at the apex. 
of the triangle—a wonderful achievement of military science, 
of which the monks hoast with a good deal of pride. 

In front of the mouvastery 1s a garden, supported on the 
steep mdes of the mountam by terraces rising one above the 
other. There are about 230 mouks. They divide their time 
between then sacred duties ond the cultivation of the patch 
of ground that 1s allotted to each of them. They lve ost 
entirely on vegetable food, to winch «imple diet, ‘and their la- 
ours as husbandmen on their httle metochia, or farms, 18 to 
be ascribed the iobust health they enjoy. The numerous 
guests they enfeitam, end their coustant intercourse with the 
world, gives them a manly and ageeable character, that 1s 
rere among the rmonksh fratermty. They were by far the 
most mteliigent of the Greek monks that I remember to have 
met with. Thaiue the revolution they took up arms with the 
rest of ther counhymen, and displayed a courage and apint 
that would hate done honour to veteran soldiers Indeed, the 
the Greck miests @ cug ine whole of that bloody straggie, 
took au achve part, sometimes consecrating the banners of 
the hte Land» of Palihan, and sendmg them forth to battle 
with prayers and in\ucations to Heaven for succeas, and again 
leading the troops, and rushing on the foe, with the cross in. 
one Land and the sword im the otber It was Germano, 
archbishop of Pattas, who, at Calavryta, first displayed the 
standard of hberty, aud who first openly called his country 
mete content 16 aL regular building of st oured 

convent 1s a large 1 lar building of stone, colow 

‘white, and contams eight stones The mtenor 18 divided 
into numerous apartments, for the accommodation of its ten- 
ants. The chapel, or church, is within the oave; the pave~ 
ment 18 of marble mosaic, and the walls are embelhshed with 

ildmg and rude pamtmgs of the Madonna and ihe saints, 
fe is iliummated by silver ane, suspended. from the ceiling, 
many of which are the gifts of distinguished Greeks and Rus- 
siens. The most remarkable object it contains isa wax image 
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of the Virgin Mary, which, according to tradition, was made 

no less = person than Luke the Evangelist. Near the 
Kaa are the mills, bakery, and workshops. [ere also are 
enormous wine casks, one of which contains several thousand 
gallons. The wine of Megaspelion was the best we found in 
the Morea, with the excepition of that of Tnpolitza, some of 
which has all the better qualities of champagne. Dunng the 
day that we remained at the convent, severa! mlgrims arrived 
to pay homage to the waxen figure of the Madonna, which is 
regarded with the greatest veneration by the Greek peasants, 
‘Among the pilgrims was a poor family, that had been more 
than a month in traveling to the convent, from the mountaing 
of Albania. In the daytime the dvors are upen to all, and no 
one is requested to pay for the lodeing and fire he receives. 
‘We saw enough to convince ur, that however cordial might 
be the greetings of the monks, yet they adopted the old Spar 
tan maxim of— 


“ Weloome the coming, speed the parting guest ;” 


end that they preferred a frequent change of visitors to the 
longed stay of any one guest. Though nothing is asked, a 
is always expected to pay double the worth for any 
thing he receives; but few refuxe to contribute to the support 
of these noble hospices, which are vpen alike to the poor and 
the rich, and which dispense ao hherully the bounties of Chrie+ 
tian chanty. The succeeding wight, a purty of Frauks, who 
had arrived after sunset, were dewied aduiseion; ke our- 
selves, they were obliged to sleep outside the walle of the 
convent. As they had then been ouly one day in Greece, they 
‘were unaccustomed to the rude life of « traveller in that 
country, and submitted with much reluctance {o {he laws of 
the convent. They kept op a great din until mdnight, firing 
their guns, banging at the door, and making other hideous 
noises, which, to as inside, who were mnugly ensconced in 
warm blankets and sheets, war rather ammsing. The next 
morning, on looking out of ny window, I saw oue of them, 
perched upon a crag, sketching the convent, und my humble 
self as a relief figure in his picture. They were Freuch artists, 
who were about making a sketching tour through the Morea. 
As we were departing from Vostitza, we left them in high 
@udgeon with the hegoumenos, demanding of him how he 
dared to treat es Francais in that manner. 

‘We left the convent at eight o’clock in the morning for 
Vostitza, on the Gulf of Corinth. We descended down a zig- 
zag path into the bottom of the defile, and thence passed up 
to the summit of Mount Phteri. From this point we had 
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magnificent view of the Gulf of Corinth, the broad plains of 
Achaia at our feet, and the mow covered summitr of Parnas- 
sux, Helicon, and Piudus, the favourite haunts of the Musea. 
We descended into the level plains that extended from the 
mountains to the Gulf of Corinth. We had now entered the 
territory of the ancieut Achaia, the seat of one of the most ce- 
lebrated confederacy of republics of antiquity. The plain wag 
covered with vineyards, olive groves, currant bushes, and 
thickets of myrtle and oleander. We entered Vostitza in full 
gallop, rejoicing that we had here safely terminated our tour 
in the Morea. 

Vostitza stands on the edge of a fertile plain, within a short 
distance of the Gulf of Corinth. It oveupies the site of Egium, 
one of the leading cities of the Acbaian cunfederacy, and the 
place where the Achaian congress was held. It was one of 
the most ancient and reuowned cities of Greece, and is men- 
tioned by Homer, as having furnished ships for the Trojan 
war. The earthiuskes, which so frequently devastate the 
plains of Achaia, have swallowed up all traces of Egium, so 
that hardly a stone remuius to indicate where once stood this 

ful and opuleut metropolix. ‘The town of Vostitza, 
‘which had been nearly destroyed by the wer, has been rebuilt, 
and is now quite a iat and flourichmg place. i is eubject 
to earthquakes, but their frequent recurrence aeems to render 
its inhabitants msensible to danger. Near to Vostitza, on the 
road from Megaspelion, we passed the site once occupied by 
‘the cities of Helice and Buris, winch were swallowed up by 
an corthquake iu the uth Olympiad. ‘The whole of the sur- 
rounding plain is rent into chasms, and tosred up into mounda 
and hollows by the restless heavings of earthuakes. ‘This 
voleanic region extends along the northern coast of the Morea, 
on the Gulf of Corinth, frum Curiuth at its easteru extremity, 
to Patras near the western end, aud thence passes over fo the 
Ionian islands, one of which, Zaule, is so frequeutly agitated 
hy tremblings of the carth, that if may be said to be rocked 
upon earthquake billows. In this island the shocks occur 
neveral times a year: when there is any long interraption im 
their recurrence, the inlabitants apprehend the visitation of 
some disastrous varthuake. Fj 

Vostitze contains a xood bazaar, iu which, as in the streeta 
of Noples, all trades and occupations pursue their business, 
exposed to the public gaze. Lere we found the best tailons 

us the Morea, end the imhabitants,ax a necessary consequence. 
the best apparelied. We bought some elegant Albanian cos- 
tumes, and richly emboidered belts, that would have vied 
with the sumptuous fabriew made at Stamboul. We arrived 
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at Vostitza completely hatless, shoeless, and I might aleo say, 
clothesless, if I may be allowed to coin such a word, for our 
European dress was torn to tatters by the rocks and thickets 
among which we had been travelling in the Morea. For the 
want of hats, in order to shield our heads from the wm, we 
had covered them, like the victors of the Olympic games, with 
crowns of myrtle. Arrayed in this fanciful head-dress, we ex- 
cited not a little curiosity on entering the streets of the town. 
On reaching our lodgings, we immediately despatched the 
guide to the bazaar for a tailor. He returned with one, 
Toaded with a variety of costumes, from the Albanian camese 
and gaiters, and the flowing rohey of 2 Turkish wufti, down, 
to the blue cotton drawers of 2 Hydriote sailor. We chose 
the Albanian dreas, as the most funciful, and the mont national. 
It was rather singular to sve a Gaul, a Brifon, and au Ameri- 
cay eaipping fhennelves iu the contome of the Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander: and, 1 must coutess, that it was some 
time before we could adapt ourselves to this heroic dress, 
which is a good copy, in cloth, of the steel armour of the 
Grecian knights; the high cap, full-breasted jacket, camese 
and gaiters, answering for the helmet, breastplate, mailed 
whirt, and greaves of the aucieut warrior. There is something 
very martial in the port and beanng of the Greeks. ‘They are 
generally tall and erect, of adnnrably-proportioned limbs, with 
“an eye, like Mars, to threaten aud command,” a tim and 
elastic step, anda physiognomy exprexsiy¢ of sternness and in- 
trepidity of character. They wear the bmr long, ike their an- 
cestors of old, the “long-haired” Grechs of Homer. 

‘The plain behind Vostitza was covered with plantations of 
currant bushes. The currant are collected in the month of 
‘August; they are then laid out to dry, and in short time be- 
come ready for exportation. Vast quantities are exported 
from the plains of Achaia to the Italian porte, and to Patras, 
whence they are distributed over the rest of the world. The 
heavy export duty, which formerly xcrved ag a tax upon the 

duction of this lucrative article of commerce, has lately 
Been much diminished, and has, of course, increased its pro- 
duction. The sccorbitaut diy dds. td, acwt. on currants im~ 
ported into Eugland, was reduced, in 1834, to 22s. 24. a cwt, 
‘The currant is a very tender plant: the bushes rarely yield 
any fruit until after aix or seven years growth. It can only 
be cultivated with success in dry countries, where but little 
rain falle. The secretary of thedemarch, at Vostitza, informed 
us, that the commerce of the place had nearly doubled from 
the increased cultivation of currants, which was altogether 
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owing to the removal of the legislative restrictions that had 
formerly fettered the trade. 

As there waa nothing of interest to detain us at Vostitza, 
‘we went down to the beach in the afternoon, to obtain a boat 
to carry ua over to the opposite coast of Hellas, where we 
were to disembark on a tour, by Delphi, Thebes, and Platea, 
to Athens. Near to the beach stands a magnificent plane tree, 
upwards of thirty-eight fect in circamference, with branches 
spreading wide enough to shelter the whole population of the 
town. At its foot was a fountain, whose cool waters gushed 
ont into a marble basin, through twelve artificial jets, This 
fountain is mentioned by Pausanias, wlio travelled im the year 
97.4. D. As] have had frequent occasion to cite Pausanias, 
I may as well mention, that he was a celebrated orator and 
historian, who travelled in Greece in the firet century of the 
Christien eva. He left a complete account of the country, in 
ten books, describing its fonography, cities, and antiquities, 
‘with illustrative notices of its mythology and history. Each 
of his ten books are devoted to a description of a separate 
ingdom; that on Attica is particularly full and interesting. 
The work of Pausanias moat invaluable guide for the 
modern traveller, ax mauy of the ruins remain in precisely the 
seme condition ae in his time. It is too voluminous to be 
carried in a tour through the Morea, but it should at least be 
consulted before the traveller commences his journey, else he 
will miss mach that deserves to be seen, and what he sees he 
will see but imperfectly. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Crow the Gulf of Corinth, —Scala.—The Delphio valley —Ruins of 
Delphi.—Temyle of Apollo—Tressures of Delphi.—Halleck's 
Ode—-View of Delphi—The Corycian cava—An adventure. 
Grecian Thehes—An inhoepitable hoat.—Walls of Platroa—Re- 
turn to Athens. 


Ar Vostitza we obtained a two-masted boat, to c 

acrose the Gulf to Scala, at the head of the modern Bay of Sa~ 
Jona, anciently called the Gulf of Crissa. Our fellow-compa- 
nnion, the Frenchman, who was anxious to arrive in Athens in 
time to meet the steamer for Egypt, whither he was going in 
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midsummer to see the Pyramids, left us at Vostitva, to return 
by way of the isthmus of Coriuth. Here alee we parted with 
the horses with which we made the circuit of the Morea, aa 
we could find no boat large enough to carry them across the 
gulf. Constant climbing of mountains, and scanty fure, had 
reduced them to skeletons. The mule yeemed to have im- 
proved frum the hardships of the journey, both in flesh and 
temper, having in the latter part of the tour become quite fat 
and ¢ractable. 

‘We spread our sails to the wind, as the sun was sinking be- 
hind “ Morea’s hills.” The mountains around were mvested 
with a soft rosy tint, that it up their tops with a mellow halo, 
and the waters of the gulf were crimsoued with the slanting 
rays of the declining su, who, in these regions, always goes 
down in “ unclouded blaze of living light." Soon after mght 
had set in, the moon ruse full and clenr, and poured a flood of 
light apon the mountains, plain, and waters. The summit 

Parnassus lifted its huary head int» the blue depths above, 
and the mountains of the Morea, with ihe plains af their base, 
and the irregular line of the Achnian coast, were distinctly 
traced into the soft illumination o; the mowulight. Oar crew 
consisted of the captain and his two «ons, hoys froin fifteen to 
seventeen years of age. Tney narixeted their little bork with 
much dexterity; it was omployed ebiefy in carrying currants 

Voetitza to Patras, but they had once d sublet Cape 
Matapan with it, and sasled around tiie MGrrea to the Piraue. 
A fresh breeze arowe after widniald, avd 1. mek Frouchs: 
‘us to the harbour of Scula. at the head « whi of Crissa, 
which puts up about twenty miles inland, frou the Cormlnwa 
gulf, Scala consists of some dozen houses, wita a custom 
house and a Greek khan, After an hour's delyy we obtained 
five mules to carry us and our baggaze to \thens, 

From Scala we started lor Daly.u, by way of the Criascan 
the port of the plain, 
7 afer, and aw 

































olive grove. A 
remains of Cirrha, 
out. From the olive grove 
on the way the villace of Krisso, the 
the Pythian games were held. T'ruin this po 
of Galaxidi on the Criseau gulf to fhe southy 
the ancient Amphissa, celebrated for a tenye of Minerva, {9 
the northwest; before us were the chiffs of Purnassus. On 
turning around the face of the stupendous precipice, which 
shuts up the Delphic valley to the west, we saw acveral an~ 
va 
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cient tombs hewn out of the rock, tike the sepulchral chambers 
T subrequently saw et Petro. and in the mountains of the The- 
baid in Egypt. These tombs differed in size, some of them 
being destined to hold only oue hedy, and others large enough 
to contain a whole family. We «ptered the targest through 
wa open doorway. it contamed three recesses, with sarco- 
phagi on each side of the chambcr, and one in front ; over each 
‘wag a small niche jn the wall. ‘this tomb, which may have 
ones held the bady of a Pythin or Syhil of the sacred shrine, 
‘was now used ay a cow-house. J'rom these tombs we con- 
timed to asvend, watil we attained a lofty summit, when the 
dark and sombre valley of Delphi suddenly burst in view, with 
the forked cliffs of Parnavsus, aud the Village of Kastri pie- 
toresyuely situated upon the top of an amphitheatrical hill 
against the wide of the mou:tain. We lodged with the de- 
march, in the village of Iaxtri. 

Our first visit was made {o fhe Castalian spring. ‘The 
spring rises ucar the fout of the two sharp cliffs, which for- 
anerly gave to the mountains its epithet of Bireps Farnassus. 
Between these cliffs, when the «prize rains fill the level lands 
above, @ cascade cf water Puubles down; ihe summer heate 
had ‘dried up the sources of the waterfall, when we were at 
Delphi; aud thix pictur: que feature in the scenery of the ora- 
cular city way wanting. ‘The Castahan fomst geshes ont into 
a large stone Lasin, >.) zoinst the wide of the rock ; 
five stops form 9 ace 
of which a hole has 
water cxeapet, snd f 
where it is wed by tne vi'lag 
washing dirty 
the Pythia p 
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A the saperttuons 
+ pester ity of a modern fornt, 
for the wapoctical purpose of 
Ja the revervoiy of the Castalia. spring 

r ablations, beture she mounted the 
tripod in the tempi, to sewlur respanse.s. The water 
of Cantalio is a4 © il Limptd aa whem, of old, it inspired 
thove who drauk of it with flu: true fire of poetry.” It has tost 
its ancient propertier, for tharzh we dyouk it'in every pre- 
reribed povition, we ft as pemaic as ever, Wheeler, a 
teaty traveler, of the tine of Roel and his contempora- 
vies, very aptly remarks, thet its waters ave “Bt to ywench the 
thind of those hotheadesd pets, who in their bacchanals epared. 
neither God nor men. M1 ose end of the fountain is a small 
stone chapel, Cudicntad tw St. Jol. Within the chapel we 
observed the uan-es of many a pilaviua tu this classic spat— 
among other, that of Byrou, 140) 

From the fountain we eefuncd tu examine tle chasm be- 
tween the two cliffs; bat there i4, in fact, three, one being 
lower then the rest, and rising to the west of ihe two most 
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prominent, which are separately called Naupleia, and Hyam- 
pleia; from the latter Hsop, the fabulist, was precipitated by 
the Delphians, 561 B. C., for having satiricelly compared them 
to floating aticks, which appear large at a dintauce, but are 
nothing when brought near, ‘The DeSphians must have heen 
rather “thin skimed” to have taken offence at such a trivial 

jiece of gatire. Unwilling fo have it kuown that they took 

8 life for such a cause, they invented a story that he had 
stolen one of the sacred vessels of the temple of Apollo. An 
usual in such cases, the mob cried “over with him,” ond 
down the rock he was thrown. Tle Romauy probably deri- 
ved their punishment of the ‘Tarpeian rock from this circum 
stance. A flight of steps, cut iv the rock, uow nearly worn 
away, lead up some six or eieht fect teu level between the 
cliffy; from this point, ou the west side, we saw a large 
eavern or hollow in the rock, but, it being inaccessible, we 
could not diseover that it containe@ any thing. 

The towh and sacred edifices of Delphi were built upon 
terraces, rising one above another, like an aucieut theatre. 
The concave bend and aweep of the terraces, with the huge 
walls of hewu stoue that supported them, yet remain. No 
traces exist of the temple of Apollo; its very site is a disputed 
point among antiquariaus. We fouud the surface of the earth 
covered with fragments of ruined rtructures, and, in one 
place, the base of a column hed been just wmearthed by the 
vkare of a peasaut’s plough. ‘The temple must have stood 
upon the highest ferrace, aud near to the spring of the chasm, 
over which the Pythian was wont to take her stand; and 
where she was thrown into paroxysus when about to utter 
‘the oracular responses, no traveller hay Ween able to discover 
any trace. ‘Chis chasm or dixsure was in the sanctuory of the 
temple of Apollo; it was probably an artificial excavation, 
into which some drags were throwy, tue fumes of which 
intoxicated the brain of the Pythia, aud threw her into con- 
vulsious. The shrine and temple of Apollo at Delphi existed 
as far back a4 the tine of Homer, who speaks of its great 
wealth and sauctity. ‘The eld temple, which was burned down, 
was rebuilt by the Amphictyonic council, 413 B.C., at the 
expense of all the states of Greece ; the coxt of its construction 
amounted to 300 talents, uear 360,14) dollars. Thefront was. 
of Parian marble, and it was decorated with the highest orna- 
ments of sculpture, statuery, and painting, with the trophies 
won by victorious monarchs, and with precioua offerings. 
Among other of its most remarkable objects was a buckler of 
gold, sent by Croesus, king of Lydia, and a statue of bronze, 
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consecrated to Apollo, by the people of Marseilles, for a vic+ 
tory over the Carthaginians. There were some trophies 
within which were proofs of the discord of the states of 
Greece, and which must have produced not a little ill feeling 
among the, sites of aval states, such 7 the nine statues 
present the Tegeans for a victory over the Lacedzemonians 
and the statues given by the Lacedwemonians after the defeat 
of the Athenian fleet by their king Lysander. There was one 
noble trophy, in which every Greek might feel a pride—the 
wtatues consecrated to the god fur the victory obtained over 
the Persians at Marathon, by the arms of united Greece, cast 
out of spoils taken from the field of battle. some idea may 
‘be formed of the value of these treasares, from the fact that 
the Phocians plundered the temple of gold and silver to the 
value of 10,000 talents, about 12,500,000 dollars. For this 
plunder of the shrine of Apollo, all Greece armed to punish 
the Phocians for their impiety! Their territdhyy was laid 
waste, a heavy fine imposed upon them, and they were de- 
prived of the right of sending deputies fo the Amphictyouic 
council. 

Several mmsuccessfat atiempty were made to plunder the 
temple. The solders of Xerxes advanced to Delphi with that 
purpose, but were 0 frighteued hy the porteutons noises that 
issued from the sacred valley, that they fed in dismay. The 
Gauls also, who made 2 sunilar attempt, were alarmed by 
mysterious sounds, which they took for angry mutterings of 
‘the god, and abandoned the design. Sylla was made of sterner 
stuff; he treated the accounts of prodigies which the aoldiers 
Drought to him, when he had seut to rob the temple, as idle 
tales, and told them that what they heard was @ sign that 
‘Apollo would be happy to oblige tiem. Nero took from it 
sh brazen statues, and Constantine the Great completed its 
rain by casrying off to Constantinople the sacred tripod, and 
the statues, Of the following tiadition related by Dodwell, 
we could Jearn nothing at Kastri. “ ‘The Kastriotes have a 
tradition, that at the birth of Christ, 0 priest of Apollo, who 
‘was wacrificing at this place, suddenly stopped the sacrificial 
ceremonies, and declared to the multitude that the son of a 
God was at that moment born, whose power would equal 
that of Apollo, but that the Delphian god would ultimately 
triumph over the new-born div ‘inity. ‘The words were scarcely 
‘uttered, when the rock was rent in two by a clap of thunder, 
and the priest was consumed to ashes by a flash of lightning.” 
It is certain that the oracle had ceased to give answers in the 
time of Juvenal, 126 A. D., for he expressly refers to it: 
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_—* cpeatam Delphis oraculs cessant, 
‘Et genus humanum damnat caligo uturi.” 
Sat. vi. 664, 

‘The church of St. Elias, which stands a little below the Cas- 
talian fount, is built up with the capitals and shafts of columns; 
it contains nothing of any particular interest. When we on- 
tered it, an old Greek priest, with a long beard, was engaged 
in flogging a young Delphiad for neglecting the oracles of an- 
cient ing It was not until this affair was terminated, 
that we could induce the papyas (priest) to shew us through 
his church, When we asked for traditions of the oracle, he 
‘was as mute as that fountain of superstition itself; when we 
spoke of Marathon Miltiades, his eye kindled, and he burst out 
with an encomium on Bozcaris aid Suli, and protested, that 
though he knew but little of the ancient history of Greece, he 
was sure that the heroivm of the Suliote clucftain paralicled 
both that itiades aud Leonidas, and fhat inodern Greece 
only wanted a Homer and a Pindar fo make it as famous for 
valour as ancient Greece. I showed him a translation, in mo- 
dern Greek, of Hallecks’s Ode ou Marco Bozzaris: he read it 
with much emotion, and begged it of me in the most earnest 
mauner, offering to g1\e me in exclumge any quautity of Del- 

hian coins. I gave it to him, aud we left him drilling his re- 
factory pupil in the murtiul sentiments of the heroic ode, 

‘We were accompanied, during thi mspectiou of the ruins of 
Delphi, by the son of the demarch. We were not permitted to 
visit them alone, as the government had recently sent orders, 
that the utmost vigilance should be eacrcised 10 preveut tras 
vellers from carryivg away or defacing ony of the remains of 
art. We left the little village of Kaxfri carly in the morning 
of the day after our arrival. We proposed to go hence to Ar- 
rakhova, by way of the Corycian cave, which lies above Del- 
phi, on the mounting, near to the hase of the topmost peak of 
Parnassus. Our departure was delayed for some tine, from 
the difficulty of findmg a guide, «+ the road lay through’ a de- 
solate aud dangerous country, which was still the haunt of 
robbers. The Athenian guide declined tu go with us, and pro- 
fessed to know nothing of the existence of such a cave. He 
proceeded along the vailey of Delphi to Arrakhova, where we 
‘were to rejoin him. ‘The brother of the demarch was at last 
persuaded to conduct us, aud we set out on fuot, properly 
armed. The road, which here, ay every where else in Greece, 
‘was nothing more than a mule path, ran up to the top of the 
precipice, which overhangs Delphi on the west. ere we 
turned to take a parting glance at the oracular city. ‘The dees 
valley was but ‘dimly lighted, the sup not having yet cl 
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above the high mountains which surround it. As we traced 
the terraces which rire from the bottom of the valley, it re~ 
quired but a slight effort of the imagination to conceive the 
original splendour of the sacred city, when the temples rove 
tier above tier to the lofty platform, crowned by the magniti- 
eeat shrine of Apollo—with the intervening space filled up 
with statues; the valley sprinkled with fountains and altars, 
which the smoke of sacrifice ascended: the wultitudes 
walking in the groves; kings, warriors, aud people, from the 
remotest climes, who had here gathered to cousult the oracle: 
the solenm awe that perraded the throngs when the doors of 
the temple were thrown open, mid the Pythia mounted the 
tripod; the loud shouts with which some hero was hailed, aa 
he returned from the hill of mysterious counsel with the pro- 
phstie promise of victory. No spot could have been fonnd 
tter suited for the parposes of the superstitious worship to 
which it was dedicated, than this dark and mystezious valley 
As we tarued to parsue the way, the sn wheel above the 
monntains, and illuminated the sombre vale with the broad 
glare of light; sv fled the dark saperstitiuns that ouce dwelt 
in it before the effulgent huht of the Christian revelation. 

The precipice on which we were standing still contained 
the fraces of an aucient stadium, which to this day is called 
Pentathlon, from the five species of exercise practised in it, 
viz., darting, quoiting, wrestling, leaymg, running. From 
this precipice the path ascended to the summits of the neigh. 
bouwiug mountains, over wiose bare and rocky surface we 
walked until we vame tu a seraggy forest of firs, and beyond, 
a deserted vill-ge, Some distance farther we arnved at the 
base of @ steep hill, whose midey were covered with rocks and. 
loowe stones, With couxiderable difficulty we made our way 
up it, followed by a mast doz belonging to the demarch. In 

en minutes we reached the mouth of the cave, the narrow 
entrance of which i+ almost concealed trom view by the 
bushes that overhang it. We left the dog at the month of the 
cave, ag a sentinel to udmonish us of the approach of any one. 
Upon entering we found ourselves in a most magnificent 
chamber, 33) feet loug, and 200 feet wide. The roof was hung 
with stalactites, that fell in graceful folds nearly to the pave- 
ment; columns of sialagmites supported the arched ceiling, 
and the sides were pierced with numerous apertures and 
caverns, that seemed to open into the heart of the moun- 
tain, while a blue mist enveloped the whole piace, and gavo 
to the cavern a dim aud vague infinity that was exceed- 
ingly imposing. We descended to some depth below the 
entrance, until we came to an ascent which conducted to a 
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leaser cave at the bottom; we climbed up it, and looked 
down the declivity, bat eceing no end to it, and not wishing 
to descend into the bowels of the mountain, we declined 
yursuing our researches further. 

The bottom of the cave wes xtrewed with circles of wtot 
in the midst of which the earth was blackened with the smoke 
of fires kindled by the troojw and cipsien who lad resorted 
here : it frequently served ax a hiding place for the villagers 
of Castri during the revolution. With the aucient Greeks this 
beautiful grotto was regarded as a residence of the Nymphs, 
and on a rock near the entrance, an inscription recorda that it 
‘was cousecrated to Pau and the Nymphs. While we were in 
the lower part of the cave, the narrow aperture at the en- 
trance gave such little light, that we could hardly find our 
way out; here, while we paused to look around, « foud shrill 
whistle proceeded from some invisible bving, that mado the 
many chambers of this court of the Sarand Auli,” or “Forty 
Halls,” as it is called by the Grecks, ring with multiplied 
echoes. We were but throe persons, and it was in the power 
of any single indisidual to shut up the nouth of the cave, and 
prevent us from esenping. We at first Looked around, to ree 
if the sound bad proceeded fiomt any one conecaled iu the nu- 
merous recesses in the sidex of the cayeru. We saw no human 
being. The guide, imncd: leariug the whietle, fell 
upon his knees, and uttered ration of « Rubs 
bers!” and there he ronained pale, and shivering with fear.— 
We coucluded that we were in ihe hands of robbers, #0 we 
advanced to the eatrance tu meet the foe, determined, if vot 
overmatched in numbers, to defend onr lives to the lant ex- 
tremity. As we advanced, the light revealed. the eutranc 
but no robbers; in a minute more we ravhed out, but the 
same desolate scene presented itself ax when we entered the 
cave. Not a hmuan being was in sight, ond even the dog was 
gone. W6 halloved, aud traversed up aud down the mountain 
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an hour, in the hops of fuding the dug, or some clue to 
ingular mystery, but oar cilurts were all in vain, and we 
departed without the dug, who hed probably been’ spirited 
away by some nymph, for this intrusion upon her aucient 
haunts. Nuthing was ever more heard of uur canine compa- 
nion. The Corycim cave was formerly the hanut of a des. 
perate band of robbers, aud it ix uot unlikely that some one of 
their number had given this intimation of their presence.— 
After this singular adventure, we crowed over the mountain 
to the south, and descended to the village of Arrakhova. 
From this place we started, ou the succeeding day, for Li- 
vadia, in Boectia. Two hours before arriving at thie place, 
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‘we entered a mountain pass, which separated the kingdoms of 
Phocis and Bootia. Near the end of the pass we came to an 
encampment of eoldiers, who had just had an encounter 
with a band of robbers from the neighbouring mountains; no 
lives had been lost, but some of the soldiers were severely 
wounded. The field of battle was covered with spoils of 
war, sich as broken atteghans, Albanian muskets, and tar- 
booshes riddled with butlet holes: the robbers had apparently 
got the worst of the affray. Livadia is the capital of Beotia. 
Before the war its population amounted to 10,000; it is now 
reduced to about 6,000. Consistently with the proverbial hu- 
midity of the Borotian climate, it rained all the time we were 
at Livadia, Our lodgings were besieged at Livadia, by many 
of the wretched beings whom the unhealthiness of the climate 
afflicts with disease and suffering. As every Frank is supposed. 
to be 2 doctor, we were called on to administer relief. It was 
in vain that we disclaimed being of the medical fraternity ; 
‘we were compelled to distribute the last of our stock of Sied- 
litz powders among them, and they went off, full of faith in 
their healng properties. 

At Lavadsa we visited the cave of Trophonius, within which 
was anciently cnacted a villanous jugglery that cozened peo- 
ple out of their senses. Nearat hound we drank of the foun- 
tains of newury and obhvion; the waters of Lethe were 
muddy and turbid, while those of memory were clear and 
tranquil as a mirror which reflects all that passes before it. 
From Livadia we turned to the north, and followed the 
plain of Thebes until it conducted ua to the city of Epam- 
mondas, at the foot of a mountain, at the head of a broad 
and fertile plain that stretcher befure it to the limits of 
Beeotia. On our way across the plain we saw traces of 
the ancient road that Ied from Thebes to Athens. It was 
uncovered by the Ixbourers enguged in laying out a new 
route between there celebrated capitals. “It consisted of 
broad parallel slabs of stone, with earth between, like the 
modera tramways; the tracks of chariot wheels were yet 
quite distinct. 1 much regretted that we were not able to 
visit Cheronza, the Lirth-place of Plutarch, and the scene of 
the fatal battle that gave Philip of Macedon the easy con- 
(nest of the rest of Greece. 


“that dishonest victory 
At Cheronces, fatal to Hberty, 
‘Whose tidings killed that old man cloqueat.” 


‘Thebes has utterly disappeared from the face of the earth; 
nothing remains but a few acattered and disjointed columns of 
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the city of Cadmus and Epaminondas. It was levelled to the 
gonad by ‘Alexander, with the exception of the house of 
Pindar, and thirty thousand of its inhabitants sold into 
slavery. As an author remarke—* Strangely as have vanished. 
from ‘all the cities of Greece, Athens excepted, the mo- 
numents and evidence of their former magnificence and 
civilidation, from no one of them have they 20 completely 
disappeared as from Thebes. Corinth has its heavy Doric 
temple; Argos its theatre; Sparta the presumed tomb of 
Leonidas; Messene its splendid walls and towers; Delphi 
ite excavated tombs, and the foundations of its temples; 
but Thebes has nothing.” 

‘We ptarted from Thebes for Platwa, by the road which 
Jeads from Leucta and Thespia. On the battle field where 
‘Epaminondas humbled the power of Sparta, we stopped a 
while to form some idea of the position of the two armies, 
‘The Spartana had evidently the worst ground, and it was 
very rash in Cleombrotus to give battle, notwithstanding the 
great superiority of his numbers; but it may be doubted 
‘whether he could have pevaiet, under the most favourable 
circumstances, against the valour and skill of Epaminondas. 
We arrived at Plata long after nixht; before we reached 
it, it grew intensely dark, avd we could no longer 
the path. We were completely lost, and wandered about 
in the darkness, not knowing whither to direct our steps. 
At last we perceived the fire of a shepherd in the hilla; we 
clambered up to his encampment, through the midst of his 
flock, that was scattered in a wide circuit around the 
watch-fires. He was alone with his sheep and dogs; we 
asked him for the way to Platewa, but he knew of no such 
place; we unrolled the map by the fire, and found that the 
modern name was Kokla, which he at once recognised as 
the name of a khan a mile distant—a sud commentary this, 
on the instability of human glory, when « modern Greek 
roams over the fields of the ancieut glory of hie country, 
and knows not that he treads upon the dust of heroes, who 
have made his country famous to all races and generations 
of civilised men, 

Under the guidance of the she] we arrived at the 
khan of Kokla in about half an hour more. It was then 
about nine o’clock at night; the khan was closed, and the 
Hghta extinguished. We roused the master of the khan 
with a Imocking thet threatened to bring the frail tene- 
ment about his ears, He came out with e light in one hand, 
and a po in the other. Soon after the landlord appeared, 
& gucet rushed out in a great rage, with a drawn sword, 
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vociferating oaths in come helf dozen different tongues, and 
swearing stoutly that we should not enter the house; that 
‘we were a band of robbers, and that no honest man would 
be travelling abont the country at that time of night. We 
endeavoured tv explain to this Bombastes Furioso the 
cause of our tardy arrival, bat he grew only the more fa- 
rious, and insisted that we shoutd immediately leave the pre- 
tises, or he would be the death of some of us. With that 
intent he entered the imu, to obtain his pistols. Our guide 
now grew furious; be unsheathed his own scimitar, as- 
cended the steps of the khan, and prepared to meet his 
enemy when he shoald return from his chamber; he saw 
fit, however, to remain within, and did not re-appear, but 
contented himself with muttering threats. It was now the 
landlord’s part to play the braggadocia. He obstinately re- 
fused to allow us to enter; we offered him money, we threat- 
ened, and coaxed, but it was ajl in vain. At last the 
guide bethought him of a ehooting license he had with him, 
with the royal seal and coat of arms. He held this up before 
the eyes of the inhospitable host, and threatened him with the 
vengeance of King (tho: the effect was instantaneous; no 
sooner did he see the emblems of his royal master, than he 
begged a thousand pardons, opened the doors, kindled a fire, 
and gave us a good supper. ‘The next morning the stranger 
with whom we had the wordy ekirmish of the previous even- 
ing, rode off without speaking to us. He was a Pole, who, 
having been in the Greek war, had settled in Greece, anc 
taken up @ considerable quautity of land near Kokila. 

‘The ruins of Platwea lay afew paces to the south of the 
khan, The walls are admirably preserved, tier upon tier of 
‘the huge blocks of stone, of which they were built, still re~ 
maining, and extending in all the sweep of their original cir- 
cuit. Foundations of the houses withm the enclosure exist, 
with the usual quautify of broken tiles nnd pottery ware; 
several columns, and the imposts of some of the gates, lay 
scattered iu broken fragments around. Platea lies upon one 
of the lower declivites of Cithezron, near the eastern extremity 
of the plain of Bwotia. The site of the original city is moc- 
gupled ; the fountains and streams of water yet remain which 
induced the Grecian forces to resort fo it. In making this 
movement they were followed by the Persians, under Mar- 
donius, who supposed that they were retreating. The forces 
of the Greeks amounted only to 70,000, while those of the 
Persiana were upwards of 350,000. Notwithstanding this dis- 
parity of numbers, they fought with a desperate valour, and 
obtained such a decisive victory, that the Persians were driven 
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from Greece, and never again croased the Hellespont. It was 
upon thia occasion that the prize of valour was bextowed up- 
on the Platams by the acclamations of united Greece. Subse- 

ently, upon the siege of their city by the Lacedemonianx, 
the Plateoans referred to the achievements of that memorable 
day, which secured the liberties of Greece. In appealing to 
the besiegere to spare their city, they said—* Cast your eyes on 
the monuments of your ancestors, which you see here, to whom. 
we annually pay all the honours whieh can be rendered to the 
names of the dead. You thought fit to intrust their bodiey 
with us, 28 we were eye-witnesses of their bravery; and yet 
you will now give up their ashes to the Thebans, who fought 
against them at Plata. Will yon enslave a province, where 
Greece recovered her liberty? Will you destroy the temples 
of those gods, to whom you owe the vietory /” This sioge was 
one of the most sivgular ou record. ‘the besiegers drew a 
‘wall around the city, and endeny oured to overtop its wally by 
elevating other walls above them, ut the besieged kept pace 
with them, and piled tower upon tower, until the walls rose 
to such a frei ious height, that they threatened to fall aud 
crush the defenders upon their lofty ramparts. ‘The Lacedze~ 
monians took the city and razed if {o the ground. Alexander 
after the victory of Arbela, where he annihilated the Persian 
power, wrote to the Platzans, from the field of battle, that he 
would rebuild the city from: {he spoils tuken from their an- 
cient enemies, to reward the zeal and bravery by which their 
ancestors had distinguished themuel\es in defending the com- 
mon liberties of Greece. He kept his promise, aud the walls 
which we inspected at Plata were the remains of those raised, 
by Alexander. I was more interested in viewing the territory 
of this gallant little republic, than in any other spot of Greece, 
for it was owing to the constancy aud bravery, of the Plauteans, 
that the liberty of Greece wax xaved from destraction by the 
Persians. 

Plata we directed our course to Athens, hy way of 
the pass of the pass of Eleutheree and the Eleusinian plain, 
At Fleusia we entered upon the Sacred Way, by which we 
had travelled from Athens when descending into the Morea, 
and, at {en o’clock at night, upon issuing from the defile that 
leads to the Gulf of Salamis, we again beheld the Acropolia, 
glittering in the moonlight with its comet of temples. On 
riding up to the hotel, we were hailed from the window by 
our fellow-traveller, the Frenchman, who had left us at 
Vostitza, to return to Athens by way of Corinth. He had just 
arrived; having taken a boat at Calamach, he had got’ be- 
calmed in the Gulf of Salamis, where he lay, drifting to and 
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fro, daring the time that we were travelling from Delphi to 
fro, daring ing iphi 


‘We had now accomplished the tour of Greece. In about one 
month and a half we had treversed the Peloponnesus end 
Hellas, visited every state of ancient Greece, contemplated the 
sites and ruins of Sparta, Corinth, 3, Measene, Achaia, 
Delphi, Platea, Thebes, Leuctra, and oat every spot me+ 
morable in Grecian history, either for the deeds of valour, of 
which it was the scene, the temples and architectural monu- 
ments which it contained, or the legislation and laws which 
characterised it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Departure for Egypt—Steamboats in the Mediterranean.—The Is- 
jand of Syra—Turkish and Egyptian fleets in he harbour of 
‘Alexandria — Arrival at Alexandria—Hotels—-Polyglotism of 
the Arabs.— Choosing a aervant.—Modern Alexandria,—Climate 
of Egypt. . 


Surrenine under a violent fever, contracted during a tour 
through Greece, 1 was obliged to separate from my com- 
pagnons do voyage, and return to Europe. I left Athens in tha 
‘Austrian steamer for Ancona. The usual quarantine of fifteen 
days at this place, for persons comiug from the Levant, was 

faced to five days, in cousideration of our fellow-passenger, 
the Prince of Cambridge. The prince bad been travelling for 
some time in Greece and Turkey, aud was then retaming to 
Europe, to pass the summer in Switzerland. He was exceed 
ingly affable and frank m manner, and manifested much in- 
terest in the United States, particularly touching our state and 
national governments, ‘and the pablic works; and evinced a 
cultivated and well-informed mind, that was no less becom= 
ing to him as a gentleman than as a prince. 

in the November of the same year, I again stood upon the 
shores of the Adriatic, having, during the summer and aatumn, 
made the tour of Central Europe, and descended through Aus- 
tris, by Vienna and Trieste. Iwas now about to realise the 
tong-cherished idea of a tour to Egypt. I embarked in tho 
Austrain steamer ‘Metternich’ for the island of Syra, in the 
Archipelago, where we were to take the French steamer from 
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‘Malta, on her way to Alexandria. The Mediterranean is now 
traversed in all parts by steamboats, 90 that travellers meet 
‘with no difficulty for want of conveyance. Four lines ofsteam~ 
oats ply constantly between Marseilles, Genoa, Leghom, 
Naples, and Civita Vecchia, the port of Rome. The French go- 
yernment steamers depart frum Mareeilles every ten days for 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Athens, Malta, and Alexandria, touch- 
ing at Leghoru, Naples, and Civita Vecchia. The English 
atoamers touch also at Marseilles every fortnight, on their way 
to and fro between England, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria. 
A line of steamers leaves Marseilles every ten days, and rune 
down the Spanish coast to Cadiz, touching at al] the principal 
ports. At Constantinople there is a scmi-monthly line of 
ateamera to Trebizond, on the south side of the Black Sea, 
‘whence travellers may cross into Persia; another line goes to 
Odessu, the road to St. Petershurg; and another goes from 
Constantinople, through the Black ea to the Danube, upithat 
river 'to Pesth, and thence in smaller boats to Vienna. There 
is alse an occasional boat, which, starting from Constantino- 
ple, toushew at Rhodes, Cyprun and Beyrout, Sidon, Acre, Jit, 

c., on the coast of Puivatine, from any of which ports the 
traveller may reach Jerusalem or Damascus in a few days. In 
ten days from Marseilles the traveller may transport himeelfto 
the city of the sultan, or the rands of Egypt; and in a few 
days more, he muy be on the high roud {0 Tspahan, St. Peters- 
burg, Thebes, or Palmyra. A few years agu, the traveller who 
ventured beyond Malta, was obliged to he tossed about for 
months by the contrary winds and wavesof the Mediterranean, 
before he could attain’ places which now, by fhe aid of ateam, 
without inconvenience, he reaches ina few days. Six years 
have effected this great change in the Mediterranean. This con- 
stant intercourse between the Christian and Mahommeden ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean, is destined to materially ad~ 
vance the cause of civilisation and letters. In twelve days 
the Atlantic may be crossed to England, two thence to Paris, 
three to Marseilles, and ten to Constantinople or Alexandria; 
0 that in one month from the departure from America, the 
traveller may be standing by the ruins of the Parthenon, be- 
neath the shadow of St. Sophia, or at the base of Pompey'a 
Piller. 

‘We arrived at Syra in seven days from Trieste; here we 
found that the steamer had departed for Alexandria, so we 
‘were obliged to remain until the arrival of the next packet 
from Marseilles. Syra, being in a central part of the Archi- 

igo, haa been chosen as the point of junction for the Aus~ 
Pied ond Frencb lines of stoamers which traverse the Adriatic 
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and Mediterranean ; here they meet and exchange passengers 
for Marseilles, Venice, Athens, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and the other ports of the Levant. It is one of the ‘shining 
Cyclades ;* Delof, the birth-place of Apollo; Rhenia, the burial- 
place for the dead of Delos, within which, from ite being con- 
secrated to Apollo, no one could be interred; Tenos, now, a8 
of old, celebrated for its wines; Myconos, anciently unin- 
habited, from its frequent earthquakes; and Paros, famous for 

uorries from which Praxiteles, and the other Grecian 
sculptors, derived the marhle for their statues, are all in sight 
of Syra. “his is the island described by Homer av‘ 


Not Tange, but fruitful: stored with gram to keep 
‘The bellowing oxen and the bleating shoep ; 
Hor sloping hills the mantling vinoa adorn, 
‘And her rich valleys wavo with golden corn.” 

Pore Opye. ib. xv, 


It is sadty changed since Homer's time, in all but one rekpect 
-~it still preserves its ancient diminutivenesm, not being more 
than seven or eight miles long and four broad. But few man- 
tling vines adorn the hills, and of rich valleys waving with 
golden cora, I saw noue; there are not thirty acres of fillable 
jand in the whole island. It consists, for the most part, of 
ateep and precipitous hills, rising from either side of the ie- 
Jand, to a high peak in the centre, witha few ravines, orrocky 
dells, clearmg their sides, clothed with a scanty covering of 
earth, and sprinkled with ohve trees, A small valley among 
the heights back of the town, about a quarter of a mile in 
length, containing an orange grove, is a charming oasis in the 
sterile wilderness of rock around if. A colony of Ipsariotes, 
recently settled at Syra, are cutting the rocky precipices into 
terraces, and strewing then with soil, which is imported from 
the main land. They have sneceeded in rearing some vines 
and fig trees, but the mountain torrents coustuntly threaten to 
wash away and destroy theirlabours. 

The town of Syra rises like an amphitheatre upon the sides 
of the mountain. An open space of ground about the middle 
of the hill, serves as a lime of division between the portion of 
the town inhabited by the Roman Catholics, and that occupied 
‘by the members of the Greek church. Such an irreconcilable 
animosity exists between the Greeks of these two religious 
sects, as to prevent them from living peaceably together in 
the same town. The port, which is of a semicircular form, is 
sheltered upon the east, west, and south, and is one of the 
best harboura belonging to the kingdom of Greece. The town 
is built around the port, and on the acclivity of the hill, and 
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presents quite an imposing appearance on the sea side, but 
within, it is one of the worst-built towns in the East. There 
ia but one street, on the narrow level between the foot of the 
mountain and the river, and that is so wretchedly paved that 
itis hardly passable. The other parts of the town are tra- 
versed by narrow and filthy laues. For the want of walks 
upon terre firma, the inhabitants resort to promenades in bunts 
upon the harbour, which ou Sundays and féte days is covered 
with gay parties. Syra is the most flourishing place in the 
new Kingdom of Greece: its advantageous position on the 
reat lighway between Egypt and ‘Turkey aud Europe, and 
its excellent harbour, has made it the extrepot tur the rest of 
Greece. Before the war, it was nothing but anext of pirates, 
but it has now risen to he a place of the first importance. 
Ship-building is extensively carried on. Jt contains several 
flourishing missionary and goverument schools, one of the for- 
aner of wich, founded by the American mission, has exerciaed 
‘@ most favouravle moral intuence upon the rising generation. 
Some idea may be formed of the extensive commerce of thin 
rocky little island, from the fact that, in 1835, 1,422 veasela 
entered its port, the tomage of which amounted to 307,267 
tons, and the value of their cargoes to about 2,226,715 dollars; 
—2,635 vessels were cleared in the sume year, the tonnage of 
which 111,489 tons, und the value of their cargoes nearly 
9,032,860 dollare. 

British consul at xyra acty also ax the American consul. 

On the morning of the fourth day after our departure from 
Syra, a little after sunrise, the word was passed through the 
cabin of the steamer, that the coast of Egypt was in sight. 
We were all soon upon deck. The first object that caught my 
attention was the tull shaft of Pompey’s Pillar, riving among 
a forest of masts. The cuast aud town lay go flat ax to be 
hardly discernible. The sand hills of Aboukir, though at sume 
distance, dazzled the eye with their strong reflection of the 
sun-light, and beyond thein stretched the desert. In a few 
moments, however, the ancieut capital of the Ptolemies rose 
in full view. Rapidly urging vur way through the narrow 
entrance, against which the sea was Violently dashing, we 
rounded into the harbour of \lexandria. 

‘A more magnificent sight I have never witnessed; the 
whole harbour seemed to be covered with fleets. As we 
slowly pushed on to anchorage ground, abreast of the town, 
we passed through the midst of the fleet, Upon one side of 
us rose the gigantic Mahmoudieh, bristling with upwards of 
one hundred and forty cannon, and with her four decks, and 
great height, resembling a floating fortress. Farther onward, 
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‘we passed the mont beautiful of corvettes, the Damanhour, 
commanded by Seyd Bey, the second son of the Pashe. The 
taut, trim-built air of this vessel wan striking. Her tall, ta- 
poring masta, raked like a cutter, while her sharp, cat-water 
, her elegant mould, and high finish, and the grace with 
which she sat upon the water, struck me as the beau ideal of 
ip building. We passed immediately under the bows of the 
Nile, « fine, imposing-looking armed steamer. We were con- 
tinually on the gui view, ronuing from side to ride, to see here 
a beautiful cutter, there a ship of the line, by whose side we 
dwindled into insignificance, then an armed yacht. And what. 
with the immense size of these leviathane of the deep, the 
beauty of some, the gorgeous decorations of others, and the 
great number of all, we were interested in the highest degree. 
But our admiration was excited up to the highest degree 
‘when we dropped anchor alongside of a frigate lying near to 
the landing. 

This was a long double-bonked frigate. There she lay, & 
perfect model of naval beauty. ‘The sharp, elongated bows, 
the swelling sides, and the inimitable grace with which the 
stern was rounded off—and then her very tell maets, which 
roze to such a height, and tapered off’ so gently, as to appear 
lost in air, and the air of defiance and proud confidence she 
‘wore, at once removed our prepossessions in favour of the 
corvette. We were all eager to learn her name and origin. 
‘The captain informed us she went by no other name than that 
of The American, and that she was built by Mr. Rhodes, the 
‘American constructor to the sultan. I, of course, was Tost 
agreeably surprised ; and being the only American on board, 
‘was warmly congratalated at thisexhibition of American skill. 

subsequently made a visit to the principal vessels of the 
fleet. The Portuguese vice-cunsul obtained us an interview 
with Seyd Bey, the eon of the Pasha, on board of this corvette. 
‘We were conducted to the corvette in his own barge, and 
introduced to the bey upon the deck of hisown vessel. He 
was a large, ungainly personage, and for some reason or other, 
always kept one eye closed, which made him appear blind. 
He received us, however, with much cordiality, addressed 
us in very good French. His crew went through all the 
manoeuvres of a ea-fight with great dexterity and facility, 
‘They ran ont the guns, and imitated the process of loading 
and fring ; the marines mounted the bulwarks for boarding, 
and grappling men ran up to the to fire upon the decks 
of the foe. A cry of fire was raised below ; a separate corps 
of men descended with buckets, extinguished the fie, sad 
returned to their poste. We boarded, we fought; the foe 
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surrendered gest the shout of victory was reised by the crew; 
in which, s0-cich had we all been interested, that, losing out 
sense of propriety, his highness and the rest of us all joined. 
‘The whole affair was so admirably conducted, and the disci- 

line was 60 excellent, that we could not but be euthusiastic 
in our congratulations to the bey. He conducted us to his 
cabin; the foor was covered with Persian carpets, and the 
hole apartment was furnished with great sumptuoumess. 
‘The bey did me the honour to make several inquiries alter 
the United States, and 1 was much moved by the admiration 
which he expressed for that remarkable example of 


; © Virtue confessed in human shape,” 


Washingtou. I replied to his highness, that should he ever 
be called to the Divan, I hoped he might find this great cha- 
racter worthy of imitation, evev in the exercise of oriental 
sovereignty. He responded that, av « general, a statesman, 
and a man, a sovereign could have no worthier example than 
‘Washington. 

Leaving this corvetie, we rowed over to sce the American. 
The Arabs call her by no other name than that of  Merkeb 
Amelikan”—the American vessel. Cpon sendiug up our 
anies, we were very politely received by her Turkish com- 
mander. If we were struck with her external beauty, we 
were no leas so with the iuterior, The clean decks, the 
polished guns, the well-drvssed crew, and the shiplike equip 
ment of every thing, much delighted us. Her connnander 
apoke only Turkish, but he invited us to his cabin, where coftee 
and pipes were served tu us; though, ay it wae the fete of tne 
Ramazan, he himself did not partake of them. He made us - 
observe that the beautiful wood with which the cabin waa 
decorated was American; most of it was bird’s-eye maple. 
After a thorough examiuativa of this splendid frigate, we 
desired our dragoman to express uur seuse of the civilities of 
her captain, and we then passed to visit the other vessels. 

There were in the harbour nincteen abips of the tine—seven~ 
teen frigates, and twenty other armed vessels, in all about 
sixty. This great fieet almost filled the harbour. It 
constituted the whole force of the combined Turkish and 
E, ‘ian fleets. It may be remarked that the Turkish were 
anuch better built, in general, than the Egyptian vessels. An 
armed brig in the Egyptiun service is named Washington, 
‘The number of men in the fleet is estimated at more than 
forty thousand. This floating population, with the fixed 

@ 
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rendents of Alexandna, sugmented the poy Mthon of that 
place to eighty thousand 8 

‘When I returned to Alevandiia from Syna, tle plague was 
on board the fleet, and it was im a state of quarantme, but 
such was the cleanlmess and good condition of the vessels, 
that it made but few t1ctime 

The steamer anchored a short distance from the custom- 
house quay She was mmediately boarded by the agents of 
the hotels, to one of whom we confided our baggage There! 
were nearly one hundied pasangers, most of them British of 
ficers, going out to India by way of the Red Sea and Suez. 
On landme, we found oursclves m the mst of an mmense 
rabble of donkey and c-m | drivers, who were fighting for the 
possession of us It Was hudly possible to get a footing on 
shore withoat flounslung ow sticks ught and left, but we 
‘were discomfited it the ‘ust charge, and weie canned off by 
mam foice, aud thrust on the backs of donkiys, without any 
question as to om destiniten {way we went, however, at 

i gallop, with alittle Arab imy at the donkey's heels, bela- 
bourmg tim at every siep witha stout cudgel We dashed 
on at this heak-neck pace thiou,h the bazaars, and up and 

the nurow sticets, Sorta not a few fruit women, 

uitil we drew up vefoie the “ Hott] dOnent,” m the o 
Bquare, on vhich stid the consulates The first flag that 
eaught my eye was the “stars and stipes,” fluating over the 
hosptable mansion of Mr Ghiddon, ou: estimable consul m 
Egypt It was plcisint, m the senm-barbaric dommione of 
Mohammed Ah, to see this sign of the guardianship and 
‘watchfulne $ of onc » country 

‘The sem-monthly deputuie of the steamboat frum Suez to 
Bombay brings . ,1¢eat number of India tiavellera to Alex 
anda ‘Ths hwy kd to the estaLhshmeut of several well- 
hept hotels m Alexandiia and Cano We were much sur« 
pissed, on eusaug our hot, to find st fitted up with a com- 
fort and clesance thaf 1s oftcn sought for m vain im Italy 
‘The hotcl studs on one of flu sides of a lerge hol'ow square. 
Tms squaue 1s suoanded by 11 es of imposmg houses of 
stone, built 1 th much tacte aud cfict They are occupied 
by the different embissies md consi lates, and ate owned by 
Tbialaum Pash. ‘Tle hotel of the Jrench ambassador, how- 
ever, 13 the property of the French government In the md- 
dle of the squir> isa fountam of Mo\attam marble Upon 
and m the immediate vicumsty of this suai 3s concentrated, 
all the Frank population of Alexandita The consuls of Chris~ 
tian powers 11 Mahommedaa countzies have the national coat 
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of arma suspended over their doors, and their flosti 
over their oom. A Christian is amenable cay ane an 
for criminal acts. The pastice of. Turkish cadis is rather too 
arbitrary and venal to be deemed safe for the judgment of 
Christian culprits. Sultan Mahmoud deserves to be ranked 
among the benefactors and reformers of hia time, for that 
memorable declaration, “al) are equal before the sultan and 
the law,” by which, with a single stroke of his pen, ho oblit- 
erated the factitious and unjust distinctions o: and re 
eased the Hebrew and Christian part of his subjects from the 
tyranny of the Turks, who had, until then, regarded them- 
selves as their masters and superiors. 

Modern Alexandria is much better built than Constantinople. 
The houses are of stone, coated with plaster. Stone and 
building materials are abundant, as the earth beneath the mo- 
dern town is but a mass of ruins of the ancient capital of the 
Ptolemies. The houses are lofty, with but few windows, en- 
closed court-yards, and so constructed as easily to be shut off 
from communication with the street during the plague, The 
streets, which, from the heat of the climate, are necessarily 
Barrow, are unpaved. Brick or atone pavements would not 
‘be endurable under the torrid rays of au African san. 
sand is compactly trodden and smooth, and as there is no rain 
at Alexandria but for a few days in Winter, they are more 
elean than the well-paved streets of Euroycan cities. A high 
wind, however, raises the sand, and fills the air with floati 
particles very injurious to the eyes. The streets are fill 
‘with a motley crowd, and a striking contrast of costume and 

hysiognomy. The tall sleek Armenian, the sapple Greek, in 
fis close-fitiing jacket, flowing camese, and gaiters, the down- 
cast Jew, the sombre, heary-featured (opt, the haughty Turk, 
resplendent in a diamond-hilted sword and Cachmere turban, 
the wily, bronzed-faced Arab, the dark, thin-faced Bedouin, 
in his joos and sandals, the savage -\rnaout, rattling in 
pistols and scimitars, the Franks of every tongue and nation, 
jostle through the thronged avenues of the bazaar, presenting 
‘a scene that, to the stranger, seems to partake of tho fantastic 
show of a masquerade. Such 2 confusion of tongues, where 
you can hold no general communication, unless yoa be some- 
thing of a polyglot, is most perplexing. ’ An interpreter is an 
indispensable companion, if you wish to transact business, or 
interchange ideas with the Orientals. The Franke all speak 
French, but the Turka know no language but their own. This 
variety of languages renders their study a matter of course 
with the residents of the country. 1 have frequently met 
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merchants speaking with equal facility French, Italian, Greek, 
Arabic, and ‘Turkish. Indeed, so common is thia acquisition 
of languages in the East, that no surprise is expressed at a 
man 6) ing half a score or so of different tongues. 

commencing our walks in Alexandria, we provided 
ourselves with two servants, who acted as our dragomen, 
cooka, and factota. We were honoured, the dey of our arrival, 
with the visits of numerous applicants, seeking the distinction’ 
of being attached to the sersice of our honourable selves. 
They al! presented certificates of character and fitness, as long 
and numerously signed ae the petition of an office-hunter at 
‘Washington. 1 selected a black from Darfour, who had been 
in the service of Cloot Bey. He spoke half a dozen tongues. 
‘My companion chose an Arab, had been to Petra and 
Pabnyra, the dos dorados of all ambitious travellers. These 
two worthies negociated all our bargains in the bazaar, for 
which, in addition to their mouthly pay of twelve dollars, 
they charged us a liberal per centum. We found the cunning 
of the Arab, and the keen wit of the Darfour black, rather 
too sharp for us, so we were obliged to pick up a little Arabic 
ourselves, to escape the imposition ther combined knavery 
was continually practismg upon ue. 

‘We arrived at Alexa;sJria iu December, yet (he sun was op~ 
pressively hot, and yegetation was as green ond flourishing 
as with us in the mouth of May. We were dressed in sum~ 
mer apparel, and so strong was the heat of non, that we 
followed the custom of tle country, aud took a siesta until 
the waning of the sun's force. The perennial vegetation and 
cloudleas skies of Egypt, where nuture never slumbers, nor 
‘the sun is shorn of his glory, where the wight, with a cope 
illuminated with shiuiug stnrs, and a brilliant moon, seem 
but a pale reflex of day, constitute a source of great pleasure 
with the denizen of less favoured regions. ‘The air seema 
clearer, the eu, moon, and stars brighter, in Egypt thon in 

other country I have seen. This dazzle of light, by day 

| night, in at first very trying to the eyes, No wonder the 
ancient Egyptians were such great astronomers, when the 
heavens prgsent such # magnificent spectacle of planets and 
stare, and the arch of night is so brilliantly illuminated, from 
‘the zenith down to the horizon. 
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Mopsxn ALEXANDRIA does not occupy the site of the ancient 
city. It is situated on the narrow tongue of land forming part 
of the causeway which conuected the istand of Pharos with 
the nain land. The ancient city lay along the shore. The 
strip of land projects some distance out upon the ava, nearly 
at right angles with the main land, and makes a double har- 
hour. The eastern harbour, notwithste-siing its bad anchorage, 
was, until within a few years, the onl, he Frank vessels were 
itted to enter, The western wac%eserved exclusivel 

wr the vessels of the Faithful. This i) Sidious distinction fa 
removed, and the ('reacent and the C'rors ‘ow wave in peace- 
ful rivalry over the same waters. ‘The extremity of this piece 
of land branches out into two arms, extondiug over both har- 
bours. Upon one is built a fortification, and apon the other 
ntands a lighthouse. This building is erected upon or near 
the aite of the ancient Pharos; and the ceaseway which con- 
nects it with the strip of land on which the city stands, ie the 
original construction raised by the ancients to join Pharos to 
the main land. 

The lighthouse, built upon this island by Ptolemy Soter, 
‘was one of the most magnificent works of antiquity. It was 
of white marble, and so lofty ar to be visible a hundred miles 
at sea. It is succeeded by # fortress, surmounted by a tower, 
terminating in a lantern. The fortress was, until recently, 
jealously closed against the curiosity of the Franks. We 
‘crossed the long causeway which lends to it, without any 
previous permission. Passing the drawbridge, we arrived at 
‘the gate; it was open, and we entered without meeting 2 
soldier. After consi knocking and hallooing, we arour- 
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ed a dog and a Nubian slave, who seemed to constitute all the 
garrison, The Nubian gave us to understand that he was 
keeper of the light, and pointing to the vacant barracks with 
a triumphant chuckle, intimated that he was commandant of 
the fortress also. The castle is a large, uadrangular buld- 
ing, with more solid walls than usually belong to a Turkish 
8. Itis encircled by a water battery, which is #0 low 
that the guns cannot be used in very rough weather. On the, 
spacious square within the fort were large piles of cannou- 
balls, and numerous pieces of artillery and mortars, for the 
firing of bombs. A tower, shaped like a minaret, rises’ from 
the castle, and serves by night as a lighthouse, and by day aa 
9 landmark to the mariner steering for the flat shores of Egypt. 
The castle entirely covers the islet, so that we could not dis- 
cera any traces of the ancient Pharos, unless the broken co- 
lumns and blocks of stone laying along the causeway be frag- 
meata of that stupendous edifice. Rewarding the Nubian for 
his services as cicerone, we retraced our way back over the 
causeway, which is bordered on both sides by a high wall, 
‘and washed by the sea. 
Crossing the sand-hills, on our way to Cleopatra’s Needles, 
‘we found ourselves in the midet of a troop of savage doge, 
fighting for the carcs~~ of a camel. Our sudden apparition 
interrupted their civi?* roils, and they directed their attacks 
against us, whom tl*§ seemed to regard as a common enemy. 
We were assailed 2™ once by a score of these half-famished 
brutes. They seerr’d to be more eager to taste our flesh than 
to drive us from their prey. One fellow, who was a cross be- 
tween a jackal and a wolf, gave us a good deal of trouble, 
heading the attack, and pushing his onset 40 far as to divest 
one of us of a part of his nether garments. We kept our 
ground for a few minutes, defending onrselves in the best 
manner possible, until our foes, increasing in numbers and 
ferocity, obliged us to retreat. We withdrew slowly, with 
faces turned upon the enemy, until we had crossed over into 
@ neighbouring canine territory, when we were received by 
another set, not so ferocious, but equally annoying. Having 
raised the howling of these dogs, we found, as usual, all the 
others in fall cry ‘pon our way to the city. The outskirts 
and cemeteries of Alexandria are infested by troops of ope. 
They have lost all traits of the domestic dog, and possess 1 
wild and savage nature of the wolves, jackals, and foxes, 
among which they burrow. ‘They bave a most amusing 
variety of physiognomy, indicating the mixed character of 
their » By day they lie sleeping on the sand-bille 
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which encompass the city, with o sentinel on guard to ad- 
monish them of the coming of some unlucky Frank, (ghey 
never trouble Turks) whom they assail with more than Mus- 
sulman virulence and hate. By night they prow] about among 
the cemeteries, where, in ihe time of the plague, they fre- 
gently dig up the bodies which have been interred during 

day. On my return to Alexandria the plague was raging 
in the city, and carrying off numbers of victims daily. Walk- 
ing out one day to look at the cemeterics, I saw a pack of 
dogs gnawing at the flesh of a human body, which they had 
dug out of the grave the preceding night. As is the custom 
of the Turks, it was buried but a few feet below the surface, 
and they had easily disinterred it by scratching away a foot 
or two of loose sand that ley over it. It was a disgusting 
spectacle, but one which struck me with less surprise, as1 had. 
observed the same thing at the cemetery of Scutari, opposite 
Constantinople. ‘These dogs have oll their veparate districts, 
well defined and marked uff, imto which it is death for a 
stranger of the canine race to enter. At night, the sharp cry 
of the wolf, and the how! of the jackal, nay be heard mingling 
with the barking of the dogs ou the desert waste which sur- 
rounds Alexandria. 

Cleopatra’s Needles stand in an angle of the walls on the 
eastern harbour, near to the sea shore. These beautiful obeliska 
axe each sixty-five feet high, of sold hlock of red Syene granite. 
galy one ig standing, which ia covered with bivroglyphics, as 
fresl when first from the hands of the sculptor, excey 
on the side where the face of the obelisk is expored to the 
drifting sands. The prostrate obelisk was presented to Epg- 
land by the pasha. A proporition, in 1832, wan made in the 
House of Commons to remove this obelisk to England. Its 
weight was estimated at two hundred and eighty-four tons, 
and the cost of its transportution at 8,000 dollars; the pro~ 
position has not been carried into efiect. ‘fhe French have 
adorned the Place de la Concorde, at Paris, with an obelisk 
taken from the entrance to one of the temples at Thebes. The 
ancient Romans ornamented the metropvlitan city, and the 
provincial capitals, with obelisks transported from Egypt, and 
they also served toembellish Byzantium. Eleven entire obe- 
lisks, ond the fragments of may others, brought from Egypt, 
yet exiat at Rome, and sve anong the most elegant monuments 
‘that aurvive the fall of “+mperial city. Obelisk were placed. 
before the entrances of 1 [palaces and temples, both vs orna- 
ments and historical 2 Suments. In their mysterious hiero~ 
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siyphics were inscribed the names and lineage of the kings 
Shee pelaces they fronted, or an account ofthe dedication, 
building, and history of the temples. They are of the same 
material, and have been all hewn from the same quarries of 
granite at the Cataracts of the Nile. Previous to the invasion 
of Egypt by the Persians, under Cambyses, they existed in 
great numbers in all parts of the country. They were visited 
with the same desolatmg fury which this mad conqueror in- 
flicted upon the other monuments which then adored Egypt. 
I¢ is to Cambyses we owe the destruction of the finest monu- 
menta of Egypt. Heliopolis, then a magnificent city, he razed 
‘to the pei so that not a memorial of 1ts exietence remaing, 

save a lofty obelisk, rising in solitary grandeur from a field of 
ruing. The Greeks and Romans, crael and barbarous as they 
‘were in warfare, spared the works of art. 

Half an hour’s ride hence, over mounds of ruins, brought us 
to Pompey’s Pillar. This majestic column is, like the obe- 
lisks, of Syene granite; and ifs immense shaft, more than one 
hundred feet high and nine feet in diameter, is a single massof 
granite. It is surmounted by a Cormthian capital, of very 
rade workmanship. Excavations around ifs pedestal have 
revealed the base of an obelisk uf white marble, which is in- 
verted in the earth, and serves as a foundation for the pillar, 
Antiquariaus are at a loss to whom fo aseribe the erection of 
this pillar. The honour is divided between Diocletian, Julius 
Cwsar, and Pompey. It is more probable, however, that it 
was one of the columns of an Egyptian temple, and that it 
‘was removed to this place, as the ital and pedestal but ill 
agree with the superior taste and skill displayed on the shaft. 
It was adopted by the Romans as a monument to commemor- 
‘ate some general or emperor. If, as “ome contend, 1t be- 
longed to the temple uf Serapis, what must have been the di- 
mensions of that edifice with columns one hundred feet high! 
‘The feat of mounting the pillar was performed, when I was 
at Alexandria, by meaus of a kite, by the officers of the 
English steam frigate Gorgon, then lying in the harbour. The 
top of the capital is broad enough to contain several persons 
seated. Several holes are pierced in it, which seem once to 
have held clamps for the securing of a statue. This gigantic 
monolithe strikes the eye of the beholder, no less for its 
Ket than for the beauty and firie> of the shaft, which is 
vol 
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t. Names in ell characters are marked upon it in the 
vans colours of the prism, even up to the cornice of the 
capital. 
is pillar stands on an elevation which commands a view 
of the city and harbour. How changed the prospect from the 
time of the Ptolemies! Then from this spot, the most magni- 
ficent city in the world outspread itself to view, with colonna- 
ded streeta rmning from the lake to the sea; temples dedicated 
to the Grecian Jove, and the Serapis of the Egyptians ; forests 
of obelisks, breaking the air with their pointed tops; the mar- 
ble tower of the Pharos, rising to such an altitude as to appear 
lostin the air; the harbour, bordered with palaces and thronged 
with elegant Greek golleyr and baryues from the remotest 
eas; while, above all, loomed up from a lofty elevation the 
temple of Serapis, with its penstyle of gignute columns, @ 
around this aplendid city niretched a cuclet of turretted walle 
more than fifteen miles im cirenit. ‘The modern prospect pre- 
sents a meanly-built town, un a sandy neck of Ton “while ‘upon 
the site of the ancient city nothing is discernible fut mounds 
of rubbish and ruins, and ® wild waste of sand, terminating ou 
one side in the desert of Barca, oud on the other, in the great 
Libyan desert. 
iis firat view of the desert was exccedinidly, impressive, T 
tamed from the ruined glories of man to the desolation of na~ 
ture. There war a molaucholy uniformity i the prospect. From 
the wrecks of human pride tat lay before us, the eye turned 
to the blasted surtice of the desert, loomiug away in the dis~ 
tance, till it seemed to mingle with the horivou—a , 
trackless, illinaitable waste of sund, upon which not a shrub or 
plant was to be seen—silent, as at creation’ dawn—its my s- 
ferious depths beyond the ken of civilised men, its borders rife 
with the tales of murdered traveller, and inhabited only by 
the Nomadic tribes, who go and come none know whither or 
whence. There is something awful in the sileut gloom and 
desolation of the desert. It brings the imagmation back to 
the time when the surface of the earth lay naked and savage, 
ere yet it had been beautilied by the changes of the scasans and 
the elements, or ere its primevai solitude had been broken by 
the voice of animated bongs. I stood gaing upon the wild 
expanse before me, lost in that drearsy musing which ita vague- 
ness was calculeted to excite. Not an object was in sight ex- 
cept a caravan, with its long string of camels, winding its 
along the edge of the desert. The tinkling of the camel 
hells, and the cae of their Arab drivers, grew more faint as 
€ 
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they pushed acrowa the desert, until they were loat to view. 
‘The setting sun, whose rays yet faintly purpled the horizon, 
an ow] jackal, admonished us coming on 

id. the how! of the jackal, admonished the c of 
night, and the security of our civilised inn ; 0, remounting our 

lonkeys, in half an hour more we were within the civilized 
precincts of the Frank quarter. 7 : 

‘The third day of our arrival at Alexandria was passed inex- 
Ploring the site of the ancient city. It is now covered by 
m of earth, composed of fragments of pottery ware, ant 
‘the debris of ancient structures. With the exception of Mem- 
phis and Heliopolis, I know of none of the great capitals of 
‘antiquity whose roin is so complete, and yet Alexandria be- 
longs to what may be called the middle age of ancient history, 
‘The era of the foundation of Memphis and Thebesis so remote, 
that the most enterprising of historical inquiries have been 
baffled in their endeavours to arrive at the period of their 
origin. Of Thebes, the colossal grandeur of the temples of 
Kernac and Medinet Abou, and the gloomy magnificence of the 
sepuichres of her kings, remain to attest the departed glory of 


“The world’s great empress on the Egyptian plain, 
That spread her conquests o’er a thousand states, 
Aud poured her heroes through a hundred gates.” 


‘The pyramids, immoveable and solid as the rock on which 
they are based, still lift their giant massea to the sky, while 
every other vestige of the capital of the Pharaohs, which lay 
at their feet, is swept away, save the colossal statue of the 
greatest of her monarchs—Sesostris. 

‘Alexandria, founded by the Macedonian conqueror, B. C. 
332, continaed in ita pristine splendour until the invasion of 
the Saracens, in the seventh ceutury. These barbaric con- 

erors, who estecmed nothing worthy of human ambition but 

1e glory of arms, and the devotion of fanaticism, deapoiled 
it of all it principal monuments. The Alexandrian library in 
which were deposited all the literary treasures of antiquity, 
‘was sacrificed to the quibble of a sophist, and the writings of 
‘the ancient sages served for six months as fuel to the four 
thousand baths in which the laxarious Mussulman bathed his 
voluptuous limbs. Omar, on its capture reported it to the 
caliph as containing four thousand baths, four thousand palaces, 
four hundred theatres and other public edifices, and twelve 
thousand shops, and among the population of which the emi- 
meration of forty thousand Jews, would indicate a city of 
great + population ‘and extent. The very site of this ancient 
eeat of opulence and power is now untenanted, save by the 
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beasta of prey aud savage dogs that burrow among the tombe 
of ita former inhabitants. The diversion of the India trade 
from Egypt, by the disovvery of the Capo of Guu Hope, ex. 
tinguished ite commercial greatness; but the destruction of 
ite architectural splendour is owing more to the fanatic ignore 
ance of its Saracenic conquerors, than to the encroachments of 
the desert, or the desolation of time. The climate is wonder- 
fully conservative of the ancient edifices, while the purity of 
the air bas preserved many of their choicest embellishments 
‘unstained to this day. 

We firat examined the ruins of an ancient Greek Church, 
Tecent excavations in which had disclosed the walla of an 
apartment, covered with rude paintings, which seem to 
have be.n overlaid upon others, tur we counted six layers of 
different coluurs. The earth was embedded with fragments 
of granite columns, and seems to he nn abaudant mine of 
antiquarian riches. The church stood upon the site of a 
temple, which was buil{ over the toni) of Aluxauder. A sare 
cop 8 of white marble was disinterred here a few years 
since, and was transported to England. It ix supposed to be 
‘that which contained the ashes of Alexander the Great, Hence 
‘we proceeded to the Catacombs, parsing on our way the Ne- 
¢ropolis of Rhacotis, the memory of whick place is loat in the 
fame of Alexandria, which oveupies x part of its site. We 
had ordered our servants tu provide uy with the necessary 
gids and lights to asyist ux in exploring the catucombs. 

ay had accordingly secured the services of a troop of Arab 
boys, who lived around them, whom we found to he, Slike 
most supernumerarics, very troublesome. ‘Though their wild 
cries and ragged attire added nothing to the dignity of our 
march, yet they rendered considerable service in driving off 

dogs which assailed us with most courageous obstinacy. 

We found the entrauce to the catacombs closed by a door,- 
which, finding no janitor, and beiug uvable ta open it hy fair 
means, we prostrated by the effurt of our united strength. We 
entered into a species of vestibule, whence, having lighted our 
torches, we passed into another apartment of great dimension. 
This may be called the entrance chamber, for frum it passages 
lead off m different directions into the heart of the rock. On 
the left was a small chamber, with three xc and on the 
right was another chamber, of large dimensions, with curved 
roof, excavated in the ruck, aud having the appearance of a 
dome. Every thing was rude and insiznificunt, and the ab- 
gence of the winged orb left no doubt ou our minds, that ié 
‘was not the work of the ancient Egyptians. Groping along 
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on our knees, we followed two of the many passages which 
Geacend into the earth from this chamber. We found nothing 
but a succession of narrow niches for coffins, in one of which 
‘we pansed a moment to regain our breath, as we were nearly 
suffocated with the dust and heat. We were discouraged at 
seeing that all the accessible passages had been tro fen by 
previous travellers, and finding nothing to reward our toil, 
‘we retumed to the entrance chamber. We were embarrassed, 
however, by the number and intricate winding of the passages. 
‘We separeted, each to pursue his own way to the surface, le 
one of my companions remained behind to push his explora~ 
tions a jiftle farther into the interior. We had, before enter- 
ing these subterranean abodes of the dead, attached cords toa 
stone in the vestibule, inorder that we might retrace our wa} 
through the labyrinthine mazes. We were mmch alarmed, 
after waiting sume tume for our companion at the surface, not 
to wee him appear. Touching the cord, we found it broken, 
and one of the guides, on applymg his ear to the ground, 
heard an indistinct moaning. He had evidently lost his way, 
and we were much afraid Jest he might be suffocated. Two 
of the guides, with cords nround their waists, instantly de- 
ascended the passages we had traversed. We waited mpe- 
tiently for some time before they reappeared; at last 
emerged from the earth, bringing with them our companion, 
covered with dust, ond so exhausted with heat and anxiety, 
that he fell prostrate on the earth. We carried him to thesea 
side, which 1s a few paces from the mouth of the Catacombs, 
and bathed his face and armsin the water. We had given 
the guides a small hottle of brandy, a portion of which we 
had directed them to offer to our companion as a stimulant. 
‘Mussnlmen a they were, they broke the bottle and drank the 
contents, the consequence of which was, that we had no sti- 
mulant fo revive the exhausted streveth of our companion, 
The brandy rendered our guides perfectly wald and ri 
lous, and the donkey boys cudgelled them with the most li 
ral impunity. 1 was never ao sensibly struck with the eff 
cacy of the metl.od to reuder intoxication odivus, adopted by 
the Spartans, of turuing loose a drunken slave in the streets, 
to be hooted at hy their children. ur companion had, as we 
surmised, lust hiy way, and unable to advance further from 
the extinction of his torch, he torued to come back ; he took a 
passage which conducted him from the surface, instead of to- 
‘wards it, aud ot last became a faint, a8 10 be unable to pro- 
ceed farther, when he was found by the guides. He recovered 
‘in half'an hour after his return to light. The number of these 
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passages is astonishing, but it is impossible to say what their 
length may be, a8 they are so choaked with aand ax to prevent 
exploration for any great distance. One of the Arab guides 
solemnly assured ns, that one of them conducted under the 
desert to Cairo. They undoubtedly served as a Necropolis for 
the ancient Alexandria, and must be of great extent. The 
Catacombs of Paris are excavated with more care, and those 
of Rome are no less dangerous from their dark and unexplored 
passages. 

Leaving the Catacombs, we proceeded to the Raths of Cleo- 
patra, which are cloxe at hand. ‘They are three contignous 
chambers, about eight feet broad, and ‘ten fect high, scooped 
out of the rock. They horder upon an artificial basin, into 
which the sea enters at the rising of the tide: a stone divan 
extends around the three sides of each of these chambers. 
‘They are eutirely open, and in rough wenther, are dashed by 
the surges of the ocean. {tix not probable that the voluptu- 
ous and beautiful wife of Ptolemy Dionysius ever laved her 
fair form in these rocky caves. The conjecture is more rea- 
sonable, that they anawered ay faieral baths, where the body 
was washed preiious to embalming. And yet, in the burning: 
heat of an African midsunmer, their cool and sequestered si- 
tuation might be exceedingly agrevabje to the lauguid frame, 
though their vicinity to the mansions of the dead would be by 
no means acceptable to the votary of pleasure aud Tuxury. 

Remounting our doukeys, which had all the while been pa- 
tiently standing iv the suv, we retumed towards the city. 
‘And here I must beg leave tu iutroduce the Lgyptian donkey 
to the notice of those unacquainted with his merits, He in 
about the size of s Shetiad pony, with a close-shaven coat, 
leaving only a tassel of hair 10 sdom the extremity of his tail, 
Hie ears are long and pointed, his eyes of a patient enduring 
expression, and he carries himself with an air that seems to 
say he knows his duty, and ix ready to perform it, hard as it 
may be. He beara a parti-coluured pack saddle, which, 
though rather broad, makes an easy seat. .\ neat bridle and 
eaddie complete his equipment, and when well fed and dressed, 
he carries his head with #s aristocratic un air, as any biped of 
the asinine breed. The drmkey is always accompanied by 
his driver, an Arb boy, clothed in a blue cotton tanie, of ra- 
ther scanty longitude. The boy carries a stick, which, from 
time to time, he plies upon the tunks of his donkey, to urge 
him on. Mounted on a donkey, you may pursue your way 
through the most thronged avenues of the bazaar, the 
rumning before, and shouting viglerk (take care of your legs, 
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and occasionally enforcing his admonition by a sharp rap over 
the back of the pedestrian. There being no carriages, donkeys 
are the only means of conveyance through the streets, and if 
ig astonishing with what dexterity they will thread their way 
through the narrow and crooked avenues. The donkey wil 
trot, canter, or gallop, but if the injunction of the driver to 
“loosen the bridle” is not strictly regarded, he will be very 
Ykely to pitch you over his head, an accident which once 

me into the shop of a Chibouk seller, much to the detri- 
ment of his pipe bowls. These little animals are invaluable 
companions for the traveller in his rambles and excursions. 
The donkey boys are a part and parcel of their beasts. By 
day they may be seen sleeping in the shade, with their donkey 
for a pillow, and by night they lie down side by side, and 
sometimes partake of the same food. 

On our way back to the imu, we visited the gardens of 
Ibrahim Pasha. They cover a large tract of proud, which 
‘was formerly a barren waste of sand. The soil has been ren- 
dered tillable by irrigation. In this vicinity are several other 
gardens, all of which have been but recently created from the 

sert, This was the first illusiration we had of the necessity 
of the waters of the Nile to Egypt. These gardens are sup- 
plied with water, from subterranean canals, which conduct 
‘the waters of the Nile from the canal of Mahmoudieh. The 
‘water is raised from the surface of the earth by a machine 
called “saki” ‘This consists of a wheel, turned by oxen, up- 
on which is bound a long string of earthen pots, which fill as 
they touch the water, and empty, as they rise und revolve, 
into a reservoir, whence the water is distributed by numerous 
canals, to ell parte of the garden. The gardens of Ibrahim 
Pasha are stocked with dates and palms, peach and orange 
trees. A hedge of lofty reeds served as a fence, which in 
some places, I observed was composed of the prickly cactus. 
There was nothing remarkable in the gardens of the pasha, 
save an elegant kiosk, commanding a view of the Mareotic 
lake, the canal of Mahmoudieh, and a part of the city. They 
were laid out in the French style, ané contained a number of 
exotic flowers and shrubs. I observed that the house was not 
ehaded by a single palm, which I was informed was owing to 
the popular belief, that the shade of palm-trees was deleterious 
to health, as they collect at night a dense vapour, and render 
the air humid and hoavy. A great extent of land has been 
redeemed from the desert by irrigation, and the environs of 
Alexandria begin to present quite a verdant and cultivated 
eppeatance, from the number of these beautiful gardens. 
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As we were returning to the city, the pasha and hia suite, 
on horseback, passed us. With his disregard of forms, 
the pasha saloted us first. He was mounted on an Arab 
ateed ; threescore and ten, as he is, the pasha displays a bodily 
vigour and activity that is possessed but by few men in the 
meridian of life. He mer. be daily seen riding about the en« 
virons of Alexandria, oat invariably on horseback, the 
constant use of which exercise has probably, for so long a 
time, preserved his constitution from the enervating effects of 
the voluptuous life of the Ottoman. 

‘We arrived at Alexandria during the fcte of the Ramazan. 
‘This féte, which lasted forty days, is observed with the most 
scrupulous fidelity by all classes of the people. A rigid fast 
maintained from sunrise to sunset ; no kind of sustenance is 
touched during this period of time, not even water, abstinence 
from which, for so long a time, in the hot climate of Egypt, is 
only endorable, from the frequent practice. Even the pipe, 
that constant companion of the Onental, is laid aside. The 
setting of the sun, announced by the guns of the forts, is bailed 
with great joy. ‘The frvit-sellers reappear in the streets, the 
pa are thronged by famishing customers, and noize, 

yastle, and merriment, succeed to the languid existence of the 
day. The bazaars are brilliantly lighted, and the coffee-houses 
age fall of people. We passed our evening in wandering 
throngh the bazaars, and locking at the amusements of the 
Population. The coffce-houses are the centre of attraction on 
‘the nights of the Ramazan. A large one near the slave-mar- 
ket, seemed to be the Arab Tortoni. On entering it, we found 
it densely crowded, and the atmosphere redolent with the 
fumes of tobacco and coffee. Wath some difficulty we made 
our way to the raised seats nenr the musicians, Our appear- 
ance, habited, as we were, in Frank apparel, attracted no no- 
tice. This absence of vulgar curiosity is a characteristic trait 
of politeness with the people of the East, and enables the tra- 
veller to pursue his walks as much at ease in the avenues of 
an Eastern bazaar, as in the streets of a Christian city. With- 
out request, pipes and coffee were brought us, as a matter of 
course. The musicians, on our left, were scraping away on & 
double string of catgut, from which, by dint of wax and 
sweat, they contrived to extract a running flow of sounds, 
which threw them and the audience into a paroxyam of musi- 
cal frenzy, if not so rational, at least quite as ecstatic as that 
which sometimes astonishes a stranger at the French Opera. 

‘This musical entertainment was succeeded by the perform- 
ances of a story-teller. He entertained the audience with a 
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long and extravagant tale of magic, love, and fairies, much 
resembling the fictions of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
one of which I subsequently heard recited at a coffee-house in 
Cairo, He told his tale with much art, and an abundant use 
of gesture and grimace, exciting peals of laughter among the 
vivacious Arabs, and disturbing even the equanimity of the 
Turks. ‘Though understanding the Janguage only through an 
interpreter, we were bound to Jaugh, in to be even with 
the rest of the audience. Next followed tricks of magic, and 
the fhantaamagoria of a species of magic lantern, in which all 
kinds of ridiculous figares were displayed, movt of them 
80 gross as to show a very depraved moral taste in the 
audience. 

There was a temperate enjoyment here that plcwed us 
much. No intoxicating liquors are sold in these coffee-honses. 
The stimulus of alcohol is superseded by pipes and coffee. 
There were, however, some few Turke, whove incoherent ex- 
clamations, and wild eyes in a “ fine frenzy rolling,” indicated 
that they had heen smoking tho intoxicating Hhasheesh. 

The receptions at the palace take place in the evenings 
during the Ramazan. A personal friend of my fellow-fravel- 
ler, a diplomatic agent, was kind enough to offer to introduce 
us to Mohammed Ali. We drove down in a carriage to the 
palace, and found, upon arriving, that we had been preceded 
‘by several other travellers. A ragged soldier, half-asleep in a 
sentry-box, at the foot of the staircase, wes the only guard on 
duty. We ascended the flight of marble steps from the court- 
yard, and found ourselves in a large hall, paved with marble. 
Proceeding a few steps, we came to the door of the divan, 
which being open, we observed the pasha, at the end of the 
room, surrounded by several English officers, and the English 
vice-consal. We warted 2 few moments til? they had retired, 
and then entered. We were introduced by name and nation 
to the pasha. He bade us be seated, and with a waive of the 
hand, directed coffee to be presented to us, He was seated 
on a raised divan, i a corner of the room, in the Turkish pos- 
ture, crors-legged. He wore a plain costame, covered with a 
light cloak robe, edged with fur. Within a few feet of him, 
on a rich ealver, was placed the narghile, or water-pipe, 
-which, from time to time, he smoked in the pauses of conver= 
sation. His head was covered by a turban of Cashmere, 
drawn down close over the eyes, which were of dark grey, 
and fail of animation and fire. There was nothing in hin 
countenance, indicative of a cruel, or ical disposition, 
but a marked expression of energy and decision. 
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Several of his councillors were in the room, and among 
others, Boghos Bey, his prime minister. He is an Armenian 
of great ability, and is said to exercise much influence over the 
councils of the pasha. His history is a singular one, like that 
of all the Oriental courtiers. “He is of obscure birth; 
his talents attracted the notice uf the pasha, and procured him 
‘the hononr of a seat in the councils of the divan. Irritated by 
the failure of some measures recommended by Boghos Bey, the 
pasha, ina moment of passion, ordered him to be strangled. 
He escaped, and was for several moutha concealed in the 
house of a wealthy Greck merchaut at Alexandria—Anastasi. 
The pasha soon became sensible of the loss of his favourite 
minister. In a moment of perplexity he regretted to his friend 
‘Anastasi thaf, by a rash mandute of passion, he had deprived 
himeelf of the vervices of so able a councillor. Tearing his 
‘beard, with an oath of Allah, he lamented his folly, and wished 
that it were in his power to recall him buck to life. Anastasi, 
on the hint, spake out, and revealed to the astonished pasha 
the existence of the minister, supposed to be strangled. Mo- 
hammed Ali received him with great joy. Ever since, Boghos 
Bey has stood first in his confidence, and he has been rewarded. 
with the most valuable tokens of esteem. 

‘The pasha inquired our object in coming to Egypt, to which 
‘we anawered—as in courtesy houud—primarily, to see the pro- 
press Egypt had made in civilixation under the goverament of 

is highicss: and secondarily, to examine its antiquities. 
He replied, that we might travel with the utmost safety in all 
parts of his dominions. He granted our request for a firman- 
with much kindness, dt the seme time declaring that it was 
superfluous, as every Frank traveller in his domivions was 
‘uunder hie special protection. 1 mentioned, that the enterprise 
of his highness was making Egypt a formidable rival with the 
United States in the production of voiton. This caused him 
to revert to the visit of the Delaware, under Commodore 
Patterson, to Alexandria, in 1834, which seemed to have left 
2 very favourable impression on his mind, as to the power and 
character of the United States. He expressed surprise that 
he was so seldom favoured with the visit of an American 
vessel of war, whilst Mexandria was frequented by the vessels 
of all other nations. One of us ventured to ask his highness if 
the declaration attributed to him by an English traveller, that 
he was preparing an autobiography, was true. He looked at 
us a moment, as if to read the motives of the inquirer, took a 
whiff at his pipe, and replied emphatically that it was tree. 
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‘The conversation then changed to other topics, and we took 
our leave, after an audience of near three quarters of an hour. 

‘We were very favourably impressed with the pasha from this 
interview. He possesses a quick, intuitive perception, that in 
in some degree expressed by the rapid and searching glances of 
his eye. He is evidently a good judge of character, and ac- 
customed to weigh well the worth of men, before he edmite 
them fo intimacy or confidence. There is less of dignity in hig 
manner than in his views and sentiments, which are those of 
one who would have been a real benefactor to his subjects, 
had he been educated in a better school of moral sentiment. 
His ideas of reform are too vast to be encompassed in a single 
generation. The character, purmits, and prejudices of 0 
people, cannot be changed by an edict from the divan. Time 
and mental enlightenment alone can raise a people up from a 
state of approaching barbarism to civilisation. Mehemet Ali, 
however, bas done good which will not pass away with him. 
‘The foundation of schools and colleges, the canal from Alex- 
andria to the Nile, the numerous canals for irrigation opened 
throughout Egypt, the increased quantity of land brought 
under cultivation, the numerous exotic plants, trees, and pro- 
ducts, transplanted to Egypt, the juction of cotton and 
tobacco, the other staples, which promise to materially aug- 
ment the resources and wealth of the country—all of these 
things will remain as permanent benefits to Egypt, and as 
memorials of the wisdom of its t ruler. 

Mehemet Ali is what the world calls an extraordinary man, 
if the possession of rare endowments of mind, and a rise from 
the lowest condition of life to one in which he has become 
master of the liver and properties of millions of his fellow- 
men, entitle him to that appellation, Most of the great men 
in the oriental despotiems, like those in republican govern- 
ments, “make themselves,” rising by their own force of cha- 
racter to whatever post their ambition urges their aspirations. 
‘The pasha of Egypt, when possessed of power, has used it like 
most conquerors, for selfish gratification; but he has endea- 
voured also to benefit his kingdom at large. He has, however, 
been placed in an unnatural position; he has been obliged to 
‘Keop constantly on feet a large flect and army, to be prepared, 
at any time, to resist any attempt of the sultan to divest him 
of his conquest. This necessity of immediate readiness for 
war has obliged him to drain the country of a large part of 
its population, to draw them from the tillage of the aoil to 
learning the art of war. A most oppressive taxation has ren 
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dered the condition of the Fellaha, the agricultural part of the 
Population, so miserable, that life itself is hardly supportable. 
‘The whole country, and all classes of the people, suifer from 
the magnificent schemes of regeneration entertained by the 
pashs. But yet,in one important point, the absolutism of the 
pasha has been highly beneficial to Egypt. Before his asamp 
tion of the vice-regal power, Egypt was in a most lawless 
and disturbed state. He has established such profound inter- 
nal quiet and order, that for security of life , the 
traveller in Egypt has as little to fear as in the most civilived 
Kingdoms of Europe. The whole valley of Egypt, from the 
Delta to the Cataracts, is perfectly safe, and may be traversed 
without the least apprehension of danger. Wherever I tra- 
velled, in the dominions of Mehemet Ali—by the shores of the 
Red Sea, in the wild and gloomy wilderness of Sinai, the de- 
serte of Arabia, among the lawless inhabitanta of the ancient 
Toumea, in the deserted regions that surrounded the Dead Sea, 
or among the mountains of Palestine—I found the terror of 
hia name a shield and protection. Even among the Bedouins, 
independent and inaccessible as they are in the deserts, 1 found 
the sign manual and seal of Mehemet Ali to inspire reapect 
and regard for thc humble person who travelled under the pro~ 
tection of a firman from his highness. 

Mehemet Ali owes nothing to the study of books or mental 
Aiscipline. He has been educated in the camp, and possesses 
all t self-reliance, strong common sense, and vigorous 
jodement, which peculiarly belong to self-educated men. At 

rty, he could neither read uor write the Turkish—the only 
language which he speaks. Ignorant as he may be in book- 
learning, he is a close observer of men, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the springs of human action. He is the first 
man in the Turkish empire, and the most remarkable charac- 
ter, both in a military and civil capacity, that has appeared in 
the East since the time of Saladin. The palace of Alexandria 
is suite plain; the pasha lives in much simplicity, and is acces- 
sible to all classes of his subjects. The absence of ceremony 
at the palace is remarkable; it is constantly open, and stran- 
gers are at liberty to walk through all the public rooms, and 
itis not unfrequently the case for persons to enter the audi- 
ence chamber, and introduce themselves to the pasha, We 
passed several evenings at the palace, walking in the hall, 
and conversing with the persons we met there. It is, in fact, 
much more open and accessible than the mansion of our re~ 
publican, pretident. Mehemet Ali is about. seventy-three 
years old; he has paseed the ordinary limits of human life, and 
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hie Soriaiceranst Sogn descend to his eidet, Torah Pasta: 
ough not powsesset great capacit is 
Tbrahim Pasha is a man of considerable military genius, and 
ach force of character, but a most abandoned voluptuary. 
Hie views as a statesman, are said to be more liberal, and lis 
policy more humane, than that of Mehemet Ali. He is the 
first warrior in the East, and under his reign Egypt will have 
nothing fo fear from surrounding nations. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Voyage to Cairo—Canal of Matmoudich,—Sailing on the Nile— 
yptian scenery.—First ight of the Pyramids —Cairo— Viait 
Yond ascent of the Pyramids—A night's sleep on the 
of Cheops —The Pyramida—Eatrance into the interior. —Cham- 
ber of the King.—Subterrancan vaults aud galleriea—A new 
fheory.—The Sphyox.— Mummy pita—Memphis—Siatue of 
joatris, 


‘We arrived at Cairo in six days from Alexandria. In leaving 
Alexandria, we embarked in one of the kandjis, or sailing- 
‘boats of the country, on the canal of Mahmoudieh. This canal 
‘opens a communication between Alexandria and the Nile. In 
its construction Mehemet Ali eeems to have caught some- 
thing of the spirit of the ancient kings of Egypt. It was 
completed, notwithstanding ita considerable length, in an in- 
credibly short space of time. Orders were given to the 
sheiks of the villages in Lower Egypt, to turn out al! the 
disposable part of their population, and to conduct them 
to the site of the proposed canal. In a few weeks after the 
command of the pasha had been issued, more than three hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children, were af work 
along the line of the canal, from the Nile to Alexandria. 
were unprovided with tools, and were obliged to use their 
hands in excavating the earth, and then carry it in baskets, 
and deposit it on the embankments. Il fed, wretchedly 
clothed, and toiling from break of Gay fill night, in the fleroe 
beat of an African sun, they suffered dreadfally, and upwards 
‘Their oarcases 


of twenty-three thousand persons perished. 
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wore thrown on the banke of the canal, without any of the 
usual rites of burial. The iron will of the pasha was execu- 
ted, and in sig weeks the waters of the Nile were let into the 
canal, and Alexandria, after a lapse of several thousand years, 
‘was Once more connected with the Nile. The Mahmoudieh is 
forty-eight miles long, about ninety feet wide, and from fifteen. 
to eighteen feet deep. 

Our boat was small, of sleuder frame, and shallow draught, 
‘but she carried immense lateen sails. We had a spanking 
breeze, and i eigbt hours we were at Atfe, on the Nile. We 
slept at At and the next morning, haviug taken the cabin 
of one of tf large grain boats of the country, we launched 
into the st Am for Cairo, The stars and stripes were rua up 
at the mast head, my companion, a Venetian, an unwilling 
subject of Austria, preferring to sail under the ensign of liberty 
than under the imperial eagle of Austria. ‘I'he river at Atte 
presented a very lively scene. More than a hundred boats 
were lying along the , udloading cottou for Alexandria 
and Damietta, some of them from Ujper Egypt, beyond 
Thebes. The arrival and departure of boats, the busy multi« 
tude on shore, composed of Turks, Armenians, Cops, Arabs, 
and Franks, with the coutrast of their various costumes, and 
‘the loud criea of the vivacious Arab sailors, more yoluble than 
even the French, gave 4 busy and animated air to these 
distant shores, that resembled more the quays of Uavre or 
Marseilles, than what wehad expected to find in these regions, 
80 remote from the great marts of commerce. 

1 was now upon the Nilo. The imagination kindled at the 
associations connected with this mysterious stream. 1 thought 
of its shores covered with historic glory, of the Pyramids, 
Thebes, Denderal, and Memphis, whose majestic ruins still 
strike the traveller with amazement, as in the days of 
Herodotus. Thenames of Moses, Cambyses, Sesostris, Napo- 
leon, at once sprung to the lips, and ay the turbid ‘stream 
rolled on, I thought of its undiscovered fountains which have 
Jain hidden in the inaccessible regions of the south to this day. 
There is an air of mystery hanging about this singular river 
from its conexion with the earliest history of man, the hoar 
antiquity of the cities that cover its banks, the remarkable 
mixture of the fabulous and real in every thing touching it, 
the dependence of the valley of Egypt upon it as a barrier 
against the incursiona of the desert, and the silent and almost 
imperceptible rise and fall of its waters, that strongly interest 
‘the mind, and invites it into an illimitable field of speculation, 
Our musings were suddenly interrupted by a sharp breeze, 
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that filled the drooping sails, and urged us upward againet 

the current with great velocity. The river had been falling 

about four months, so that it had sank considerably below the 

banks. Jt was still turbulent and muddy, but the current had 

lost much of its force. ‘The water, when filtered, has a pun- 

gent, fresh, and cool flavour, that is exceedingly agreeable to 
taste. 


"The river turns and doubles upon itself so frequently, that 
ite navigation is very difficult, both from its sharp bends and 
the inability to keep the wind. Moreover, we we e frequentl 
aground upon the sand-banks, which are raised a, lroyed 
with every new inundation, so that it is imposs: ‘to escape 
shoaling. ‘The boatmen, however, the momen. the boat 
grounded, wonld strip ‘and plunge into the stream, and there 
remain until they had shoved her off. We made but slow 
Progress up the river. The wind was inconstant, sometimes 
lulling into a perfect calm, and then again chopping round, 
and blowing in our teeth. We were unable to make head- 
‘way against the wind and stream. When thus opposed ty 
the wind, the boatmen would go ashore and tow boat. 
‘We were too much interested in the landscape around us to 
regret the loss of time. As far as the eye could see the land 
was fiat, until broken by the mountains, which, on either side 
of the river, separate the valley of the Nile from the surround- 
ing deserts. Cultivation extends to the base of the mountains. 
‘The mountains become visible, however, only within a few 
miles of Cairo. Below Cairo they stretch off to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, and leave the Joxuriant flats of the 
Delte in their broad expanse, unbroken by a single elevation. 
‘The monotony of the landscape was varied by groves of tall 
and majestic palms, and numerous villages, dotting the coun- 
tryinall directions. ‘These villages appeared very picturesque 
and pleasing at a distance, but on entering them the enchant- 
ment of the distant view is entirely dispelled. They consist 
of clusters of mad huts, of which the only furniture is a few 
culinary vessels of pottery ware, and a mat. They contsin 
only one apartment, the floor and walls of which are of mud, 
baked in the sun. Before the hut is an enclosed area, in 
which, at night, the family Jie down pell-meil, with the goats 
and poultry. In our eyes, these are miserable habitations. 
Poverty in Egypt, is however, not such a foe to human com- 
fort end happiness as in the rougher climates of Europe and 
America. A light cotton robe is the only covering necessary 
for the body; the shelter of a roof is not needed, but as a 
protection against the vertical raye of a midday sun. The 
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made storms of mow and rain, accompanied with cold and 
damp, which send the poor shivering to their wretched frea 
in our stern climates, are unknown in Egypt. There the sun 
dispenses a genial heat in all seasons of the year; the few 
clouds which flit across the sky reserve their showera and 
concentrated blasts for other regions. At night the peasant 
casts himself down on the bare earth, wrapped in his cotton 
tunic, and surrenders himself to sleep, with the certain con- 
scioumneas that the morning’s sun will break in the same 
unclouded splendour, as the moon which he sees wheeling 
into the starry sky above him. Civilisation has not created 
those numerous artificial wants which harass even the richest 
among us. Interdicted by the Koran from the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors, the Egyptian peasant feel no privation in the 
want of them, nor is he afflicted with the terrible mental and 
piytical ailments they produce. ‘Ihe only real poverty in 

gypt consists in the want of sufficient food. Clothing and 
fire are almost superfucus. Nature here is the kindest fiend 
of man—his fellows are his only enemies. 

On the evening of the fifth at twenty-five miles from 
Cairo, we saw the san ect the mids, At that dis- 
tance their lofty summits were distinctly visible. A favoura- 
ble breeze during the night brought usnext morning to Boulac, 
the port of Cairo, where, after a farce of a custom-house 
examination, which the Arab inspectors, collectors, &c., wil- 
lingty abandoned for a few piastres, we mounted donkeys, 

rode to Cairo,a mile inland. We found excellent quarters 
in the English hotel of Mr. Hill. The next morning we pet 
off to visit the pyramids. The invaluable donkey was here 
again our companion. We rode down through old Cairo to 
the Nile, and there crossed the river to Gizeh. On our way 
across the river we stopped at the island of Rhoda, to examine 
the Nilometer. It is a fall square column of marble, enclosed 
in a stone house, divided into cubits and inches, for ascertain- 
ing the tise of the river. It stands in a large square basin, 
into which there is a descent by steps. On these steps Moses 
is eaid to have been discovered by the daughter of Pharaoh, in 
the ark of bulrushes. The istand of Rhoda lies in the channel 
of the Nile, between Cairo and the opposite village of Gizeh, 
It is a charming spot. Itis laid out asa garden, in groves, 
bowers, and pleasant walks, by an Englishman, who resides 
gpon its with a handsome salary from its proprietor, Thrahim 


On landing at Gizeh, the pyramids, though several miles 
distant, appeared to be directly before us. In three hours, after 
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a ride across the intervening plain, we arrived at the base of 
the rocky elevation ou which the pyramids are erected. Here 
Degina the desert, the pyramids marking the limit of cultiva~ 
ble land. A number uf Bedouins, who live around the pyra- 
mide, came roming to us and offering their services as guides, 
Ascending the rocky foundation of the pyramids, we stood at 
their base, and here for the first time, we had some idea of 
their mays aud size. Standing at the base of the great \“ 
mid of Cheops, and Jouking up ity sides, it seemed to lean 
against the sky ; we were too eager tu scale the summit to etand 
Toug at the base. We axcended at one of the corners; a Be- 
douin, mounted upou the stone above, extended his hand to 
the person ascending, while another aided him with a lift of 
hig shoulder from below. ‘The pyramids being built with re- 
ceding layera of stoue, a ledge of about three feet in width iv 
left upon each layer, which affords a secure lavding-place. In 
this inauner the asceut was easily made wm fifteen minutes. 
Instead of an apex hardly wide ciou-h to staud upon, we 
found the apex of the pytamid of Cheops a flat square at least 
fifteen feet broad. A large stouc 1s in the ceutre, indicating 
that the oriiial sharp zpea of the pyramid has been destroyed, 
which, of course, las @imimshed its height. According to 
Tlerodotus, the pyramids were originally cov ered with a smooth 
coat of coment, which rendered it umpossible tu aseend them, 
The broken, jagged sides of the pyramds show that several 
attempts have beet: made to destroy tlem, a labour which one 
of the Arabian caliphs found a task equal only to the power of 
those who built them. ‘Th view from the top of the pyramids 
extends over the whole lreadth uf the valley of the Nile, front 
the Mokattam mountanu back to Cuiro, te the Lyhian desert, 
While we were ou the pyramids the sun went down, My 
companions devvended te sleep m tents af sume distance on 
the plain while I renamed on the toy of the pyramid, having 
resolved to puss the vight there, I retaiwd the shiek of the 
Bedouins aud two of hi» men, aud sent down another to bring 
ay the vipes and coffve Thad brougbt front Cairo. The pro- 
mise of a backsheesh sileuced their protestations aud fears. 
‘The Bedouius kindled a fire with charcoal uuder the lee of the 
stone, and made us some excellent coffee, ufter their manner. 
‘Washing the voflee down with a bumper of claret to the memory 
of old Cheops, we lit our pipes, the Bedouins leaving me to 
contemplate the darkening landscape, while they, gathered in 
& group, indulged in auspicious surmises as to my object mm 
sleeping ou the pyramid, ‘The last ray of light was gra~ 
dually fading from the horizon, and the landscape was every 
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moment ing darker and darker. On the one side 
stretched a green ptain, dotted with villages and clumps of 
palms, the bright crest of the Nile, gleaming in the expiring 
Tays of the sun, and meandering through it in gentle curves, 
relieved the dark groen of the landecape. Beyond, the mine. 
Teta of Cairo were indistinctly seen tipped with the departing 
light. ‘Turning to the north, the eye ranged over the great 
desert of Lybia, which stretched away a black expanse of «and, 
‘upon which not a human being was to be seen. The solitude was 
as profound as that which reigned within the chambers of the 
id beneath us. Across the plain, an day declined, the 
villages wore indicated ouly by flitting lights and the baying 
of dogs. By midnight the moon was im the zenith, and the 
heavens presented a brilliant host of planeta and stars, such an 
the old astronomers had probably gazed upon from this very 
apot. The Bedouins were ail axieep, vo burying myself in the 
folds of a Greck capote, I turued my back agamst the stone 
and fell asleep. The bull Apis, (heops, the transmigration of 
souls, with speculation on Egyptian theology and arvlogy, oc 
copied my dreams, and I was engeged in a very interesting 
dispute with Herodotus, touching the architects of the pyra- 
mids, when the Bedouin sheik awoke me, and told me the sun 
was rising. The earth was yet robed in the twilight of morn~ 
ing. ‘The horizon in the quarter of the aun was atreaked with 
pencilings of light, whale the rest of the heavens were almost 
fe ‘As the sun approached the edge of the horizon, 
Fent shot around it; in a moment more the top of the sun's 
orb was visible, and instantancously ufterwards be wheeled 
up with a majestic bound, and poured a flood of light over 
heaven and earth. It was as magnificent as the firwt sun that 
rowe upon the first morning—when “ (od said let there be light, 
ond there was light.” Immediately afterwards I descended, and 
joined my companions with no other unpleasant effects from 
wy night’s sleep on the top of the pyrannds than a purse en- 
lightened by a bberal backsheash, and a rather uneauy appes 


Having made the ascent of the pyramid of Cheops, we next 
turned our attention to the iuterior, Tun pyramid stands on 
@ platform of rock a hundred and tifty feet above the wurround- 
ing desert, and near tifty more above the valley of the Nile. 
‘We found the entrance in the centre of the north ride. Several 
iinty et atove tho tunes We proceeded. down the peomge 

above jase. e lown the y 
ing and i each precede 


brouching groping along, sd by 
side halisg «ep, ‘Having dencendea thie pasege to same 
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depth, we atruck another passage which ascends into the body 
of the pyramid at a rather sharp angie. We followed thieun- 
til our way was obstructed by a rock, which overhangs the 
month of the well. Climbing over this impediment, we came 
to the point wheuce a tang horizontal gallery branches off to 
the Queen's chamnher. We continned our way however up the 
passage, leading with a gentle iieliuation to the King’s cham- 
ber. After considerable toil, we arrived at the great chamwher 
of the pyramid. ‘The ewides bod b t with them a large 
quautity of tapers, mt therr woited itinnination gave us but 
8 faint idea of the size and apprarance of the climber. We 
could see, however, that the cotling and walls, tke the pas- 
rages we had just traversed, we wed wif numenxe slabs 
of Syone grauite, and porphyry polished 40 a extraordinary 
brilliaucy. They were so compactly joined together, as to 
present 2 surface of tmiform smootliness, having the appear+ 
auce of one entire block of stone. ‘The chamber being ja the 
centre of the pyramid, is supped to comunnicate with other 
apartments. The entrance, if there Ie auy, ix hermetically 
closed, and nothing Jess than au earthysake will ever rend. it 
open. In the middle of the apartment we observed the aar- 
cophagur, broken and mutilated. ix apartment is thirty. 
seven feet to inches long, seventeen fect two inches wide, 
and nearly tieuty fee glit. One of the Arabs discharged 
a pistol while we were in it, ‘The reverberation was deafens 
ing. The sound seemed to gather force as it rolled through 
the many chambers of the pyrunid; veho followed echo, until 
the din became appalling, now hllnac, then again breaking 
forth into a louder rour, as it ruxbed into some wew chamber, 
At lat, with oue eyplosive peal of Untuder. it buest its way 
out and ceased. Those inultipli d eeboes indieite that there 
are other chambers in this py ronid nat yet diseuvered. 

‘The Queen's chamber, whieh i Iy benouth the one we 
had just visited, is of sma net, Tet finished with 
the same conspact miason grauite. as that uf 
the King’s. ‘These were fle cidy chambers we cutered, the 
access to oven thi<e beng attended with inuch diffeulty. We 
were obliged to erope onr way along in the durk, on our hands 
and feet, half choked with the dust w hich uur progress excited, 
not knowing whither we were cuing, but following blindly at 
the heels of our Bedouin guides, A new chamber was dis- 
covered several yoars ago, ditectly above the King's, of small 
dimensions, by ‘Mr. Davidson, the Britixh consul at Cairo. 
And, in 1336, Caviglia opened three new chambers directly 
above thie, the Jargert of which is more thay thirty-eight feet 
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from the mysterious nature of that religion, ite dark apd eecrst 


Geremonies, secluded from the eye of the jar in gloomy 
femples, and iden caves, and the clei of the 
subi chambers, vaults, and galleries, beneath the 


pyramids, to ita rites and ceremonies, 

The pyramid of Cephrenes is several hundred feet distant 
from the great pyramid. This pyramid was opened by Belzoni. 
It contains several chambers of great beauty. It is better pre~ 
served than the pyramid of Cheops, part of the original cement 
am the outside still remaining. Beyond this , on the same 
Tevel, is another pyramid, and several miles distant, nearly in 
a line with the pyramide of Gizeh, on the edge of the desert, 

the pyramids of Sakkarah and Abousir. The ids of 
Sakkarah are quite inferior structures to those of ly being 
oosely built of small stones, and of very meagre dimensions in. 
height and extent. The pyrami: of Cheops towers above all, 
‘while the others gradually diminish in ht, as they recede 
from the great pyramid. Caviglia is of the opinion thet all 
‘these pyramids are connected by subterranean galleries, The 
hollow sound which the earth gives back to the footstep, be- 
‘teveen these pyramids, would seem to give a show of plausi- 
bility to such an opiniov. This underground communication 
‘would traverse a distrance of nearly ten miles! Connect this 
reasonable hypothesis, and the time and labour necessary for 
‘the excavation of sach immense works beneath the earth, with 
the absence of hieroglyphics, or any signs of writing fn the 
pyramids, and you may have some idea of the prodigious an- 
Siquity of the pyramids and their yet undeveloped mysteries, 
a ‘the Seay of all tie sayatary and om sion ita the 
antic of the , smiling placidly and beni 
and seeming to exult in the bailed cnriosity of the owildered 
traveller. The head and neck alone remain above the sand, « 
height of about thirty feet. The face has been a0 much mar- 
red by the iconoclastic Mahommedane, that the features are 
reft of almost ail their origmal beauty. The outlines of the 
face indicate it to be a sculpture of much merit, though it may 
be juetly doubted whether it ever possessed so much beauty 
and expression as is ascribed to it by the ancient authors 
‘With the aid of a ladder, we ascended to the hesd, where four 
of us sat down together to breakfast. The whole figure of the 
Sphynx was cleared of the sand which now surrounds it by 
Belzoui. Between the legs he found a tablet and altar, whi 
to be stained with the blood of sacrifices. On onegf 
tee pews of the lege, which stretched out fifty feet from the 
body, he found « temple. This gigantic gure, when thusfelly 
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to view, must have been very imposing. A di 
je baid to have anciestly existed between the lege of 
Sphyex, which gave entrance to the subterranean vaults be 
neath, which formed Part of the labyrinthine chambers and 
galleries that traverse the earth between the pyramids. 

‘The pyramids are surrounded by an immense number of 
Tummy pite, which stretch over desert for several miles, 
‘We descended into one of them, which wae filled with jars, 
containing the bones of the Ibises, and other sacred birds, at 

, those jars contain the mummy of the Ibis, ewathed in 
; buthere the bones alone were 

in the jars, We penetrated, with much difficulty, info a mum- 
ny Pi , where were piled up vast numbers of human mum- 

; which we crushed at evcry step, filing the narrow cave 
‘with duat, and almost stifling ourselves with the odour which 
issued from the perfumed cerements. The earth above was 
ttrewed with the legs, skulls, and bodies of ancient Egyptit 
which the ruthless Bedouins had dug out of the pits, ‘od 
stripped of their covering, in their search for treasure. The 
jel is burrow in the mummy pits, hut the sapless bones of 

mummies are left undisturbed by them. In approacl 
one of those pita, we were suddenly startled with the appari- 
tion of a troop of Arabs, men, women, and children, who iseued, 
out of it, and came running to ns, each holding up anarm, leg, 
or skull of a mummy, which they were emulously screaming 
to us to buy of them. A naked little urchyn, who was tay 
along with the body of one of Cheop’s subjects on hia shouldore, 
most vociferously demanded of me to buy his prize, and when 
I refused, impadently broke it over the head of my donkey. 
Neither car guides nor servants manifested any sympathy for 
‘us, 80 we were obliged to compound with the beggars by the 
distribution of a few piastres ae backsheesh, which we left 
them contending about like so many hungry dogs. 

On our return to Cairo, we diverged from the direct route, 
4o examine the site of ancient Memphis, now heer prod by the 
village of Mitraheni, Positively nothing remains of the mighty 
capital of Sesostris, but the colorsal statue which is arbitrarily 
called the statue of Sesostns. It 1s prostrate upon its face, 
but the earth is sufficiently excavated around to show the fea~ 
‘tures, which are mild and handsome, more resembling the face 
ofa woman than aman. We found the Arabs of the village 
yery civil, but cantionsly watching our movements, lest we 
should chance to find some treasure which had escaped their 
duller perceptions. They were #0 poor as to smoke only straw 
in their pipes, We gave them some good Lattakie tobacco, 
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~tbundantl 
for which they wedi may eSinighil Our way, after 
leaving ths village, was Taitvinta forest of date Palme, near 
sixty feet gh, waich, wilh 4hor tal) columnat’s franks, and 
eracefal crown of foliage, <picading out hhe a bunt? of ostrich 
feathers, bul cmeet m resfic appearance ‘They were planted 
m yows, with wide ¢ ' s1.¥ ths hetycen rhe vast Negro- 
hs of hist a ade d,and ts strpendovy sepulchres of 
erkins, vet cusiv-s wemenals of Memphis Never 
was acity mae ufte} ot ht rated from te fice of the eath 
Could thr cow's ote. tis od ba ancint inhabitants, 
Wir hrow1e ! beveate tle r\rinnd and the des rt, burst 
then cenens, aud woth thy Coth wiel ity jnescué tenants, 
thry wonld mn (iw qu draple the whole of the actual popu- 
lanow fTeypt Mila ns upou nullany ue heaped together, 
mith wert Neaacy . wach tctdles along the edge of the 
doeert fur mote dort no nal om extaf  Nowhsie can the 
fravcllu see uch mompres re CRU Mp CE tho vamity of hu 
nen existence, aul Junin gly asa the urhed plam, once 
covered with fet outs andy laces of Memphns, aud in the 
countl ss fon FiLGS wheeGie monatad at wath bosy Infe 
end action 

Toon hid it) or w ray Ta mL the gates were 
Gosed Hat fy prostesd @ cde tte Pond of the pueud, bad 
as muds Metas ti rg cr oe up the getes of the cave 
of the Loity Phoves 
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tare of the air while we wereat Cairo was de+ 
lightful. It was clear, bland, and fresh, giving an elasticity 
to the spirits, and a toe of health to the body, that harmo- 
nised the mental and physical sensations. nights were 
cool, and so brilliant from the light of the moon, that the 
finest, print could be read. Though it was the month of Oc- 
tober, the country was covered with verdure, and the early 
‘wheat war already rising, while the husbandman was follow. 
ing the retreating Nile, and scattering the rich loam it had de~ 
posited, with the seed that in a few months was to cover the 
fields with a golden harvest. Cairo contains more than eleven 
hundred coffee-houses, and a proportionably lerge number of 
bathe, The coffee-houses are the resort of all the idles and 
newemongers. Many Turks pass the day between the bath 
and the coffee-house. The latter constitutes a kind of social 
exchange, where frienda meet to talk and learn the news of 
the day.’ Here aleo gather the story-tellers, who entertain 
their auditors with the recital of tales from the Ambisn 
Nights, and extravagant fictions of their own composition, 
in which. with the aid of magic, all kinds of dramatic catas- 
frophes are produced, and satisfactorily explained. 
‘he bazaars of Cairo are the best constructed of any ix the 
East. Like those of Constantinople, they consist of snail 
shops, orrather stalls, occupying both sides of a covered ave- 
nue. In them are to be found ail the manufactures and pro- 
ducts of the Levant, Arabia, Egypt, and the remotest Eaxt.—= 
The bazaars of Cairo are so constantly thronged by suck = 
multitude of persons, camels, donkeys, dromedaries, jostling, 
shouting, and braying, that if you succeed in escaping from 
being crushed from the crowd of men and beasts that are 
atraggling along, you are yet deafened with the din of these 
busy marts. Besides the merchants, who sell from their shops, 
there are walking venders of second-hand articles, arms, aj 
pazel bc. Atrying at the top of their voices their goods, te 
lowed by a traiu of bidders, cheapening them as they march 
along, sometimes maintaining a cross-fire of bide with others 
in the wake of a rival chapman. Amusing sceneg occur in 
such a crowd. The lady Caireens bustle along, enveloped in 
vast mantles of silk and satin, shod in yellow slippers, and #0 
closely veiled, that nothing of the face is visible but a pair of 
melting eyes, that speak love to everybody. My friend, wha 
got bewildered between two beauties, knocked off the slipper 
of one, and as he turned to apologise in his best Arabip, he 
‘unfortunately rent the veil of the other, disclosing te our inf- 
del gaze the fair round features of a Turkish beauty. The 
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Cerberus of a eunuch who attended them, in his rage, looked 
more pe than we The lady wie tee torn veil, after a 
pauee of a moment, for jety’s sake, uttered a slight 
Forenma (fainting not being fuchicnable,) while she of the stp. 
per rapped the eunuch over the head, and bade him hunt ti 
aipper. A crowd began to gather, commenta were made on 
‘the impudence of Franks, and a row was evidently brewing, 
when a Turkish officer came up, to whom we explained 
French the cause of the trouble. With much suavity he apo- 
logised for us in French to the offended beauties. They caata 
responsive glance at us which forgave all. We hought several 
Dernooses in the bazaars. My friend purchased some mado 
of the finest wool and silk interwoven, white as the driven 
mow, and soft ax down. They were sold at ten dollars; 
fre nsed as a covering against the dampa of night. This 
in the finest article I have ever seen—as a summer cloak, 00- 
ing can be more elegant or rich. 
slave-market was crowded with slaves, as several ca- 
ravans had recently arrived from the interior. Franks are not 
prohibited here, a8 at Constantinople, from buying slaves, va 
Wwe were much pressed i by the stave-dealera to buy some of 
their live stock. My fri offered 160 piastres (0 dollars) 
for an Abyssinian girl, but when the bargain was concluded, 
any lady grew sulky, and protested she would not be sold to 
Frank; so the bargain was broken up. Some of these slaves 
came from as far south as Timbucion, but mont of them are 
taken in the predatory ware, which the numerous tribes of 
Abyssinia are constantly waging against each other. ‘They 
are sold to the slave-dealers, who resurt at certain seasons to 
Dongola, and other places on the Upper Nile beyond the Cata- 
vacta, to meet the caravans which bring ther to those market 
for sale, with gold dust, ivory, and other articles from the in- 
terior of Africa. Slavery has continued m unintermitted ex- 
istence among all the uations of the East from the time of 
Abraham. The poorest Bedoum fannly mn the desert has two 
or three Staves in the Eart, however, are regardid 
in the family of the master rather ax household servants than 
slaves, and are rarely wuld. It would be considered moustrous 
in aman to make a traffic of his <lavex. Tlwy become com. 
ponent parts of a family, aud are treated with such humanity, 
‘that, though it may not alliage the violution of the ttrst rights of 
‘main, yet it tends much to ameliorate the condition of the unfor- 
tanete victims. Slavery belongs to no particular colourin the 
Bast, the Abysvinians and Georgians are nearly white. Nei- 
as 
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ther is colour » prejudice against a man there. ] have seen 
Black boys and black officers in Egypt on equal footing with 
the Turks, possessed of as much avfhority, and as much re- 
spected. few mouths’ residence in Cairo soon removes one’s 
Prejudices agains a hiack skin. 
streets of Cairo are no wider then our narrowest lanes, 
Wide streets would be intelereble m the burning clime of 
Egypt, where the ann ix + iutensely hot, aa to render expo~ 
sure to iis rays very dingcrouy from ten 4. M. til] sunset. The 
houses of brick and steme are lofty aud xpaciour. They are 
built around courl-yarde, w give air aud light fo the 
house. The furmtars is’ pam, aud net over-abnndant, the 
Larem being fhe only apartment furnished with much ele- 
gance. Miron a “1. ‘Tle ceilings are lofty, and 
the rooms large oud airy. ‘t"s+ windows ore of Iattice-work, 
reaching from thr foo fo the cedmg, withont glass. In the 
etter hourcs some of the roms ere paved in marble, with a 
fountain in the cents, ‘The 0% are terraced, and af night 
the families resoil tu thm. y the moouligbt, and the 
fresh air of the ul hy Cut 2 houses are pointed in 
stripes of grees, bits, syd red. wath front doors handsomely 
carved, ard mee bel with .! characters, signifying— 
“God the Creatos fie Ey tare” © An hour of justice is 
worth forty hwue of | ayes,"ac. ‘The habits of thé Caireens, 
Hike that of all (ae other Ovienta’ 4 are very temperate, ‘Thi 
ae carly vrs, dra pothone Hid the pire waters of the Nile, 
rehire oul, oral p crete sd othe floor. Immediately 
on msinp. ola ¢ nite coy Cf Tack conve, and a pipe, 
vhieb as tetly 4 unomeat eet o, hand the rest of the day. 
eos bapinness iat hy ove ay a cuiet. He iseserse 
(ten. ty capable of fatigue 
tad ev rion. : te the soul, which, 
thevgh ordwrarils tan pial. is few mated 1) ome of the worst 
passions thut decor thy Inen ua character. 

‘The mosques cf Cerio cre constracted with great taste and 
beady. Viet cl salton Hasenn +s the most elyant specimen 
of the jure veverscen, A flight of mar- 
+1 irem the street. Tu the 

middle of t+ carr tifil fountain, covered by a 
+ eupols, + ight airy columns. The 

open velew witi a delicacy and neat- 

nee that uh. is the filmy texters of Brussels lace. " The doors, 
of large pr portions, are of brovve, and the exterior walls are 
covered with decorations iu Arabesque. The interior contains 
the tomb of Sulian Hasean, covered with Persian carpets. 
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‘The ceiling is exceedingly lofty, the walle bare of ornament; 
light descends through a dome. From the comers of the mosque 
rise the loftiest minarets in Cairo, _ The severe simplicity and. 
chaste architecture of this mosque is no less striking than ite 
majestic proportions; it is built of a dun-culoured stone. 
There is another mosque that is built ina most eigue style, 
Ut consists of a_great syuare, half the size of Washington- 
aquare, surrounded on its four sides by galleries payed with 
marble, and sapported by columps of Egyptian marble, of 
which there are several hundreds. The effect of this assem- 
blage of culamne is, however, loxt in the vustuee of the space 
they encompass, We visited also the moague of Lazarus, in 
which it wan formerly fur the stranger or Christian to 
enter, Mabwumed Ali ed these Januticn! customs, 
We may expect ere lie to soe le cities of Mecca and 
Medina open their gates te the infidel, if the yociul revolution 
continues to advance which } 4 in motion. 
The Mukattam range of mountams w skirts the hank of 
the Nile frown the entaracty, suddenly terminate in a blu at 
Cairo, The city ties on the plain at the fuot of the moutain. 
‘The citadel which occupies the extrenre edge of {he mountain 
dominates the whole Gty: it isa better check to the rebel= 
lious popnlation beneath ts wells, than a strong point of de- 
fence aguinst well-arved asscilants. We entered on the long: 
gallery which winds to the tep of the mountain, through am 
Imposing gateway, fauked by mass) 2 decorated 

in the richest style of Ards 
vally, and ia shut 


n this passage ‘hat 
tvd on the Ist off 
March, [et]. Mu secure ed himeclf 
on the threne 0 pt, reselsed upun a maguificent scheme 
of reform, hy which he ho alate Hyvpt to its glori~ 
ous existence under the F ‘oud ef glory, ond ambi- 
tious of beiug the renovator of of his kingdom, 
with his characteristic in ry iumediately come 
meuced the work of reform, The iehgious prejudices of the 
people were wiocked ut the hutroduction of Frank cuxtomw, 
The Mamelukes ton, who held the halance of pewer hetween 
the sovereian and the people, stimulated {hese prejudices, and 
resolutely opposed the poeka at every xtep. Mohammed Ati, 
convinced that he could not sneceed agaiust the factions op- 
position of the Mamelukex, at ouce revolved upon their exter- 
mination. For this purpore, he invited them to a grand ban- 
quet athis palace, in the citadel. Cnsuspicions of the motives 
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of the pasha, nipped themselves in their most splendid 
cee ieee eaeiePet ben invited to the leant of at 
sovereign. They entered the gate of the citadel, and rode y 
this narrow passage. As soon as tha last horseman had passed 
the gates at either end were closed, and she ‘pasha his 
palace gave the signal of massacre, the walla above were co- 
vered by e host of soldiers, who poured down upon the de- 
voted elukes an incessant stream of fire. Hemmed in qo 
all sides, their enemies beyond reach, they fell without re- 
sistance. More than five hundred of the brave race of cavaliers 
that had guarded the throne of Saladin and his successors 
were slain. But one eacaped, who, when the gates were 
opened, covered with wounds as he was, mounted his horse, 
and, like a bloody apparition, dashed up the steep 2 
the ranks of his encmies, and at one bound, made a frigh 
Jeap over the parapet to the earth beneath—a descent of near 
7 hundred feet. Strange to say, the nder escaped and yet 
lives. 

Within the citadel of Cairo there is a remarkable well, dug 
in the reign of Saladin, and called from him the well of Yous~ 
wonf, or Joseph. It 18 two hundred and seventy feet deep, 
and about forty-five feet iu circumference at the top. Itiv 
dug to this great depth entirely out of the solid rock. Water 
ig raised by a wheel turned by oxen, on which is bound a 
atring of earthen pots, which draw the water from a reser 
voir one hundred aud fifty feet below the surface, This reser- 
voir is filled by a similar machine, turned by an ox, who 

asses his daya in thie aubterranean abode. A wide gallery 
Between the shaft of the wheel and the rock forms a road of 
any anceut, by ‘which the ox descends and returns from his 
daily labour. The water of the well is brackieh, and is de- 
rived from the Nile, which, filtrating through the nitrous earth, 
gives it this peculiar taste. Within the citadel in a mint and 
printing prs of the pasha, both of which perform their re- 
spective labours in a very clumsy and imperfect manner. 

From the platform of the citadel the view presented a com- 
bination of most interesting objects. ‘The Nile was visible to 
a great distance, winding its serpentine course between green 
shores, jealously hemmed in by the deserts on either side. 
To the west of us, on the opposite ade of the Nile, loomed 
up, from its lofty platform of ruck, the great pyramid of 
Cheops, while to the south, ut distant intervals, on the border . 
of the Lybian desert, stretched the pyramids of Sakkarah, Ab- 
ousir, and Dashour. Between these pyramids and the river 
lay a green plain, about five miles wide, once covered by the 
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cities of Mere, Babylon, (00 sated by the soldiers of Cam- 


after the Persian Babylon,) Troiia, and Acanthus, 
"wan studied with bexttifat eats and enlivened with 
the stis of inmamerable boats parsing up and down the stream, 


To the east were the tombe DF thes Cal he, standing beyond 
the fhe city in the desert, which stretches from its wal hes to the 
Beyond, to the north, we saw solitary obelisk the 
ie marviving monument of the ancient Heliopolis. Towards 
the river was old Cairo, where the Virgin dwelt with 
‘the infant Jemus, and nearer to us were the tombs of the fa- 
mily of the pasha. Before us lay #Y Nakira, the victoriour, 
piltering in the sun, with the minarets of more than four 
iuadred mosques, and innumerable places, the grent meat of 
Mohammedan religion and Mobammedan despotism. _ Imme> 
diately back of us commenced the Mokattam range of moun- 
tains, which separate the Arabian desert from the Nile, and 
follow its course to the heart of Nubia. The. pyramide, ier 
deserts, and the Nile, the three great characteristics of Egy 
were all before us af e glance, and there they have been 
yond the beginning of recorded 
Dec, 27.—This day we embarked ‘on the Nile for Upper 
Egypt. We have a very commodivus boat. It is » kau ae, 
or af, double masted, and bearing two immense trie 
angular sails, which, when flied with a strong breeze, urge 
the light frame of the boat aloug with great force. Our 
apartments consisted of a deck-cabin, divided uto three cham- 
hers, each about eix feet in length. ‘These are very comfort- 
able sleeping apartments. An awning stretches from the front 
of the cabin to the mainmast, beneath which we have placed. 
two divans, upon which we recline during the day, costumed a 
ta Turque, smoking the Chibouk, sipping coffee, and looking at 
‘the acenery. Our crew consists of eleven Arabs, and an Ar- 
menian 7eis, or captain, We have two servants, who cook 
our meals, act as interpreters, and serve ax guides, We are 
absolute masters in our little domam, being armed with a 
firman from the pasha, by the authority of which we may have 
any of our refractory subjecty bastinadued into ubedience. The 
captain has entered into a written agreement to place the 
boat at our entire disposal, to go whither we choose, and to 
retain it as long as we pleare, all for the mm of eighteen hun- 
dred piastros, about ninety dvilary » mionth. | My fellow-com- 
Pope ges phat ge Being a great sporteman, ke has in- 
0d me to provide myself also with a gun. I picked up one 
atthe Bazaar, at Cairo, which, having borne bloody execution 
in the war ageinat the ‘Wehabees, will no doubt sxewer the 
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ingloriona uses fo which I destine it. We have quite a for- 
midable magazine heneath our cabin, over which my compa- 
nion, with true inacnsibility, shakes the ashes out of bis pipe 
bowl, when going to led, to my great horror. 

Dec. %th.—This day we artived at Benisouef, a town of 
about fifteen hundred inhabitant». Jt contains the first mina- 
retted monque we have seen since leaving Cairo. The pasha 
has here a large cottun mauufactory, Duilt iu the style of his 
palaces at Alexandria, ‘The fawn contains a bazaar, but is a 
inieerable collection of mud huts, aud for raga, filth, aud doge, 
bears away the palm from eny thiug we have yet seon in 
Egypt. Bouisoucf, is the port for the valley of Faivam, a 
rich valley, fonued by the recession uf the Lybian range of 
mountains, ‘Thin valley in celebrated for its plantations of 
roses, and for the ereat artificial exeavation, called Lake * 
Moeria. 








29.—The wind i+ sending ne up thy stream in gallant 
style. It blown strong all dus, Lut cess at night, which 
obliges us to lay to along the shore. ‘The sand-banks in the 
river are covered with imuense flock» of geese and ducks, 
there frequently being more than a thouxmnd iv a flock. ‘They 
are unapproachahle by day. right of such fine gawe, 
and #o maccexsible, ty provohing Leyond endurance. Last 
uight I resolved upou a surprire, under cover of darkness. F 
gotinto the eauoe about two hours before sunrise, when the 
moon had sei, and with thre th) crew to man the boat, 
ished off to #teul uum a fine! ‘eese sloping on a aand- 
ar, amile up the river. mufited the oars, rowed above 
the bar and dropped down on the ojpusite side to where our 
Prey was eomnped. Tt was tne dak to ven clenryy but we 
could see by the black mass that lay aciu-s the bar, that there 
were a great number of wild ecese upon it. I cautiously 
landed, examined the priming ef ny gun, and glided slong in 
a bending posture, that I migit vet attract notice. After ad~ 
venciug near a quarter af , I found myself almost 
within shooting disteuce. The evese were getting alarmed— 
two or three of the night-watel e cackling. As J advan- 
eed, the cackling increased, and just at the very moment 
when I bad adjusted my aim for a deadly xhot, a malicioua 
moaquite tickled my nostrils info a sneeve. One deafening 
scream, like the united cry of a thousand infant, broke from 
the flock, and they rose with such o Uapping of wings, and 
such frightful screams, that I was alarmed jest they might 
make an onset on me, There was nu seeing the foe, but I 
blazed away with both barrels into the black mags that was 
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rising before me, and I had the satisfaction to hear a pisnge. 
It was a goone wounded in the wings, but he used his feet 
with great dexterity. He pushed for the middle of the river. 
We put after him, following him np and down the stretm; 
but he led us a wild-gouse chase for ncar two hours, by dive 
ing when we approached him. Not being able to take him in 
say other way, cold os the water was, we plunged in and 
followed, swimming with him down the stream, our canoe 
descended with na. At last one of tle Arabs, seeing him 
about to dive, made an expert dive, and caught him by the 
‘We were then several miles below the kandjia. We 
had a long pull against the evrrent, and did net reach it until 
eight o'clock in the mormine. Ay thiv wan rather tou severe 
sport, T did uot make any inane such midnight excursions. 
Our prize proved to he » wild-gunse, very fal, and moa- 
suring over five foot aeroms his wins 
January |.—Atrived to day at Minyoh, ‘This ix the best 
built town we have yet econ. It contains several monques, 
and a well-stocked bazaar. Gur reix here hezeed permisxion 
to lay by the hoat while he paid a visit to one of his wiver, 
Jorafed at this place. 1 say one, Lecaure he, like the other 
Doatmen on the Nile, how a phurality of wives, diepowed at 
convenient distances, between Cayre and the cataracts, Our 
reia was moderate, having Lat two, cue at Cairu, and the 
other af Minyoh. ‘The muusinni?, or stoorsnin, whose: whole 
property consisted of tle rags on his beck, and the tobacco 
in his yipe, hud four, Awl to our inquiry 64 te how he maine 
tained them, he cx ully copied that they supported thomsel +s, 
dan. 3--—-We are constently parsing villages. The banks 
are lined with hamlets sud towns whole population of 
Egypt is pushed on the heuks of the Nile, which occasions 
almoet all its internal commerce to be carried on by boats on 
the river. ‘fhe inhabifants are elistered together in villages. 
There are no isolat‘d farm-louses on the felds, a sign of the 
former insecurity of the ry. Mohaummed Ali has now 
made life os safe, and well profcct d hy the laws, as in the 
oldest Christian state of Euzope. ‘This affernoon we stopped 
at a steam sugar factry of the pesha, directed by an Engtish- 
man, White loaf-sugar is mantfactured of diffi reat qualities, 
and sold at from tn to thirty centx a pound is 
a distillery of rum, the sele oi which, in Neypt 
very extensive, until the pasha induces his sutjects to disre- 
gard the doctrines of the Koran, and adopt {lu customs of 
more civilised states. In posing through a narrow part of 
the Nile, where the Arabian range of mountains rise in per- 
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icolar cliffs from the river, we heard voices crying to un 
the heights of the rocks. Shortly afterwards a man 
swam out to us, and mounted the bulwarke, begging in the 
name of all the saints, for alms, He was © monk from a 
Coptic convent on the summit of the mountain, which is 
supported by alms from travellers. We gave him a few 
piastres, ‘and be left us with blessing. It probably saved 
‘us from shipwreck, for after passing the convent the boat was 
struck with a flaw of wind, which set it terning round us as 
ina maelstrom. She was nearly on her beam ends, and the 
‘water poured in upon us in such quantity as to threaten to 
If us, boat and all. We had divested ourselves of all 
indispensable clothing, and stood prepared for the worst, 
when the squall subsided. We owed our ation rather 
to the lenity of the wind, than to the skilf of our helmsman. 
After getting clear of the mountains, we were assailed with a 
tremendous hurricane, which, blowing off the d clouded 
the air with a tempest of sand, and almost suffocated us with 
the 0) sive heat and sand it bore along with it. These 
violent squalls, occasioned by the breaks in the mountains, 
and the tortuous course of the river, render the nevigation of 
the Nile, in unskilfal hands, very dangerous. 
Jan, 4.—-Prov isions cheapen as we ascend the Nile. To- 
‘we bought eggs at the rate of forty a piastre (5 centa}; mi 
a halfpenny a quart; forty rice-wheaten cakes for five cents; 
four lve pigeons for five cents, &c. We made fast this even 
to the shore, near the sepulchral chambers of Beni-Haxsan. 
As these were the first antiquities we had examined since 
leaving Cairo, they possessed great interest in our eyes. ‘The 
tombs of Beni-Hassan are excavated in the face of the rock. 
‘They extend in a straight line along an excavated plat- 
form, across the waste of the mountain. ‘Traces remain of a 
broad avenue, bordered with columns, which led from the 
river to the tombs. They are square chambers cut in the rock, 
‘with lofty ceilings aud frmts, some of which are supported by 
columns resembling the Doric so much, aa to impair the claim 
of the Greeks to the invention of that order. The walle are 
painted in various culours, and contain most interesting de- 
Hineations of the private life of the Egyptians. Here may be 
seen their mode of tilling the ground, the gathering in the 
Harvest, ine ee Ezmnastic sports, their mamer of hant- 
, fowling, , &e. 
ane comertacet,, the labours of the field are pope Ca 
mirably represented—the reapers sre seen cutting the grain, 
With the trodern sickle, wingowing amd stacking it, and in 





and 
travellers has been less lenient to these relice of ancient art 
then time itself. Where they are not di modera, 


from the simple portraiture they give us of the customs of the 
ancient jane. We are now on the threshold of the great 
region of tian antiquities, From Heni~Hassan to the 
cal }, the banks of the Nile are strewed with the ruins of 
temples, ;, tombs, and cities. In a few daya more we 
hall be on the borders of the Thebaid, covered with the mae 
jestic remains of Luxor, Carnac, and Gournau. 

Jan. 7.~We have had a clear run from Beni-Hasean to 
Biout, the wind holding fair for three successive days. Yester- 
day, for the first time, we saw a crocodile. ancient 
denizen of the Nile hae been gradually retreating from the 
lower part of the river, and he is now rarely found below 
Minyeh, one hundred and sixty miles to the eouth of Cairo, 
‘We passed greet numbers of them yerterday and to-day, We 
counted no lesa than eight on one sand-bank, dozing in the 
oun, poey were attended by their inseparable companion on 
land, the Trochilus of Herodotus, and the Sikvak of the Arabs, 
‘The sikeak still performe the same friendly offices for the ero- 
codile ag in the days of Herodotus. 1t is a emall bird, with a 
long pointed bill, and armed at the point of each shoulder of 
the wings with a sharp talon. According to the Arabe, when 
the crocodile is basking on the sand, with his mouth open, 
‘vermin creep in, which cause him so much pain, thet he is un- 
able to close it again. The sikeak pursues his tormentors into 
hia throat, and destroys them. The crocodile, forgetting the 
presence of his friend, sometimes closes his mouth, and impri- 
sons bis benefactor. The sikeak immediately extending its 
wings, pricka his throat, and obliges him to open it, and thus 
escapes. ‘This group of crocodiles appeared to he members of 
the same family. ‘Two of the smallest, about four fect long, 
‘were gamboling on the nands in great glee, around their ven- 
erable parents, who were stretched out upon the sand fall 
‘twenty-five feet in length. At the approach of the boat, the 
siksaks uttered an admonitory cry, and the whole party made 
for the water, with oe speed. We poured in a shower 
of and musket upon them. It rattled upon their 
‘backs Hike hail, and just as harmleesly, 
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Jan. 8.—This morning, on rising, we found the boat moored. 
at the landing of Siout. Siout is the capital of the Safd, or 
Upper Egypt. 11 stauda a mile back from the river, and ia 
approached by a hizh causewny, bordered with palms and 
syeamores. It ian large town, of ubout eight thousand in« 
habitants, and ix seated ona rich plam, covered with plante- 
tions of dates and orange groves. 4 buxy multitude thronged 
its bazaars, ameng which wer many Bedouine, from the great 
desert of Sahara, tall stalwart ficuyes, clad in hernooxes, 
with muskets sug across dicir backs in the {ruc Ixhmaelitish 
spirit of divtrust and hostility, and wearing a physoguumy of 
gloomy fero ‘Three of Gur bentmien had been robbed ia 
the night of all their money and clothes. Failing to discover 
the robhers, they began to accuse each other, and we found a 
civil war raginig among cur sul jects on returning to the boat. 
‘The reis begged us to interfere. We went with him to the 
governor of the place. whont we fomid in his court-yard, ad- 
minintering justice by the wholesale. ‘The yard was filled 
with motley groups of Arobs, Bedouin, and Copts, who had 
gathered here to poy the mirror land-tax. Attendant scribes 
were regivtering the paysient of 4 and in another part 
of the yard, the Keo fad was falling thick and fast on the 
sulox of unhappy culprits, xo what with the cries of the vie~ 
tims of the harfinado, the angry expestiiating among the tax 
payers and tax 1 © noise of camels and donkeys 
urging their way ti rough the io of people, fur the road lay 
directly through the ¢ a the stipplicutions of beg 
gars, who had bem dravih the jinuiv of piastres, the 
whole prescuted a mort amusing sceue of canfixia. We pre- 
sented ourrelves to los exceMoncy firenuh the firma of the 
pasha, whieh »: reluction, aud ag an 
‘authoritative pref We were politely 
received, seated amour ud presented with pipes and 
voffee. After these pr timinories, we vteted the rebbery, and 
our desire that it mirkt he imvestiaatod, and its perpetrators 
paniched. This excollency, whe reemed to have a great relish 

these things, immediately veut for the crew, aud the people 

of the boats, lying at te Ia Nuameroun questions were 
Froponnded, ali of which fitted to elicit any clue to the wathor 
of the robbery. ‘This wise judge they turned to ax, aud pro- 
spounded a very svund xylloginm, wheuce he drew a very 
logical corollary. 1¢ wax wmewhat in thiy form :—Some one 
has coromitted this rabbery—we cannot discover the thief— 
therefore he must be oue of the crew. Upon drawing this logical 
sequence, le very quietly ordered the whole crew to be bas- 
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tinadoed. - It was in vain to attempt to refute mach reasoning. 
‘The governor insisted that justice ld take its coure, 
that whether our Arabs were guilty or not, a bastiuadoing 
would not be unmerited, ax they belonged to a race of scoun- 
drels. ‘The governor was a Turk, and like all the foreigu 
ralera of a wubdued pwople, entertoined a profound contempt 
for bis subjects. This was the last time we asked for the in- 
terposition of ‘Turkixh ju 
fz the rear of the te 





1s are perforated with 
numerous gepulchrel chamber ‘They are wuch inferior to 
those of Beni-Harsan. Wi iidoved to srt then from 
the imaginative descriptimsof 2 sn, who has mvosted them 
with an idea) beauty, which, its to be rweretted, they do uot 
posses, The xploudul pu saw have never gratitied 
the eyes of succeeding travellers. ‘Thrsasnot the ouly fstance 
in which I have found the erat work of the French sae on 
Egypt to be narvellonsly fale t mignitls if was mended 
to portray. Descending the notion in whch there caves 
are excavated, we pased throng a cemetery at its dave, 
The toniba were chiefly of the eoveruers of the town, rich 
Tarks, pashas, and hey 3. ‘They were ornamented with dumer, 
cupolas, and minarts, and placed upon avenues which ram 
in straicht lines throngh misters. ‘The tomba were 
Placed in enclosed courts, ontrawe to whieh was had through 
& Wicket. The massive Jike huslt tombs, opeusig 
‘upon wide streets, with de Bryce to tlh: whole the appeare 
ance of a cits of the dad. yo ther conmtracted 
with much architectural ef cleanliness, qtact, and 
beauty of the place, with the white donse-meunted tombs, 
shadowed by tall pains and sycamore, had a luahly pleaving 
effect. 

Jan. &.—This evening we pasd 
Anteopolis, ‘The descriptions of trum iv our gmde books are 
of no avail now, ax the elegant portion olumns of the 
temple, which furme nyu the brink of the river, have 
deen all swept aw cout nattindactioy. ‘The owas in 
the villages of Upper kuypt are all surmounted by. pieeon 
cotes. ‘The piavons m property, and are kept only 
for the rich manure thi or te Vegetable gardens. They 
may be seen in flocks of eeseral lomdreds, erumung the river, 
and feeding ju the fields, We went ashore to-day, piseon- 
shooting; but we found the prey so tame, that afler killing 
twenty in two shots, we abandoned the port, if such whule~ 
nale slaughter can deserve that name, 

Jon. \\.—This day we arrived at Denderah. The temply 
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end warromding ruins are upon rising gromd, & 
back from the river. On approaching the grand 
the firet object that arrested our attention waa an elegant’ 
yylen, ‘which, though much defaced, yet serves as an a] ¥ 
ornament to the threshold of this exquisite temple. 
mder the propylon, we crossed the dromos, or way 
connecta the propylon, with the temple. We had 
wee a ruin, but what was our surprise to see a temple 
in every part, with the minutest embellishments as fresh and 
well preserved as if but just from the hands of the sealpter. 
‘We stood in mute astonishment, rapt with the beauty, 
and elaborate elegance of every pert of thetemple. It haa not 
‘the magnificent extent of the temples at Thebes, but it exceeds 
every other in Egypt for the richness, , and neage 
ness of its decorations. The length of the temple is two hune 
dred and sixty-five feet by one hundred and forty broad. The 
portico consists of six columns, the square capitals of whi 
on their four sides, present the head of Isis, sculptured wit 
much beauty. The head of ‘the goddess ie coiffed with ashawl 
which crosses the crown of the head, and falls in gracefal folds 
over the ears. The columnsare quadrilaterel, and are covered 
on each side with sculptures in low relief, the elaborate 
and execution of which it is imposeible to convey any idea 
other than by the pencil. The je is dedicated to Isis, and 
her image appears in every part of it. The whole style and 
embellishment of the temple is in consonance with the attri- 
butes of thie voluptuous deity. The rich swelling eurves of 
the comices and mouldings, the love-heaming Ieis, 
Which mules upon you on every side, the scenes of j and 
pleasure depicted in the processions, dancing choruses 
chantes, the figures of voluptuous women reclining on soft 
couches, all breathe the luxurious ease, elegance and grace of 
the Goddess of Love. Immediately over the entrance is the 
‘winged globe, the emblem of eternity, on both sides of which 
are the sacred hawks, eagles, and vultures, with outspread 
wings, The frieze ie filled with an immense number of figures 
re] jing Isis and Osiris seated on thrones, receiving tri- 
‘bute and worship from a long procession of figures more than 





thirty in number. Among them ere priests with lofty mitres, 
suppliants with outstretched others bearing: 

the nacred Intus, and a vari figures with the of 
hawke and eagles on human bodies, and those other monstrous 
combinations which the 


- raaghy 3 2 mythology delighted to in- 
vent. e ion ieroglyphies seattered 
fhcabe of te ing, td i 


over the portico is astonishing, ‘imagination 
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longs itealf in bap igi? as to the mysterious hiat whieh, 
liga concealed in their emblematic language. aid 

Entering woler the portico, we stood within the pronaos, or 
ante-chamber. This apartment is adorned with twenty-four 
quadrangular cofumas. The ceiling, which i dinded into 
abyen compartments by immense rafters of stone, is painted 
blue, and is covered with astronouucal and mythological 

gilded stare, and » countless variety of decorations, 
which cover also every part of the walls, so that there is 
hardly an inch of bare space in the building. ‘The whole, ac~ 
jing to a credible source, represents the birth of all things 
from the womb of Athor, who appears floating through i 
measurable apace, with al! the stars, planeta, constellations. 
and all the host of heaven movmmg in ber train. Such ie the 
magnificent picture delineated on the ceiling in the most vivi 
colours, and with a boldness and grandeur of style thet fille 
the mind of the observer with awe and astonishment. The 
ay ents are decorated in thy same ornate style of 
embellishment. 

One of them contained the Zodiac, from which the French 
philosophera drew an ingenious theory to disprove the Mosaic 
account of the creation of the world. ‘Tluw Zodiac, covered 
with a multitude of astronomical figures, and wluch 1s sup- 

fo contain the key to Exyptian mythology and astro- 
nomy, is now in the Rvyal Library at aurm. Another of 
these apartments contains @ minute representation of the loves 
of Iain and ae and the others are ee aculy tries 
strat the mythological position of these two deities. 
The cxteror ‘walls are covered with spirited scenes of celen- 
tial warfare, in which Osiria is represented triumphant over 
rebellious foes. The figures of the gods are of colossal pro- 
ions. There are, also, within the enclosure, two other 
smaller temples, partially ruined, and which weem to have bean 
subsidiary to the great purposes of the great temple. 

‘We spent a day in examining this beautiful temple of Den- 
@erah, and left it with much regret, that we bad not more time 
to give to it. Itis nut the vastoess of the plain, or the sta- 
pencons files of masonry, that excite the wonder of the travel- 

r, a8 wt Thebes, but it is the richness and finish of ornament, 
elegance and perfection of the workmanship, in which 
painting and sculpture have done their best, and sumptuous, 
‘befitting style of the architecture, that commands our ad 

ats Iam stending on the temple of Li the 

—lam on uuxor, near 
viver’s bank. The sun is lighting up the great valley of Thebes, 
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which is visible from the point at which I stand in its whole 
length and breadth. Turning to the cast, I dimly trace the 
avenne of Sphynxes till it reaches the colossal piles of Kamac, 
from the t of which twu lofty obelizks still lift themselves 
proudly erect amoug prostrate ruins. To the west I can dis« 
cern the stupendons propylon of Medinet Abou, boldly reari 
ita bluff and massive front agaiu:t the asxaults of man 
time. Between st and the river are the twiu colossi one of 
which ia the masical statue of Memnon, but which now alas; 
no longer grecty the rising sun with straina of spontaneous 
music. The surrounding plain is covered with the ekeletons 
of temples and palaces, among which the eye rests with plea- 
sure upon the well defined outlines of the temples of Gournon 
and the Memnonium. A circlet of mountains, in whose bowels 
are entombed the kings and people of the ‘hundred-gated” 
‘Thebes, enclosed the valley against the incursions of the 
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Arrival at Thebes A Turkish Antiquarian.—Temple of Luzor.— 
Dancing girla Avenue of Spbynxes.—Palace of Karnne~—Sta- 
pendous propyla, —Obeliski—Uirand hall at Karnac.—Sculptures 
of the templo.—Ceneral view of the rnins—Their extent and 
magniGicence.—Qrand hall of Rarnac by moonlight.—Midnight 
reverien—Jacks).— Western Thcbes—A Turkish horse—Paluce 
of Medinet Abou.—Musical statno of Memnon,—-Arab antiqua- 
Hee Temple of Memnoniun.—Gicantic Colowur— Gournon.— 
Pante of the kings—Their magnificence and extent.--A slave- 

oat, 


‘On arriving at Thebex, we madv sur buat fast to the ancient 
quay, directly in front of the temule of Luxor. No other boat 
wae at the landing except a small <ul boat, whick had fol- 
lowed us from Denderah. some half dozen Arths constituted 
the crew. In the stern, under a silken awning, reclined & 
Turk, elegant coatnmed, smoking his chibuwk ond sipping 
coffee, and evidently enjoying the Inxury of doing nothing. 

had watched this gent! for several days, and observed 
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that he passed the day im the profitless alternations of amoking, 
drinking coffee, and chatting with the crew. He was un epi- 
tome of the univerval Turk. We had fivquently exchanged 
visite, and dined with cach other. We fonnd him a pleasant, 
gentlemanly character, and somewhat of au antiquary, being 
tolerably acquainted with the ruins of Thebes and Deuderah, 
a portion of whicl, Turk a+ he was, be had the curiosity pers 
sonally to examine. Mix hnow!ledee of the rest: was drawn 
from the relations of Vrauk travellers. For his antiquarian 
alad appomted lim gunrdiau-yeneral of 
behind, Ls pmsed his time in eruising up 
Je between Denderal and Thebes, and watch= 
ing the boats of Trunk t vrs, that they were not cagaged 
in the interdicted trade of expo ile jokingly 
admonished us asainst carryiue of opyla, obe= 
tisk, or colonai of ‘Thebes. “On arrivies at Thebes, he pros 
cured us an excellent gunde, and ease us ae carte blanche tucalk 
for as many donkeys a we chore. 

Attended by an Arab guide and onr servanta, we started off 
at wunrise ty commence the rad of the ruins, We had ex- 
hausted the contents of our lil in study mg the antiynition 
of Thebes, and our duaruition had been wrought ap tothe 
highest pitchof outhuviasin hy the account sof travellers whoo 
we had met af Cairo, returns fom Uy, tuypt. In order 
bo keep alive our cariostty to the last, wo edopted 4 progres 
tive plan, by wi amameased wit Cie tauples on the 
sast side, and then erased t on the west aide, tere 
minating with what cops wy pny art and nag « 
uificencc—the tombs of the Tn thes bene the iy day 
we passed at ‘Thebes were le mon= 
tal excitemont, cunstauly ine! t kindled 
into the most ubounded enti 

Ata few hundred yards 




















































te 
wver ix the fmpte of Luxar 
the first object thn 7] a Thebes. Tt 
stands ou an artificial foundation. sullewntly elevated to place 
‘t above the immndations, We turned ito the Arab village 
mmediately before it, aud ay hed it on flu worth side. A. 
stupendous propjlon, mare t handed feet bund, and 
righty feet high, gives entrance ta the temple. ‘Two colorsal 
statues, half buried in the <td, sav ploced neninst the propylon, 
and immediately in front of them were twa heautifil obelisks, 
aighty feet in height, and covered with hivroglyphies cut in the 
granite, near two inches deep, with a finish and niceness of 
touch that is as fresh now as when Sret sculptured. One of 
these obeliska now adorus the Plar> 42 le Concorde at Paris; 
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ia a epeaking picture, and excites the most vivid emotions 
sympathy with the ished, and exultation with the 
ictors that are seen riding in triumph over the battle eld, 
‘The flight of the enemy, the rapid pursuit, the contending co~ 
horts, the rise and fall of glittermg standards, denoting the 
alternations of success and repulae, the invincible victor of the 
day, rushing into the midst of the Spponng hoata, diechargii 
clouds of javelins from his chariot, the flery steeds of which are 
‘urging their way over the bodies of the slain, with all the tu- 
mult, shock, and confusion of a great battle, are depicted upon 
‘the Tall of the propylon with a spirit and trath that may rival 
the happiest efforts of the il. This is a most interesting 
historical picture of ancient warfare. The hero, whose glories 
ave here ao vividly celebrated, is most probably Sesostris, 
whoee victorious car, if we beheve the ancient writer, rode in 
trinmph over all the known regions of the world. 
ing under the portal of the propylen, we entered into a 

court, two hundred and thirty-four feet long by one hundred 
and seventy-four feet wide, where the remains of a double 
range of villas, , With the bell-shaped capital, are still to be 
ween. This court 1s much obstructed by an Arab village built 
within it, the huts of which, erected against the walls and 
columns, much impair the effect of the whole. A portion aleo 
serves as a magazine of grain. Beyond this court are other 

a, behind which is a double row of seven columns, with 
Torus capitals, each twenty-two feet in circumference. This 
row of columns conducts into a court one hundred and si 
feet long, and one hundred and forty wide, terminating at eac! 
gide by & row of pillars, Beyond this 1s another portico of 
thirty-two columns, and then follows the sanctuary or in~ 
nemmost pert of the temple. It is impossible, by devcrip- 
tion, to give an adequate idea of these extensive ruins, 
Laxor is supposed fo be of great antiquity. Great cost 
and labour were expended in its construction, and 
i of Karmacy it exhibite 


the works of Eeyptiens, soa dinpiey 0 Sich, apd exill 
‘in its sculptures that a highly-advanced period of art. 
‘The interior of the tomple is, however, so much we with 
it is impossible to get an iden, 
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of it in its original state. The exterior colounades remain in 

almost unbroken line, while the interior is completely un- 

pote ruined. It is still the skeleton of a magnificent 
mple. 

Our appearance among the ruins attracted a troop of danci 
girls, we followed us, dancing to the sound of ¢3 mbalt ant 
Arab tambourines. They are called GAawazee, and are aa dis 
tinct in form and feature from other Arabs, as the gpeies trom 
‘the people among whom they dwell. hey were attired in 
Tich costume, which set off their voluptuous figurea with much 

t. Ae we reclined against the base of a column, costumed 

6 la Turgue, smoking our yiper, and surveying the ruma, with 
‘thie band of’ Almeh befure ue, performing wome of thove wild 
Oriental daucesa which have more of grace than modesty in 
them, striking their cymbals, and throwsng themselyes into 
every variety’ of attitude, with some hali-naked Arebs trom 
our boat, and a cluster of Bedonuy staudug behind us, with 
their muskets dluug across their shoulders, we formed quite & 
icturesque group. Iu the abstractum in which we had been 
thrown by the mumc, the dauce, und the rams, we had forgot 
the thevish character of the Bedounm belind ux. They much 
increased the jreturesqueuens of the arene, by decamping with 
our breakfast, Wlich abruptly put su ond tu the reveriea in 
which we had been mdulging. We walked inte the bazaar off 
the village, und made « breakfast on saw eggs and Arab 
e 





‘We mounted douheys aud made ou Way acius: the plain te 
Karna, ubunt two miles dist, the lulty gatewus of winch, 
m a direct Ine with the ) of baad, was distinetly 
visible at that distun ‘The pla was unc tlt ated, and en- 
tirely denuded of tres until we reached a grove of pains new 
the ruins. An imneuse vulture, of a plumag + of deep tunereul 
black, startled us not a little as he Klook the palin wath hes 
heavy wings, und flew off with a loud screant It wae the 
sacred vulture wluch we hed seen so often parted over the 
portals of Denderal. Ax the Lys ptiaps belic vad or metempey= 
chosis, it wasprbbably the soul of au anceut privet of Karnac, 
atartled at the profauation of the slemes by our rutidel pre- 
sence. Pasying out uf tlus grove of paluw, we vutered upon 
the avenue of Sphynxes, aud fillow ed it till at brought aw be- 
neath a lofty portal. We passed many of the Sphynxes, bor- 
dering the avenue, but they were all headless, and otherwise 
mutilated by Mohammedan iconvclastsand European antiqua- 
rige. But few remain of the immense number that lined each side 
of the broad avenue which led from Kamac tu Luxor, thougl 
1 
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among the ruins of an edifice at right angles with the avenne, 
‘we observed several perfect specimens of the Crio sphynx (& 

ynx having a rum's head and a lion’s body.) The avenue 
of Sphynxes terminates st an isolated gateway, which rises 
upwards to the height of more than sixty feet, overtopping the 
Joftiest of the palm frees in the neighbouring grove. ‘This por- 
tal is covered with Jneroglyphics and sculptures, and in the 
centre is ornamented with the winged globe, the emblem of 
eternity, richly coloured. It is m an admirable state of pre- 
servation, and is a work of the highest beauty and finish. 
Turning thie gateway, we cone to the main entranca ou the 
northwest side. ‘The propylon here is indeed of gigantic pro- 
portions, with a base as long as the bases of most of the pyra- 
mide. It is 400 feet long, 40 feet thick, and near eighty in 
height. This stupendous structure is built of large blocks of 
stone, one of which would form on architrave of itself for a 
modern portico, Like all the propyls, it contracts towards 
fhe top, and Kans baeleward, apparently reposing on ite own 
strength, 





Passing this propylon, we entered into an open court, two 
hundred and seventy-five feet ty three hundred and twenty- 
nine, with a covered ¢ rridor ou either side, and a double row 
of coluums down the centre. The court is now a heap of 
ruins. But one colump ix standing in the centre, the last of a 
race of gisiutx. The other columns are prostrated acrocs the 
yard aoveral J.ing in the most regular order, with haidly a 
stone displaced, seeming to have been gently removed from 
their baxe, and 1d upon the curth. Must of .hem have pro- 
‘ably been shool fiom their foundations by an earthquake, 
which his produced great devastation au other parts of the 
temple, ‘These clus are each more than siaty feet bigh, 
and twelve feet m citcuufi rence, Crossing this court-yard, 
‘we cane to another j2upy lea, fronting the grand hail of Kar- 
mac, Two colo-cd statues are seated at the foot of a fightof 
stzps, about {hizty inmumber. Ascending thes westood 
upon a level wath the grest hall of Karuac. seen all the 
temples of Rome spd Greece, and I concei imagination 
a magnivcont idea uf the sceve I was abwat entering, But 
nothing [hs even cr amagined equalled the grand and mag 
nifivent rexhts that now extend d before me. Irom the point 
at which [sioud, the v1:fa was superb. I 1umed back to the 
stupendous prosyion hy which we had been ushered into the 
temple, tra. crsed at a glance the court-yard, with its corridors 
and gigant ¢ colonnades, passed the culossi, reascended the 
light uf #lop. to the ve titule in which I waa standing, and 
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then carried my sight down the of the great hall of Kar+ 
uac, The central avenue of the ha)l is sapported by twelve 
massive columns, near eighty feet high, and thirty-mx feet in 
circumference, sustaining immense slabs of stone, which once 
formed part of the roof. All the transverse stone rafters have 
fallen. Entering a few steys, the whole area of the ball waa 
visible in all its extent with the forest of columns that crowd 
its pavement, Besides the twelve columns of the central 
avenne, we counted one huudred and twenty-two others of 
nearly the same proportions, all of which were covered from 
top to bottom with heroglyphical sculptures. Wherever the 
stone rafters remain, they are covered with coloured sculp- 
tares; the walla alxo are crowded with wtaligo sculptures and 
hieruglyphics. Every atone and columa contained a chapter 
of hixtory, in which the pnexts read to the worshipper in this 
stupendous fane, the hixtory of a glorious reign, or the records 
of countless ages. The eye was bewildered hy the variety of 
objecta that attracted its gave,and the imagmation was over= 
powered at the myxterious religion to which tlus mighty tem- 
ple wasdedicated, and the cavilived character of the age which 
veared such a sublime piece of architecture. The vista beyond. 
the great hall embruced a view of two lofty obvlinka, standing 
ina fleld of ruing, vovered with the roman of coloxsal statues, 
obelisks, columns, and propyla, until it reached the menceeey 
of the temple, whose cethngs of ceruleun blue were atadde 
wh", atara of gold. i Sle pon i mudequate to convey 
¥ g idea of the true sublimity of this, iy arandest work of 
“ruman architecture. Iamuxt borrow of otis. Deuon says. — 
“The imagination which ses above our porticos sinks abashed, 
at the foot of the one hundred and thirty-four columns of the 
hypostyle hall of Karnac:” aud Belzoni declares, that the mont 
sublime ideas which can be formed, from the most magnificent 
specimens of our present architecture, would give @ very in- 
adequate idea of these views. 
To give an adequate idea of the immensity of the great 
hall at Karnac, the author of the work on “Egyptian Anti- 
tities,” in the “Librury of Entertaming Knowledge,” adopta 
the following ingenious analogy. ‘The church of St. Martin's 
in the Fielda, oue of the finest and largest of modern edifices 
in London, is one hundred aud thirty-seven and a half feet 
jong, and eighty-one fect wide. ‘This will give an area of 
nearly eleven thousand one hundred and fifty square feet, 
which is not so mach as ouc-fifth part of the great hall at 
Karnac. Four such churches as St. Martin’s might stand side 
by side in the area of this hall, without occupying the whole 
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mpace, making this calculation, the ower measurement of 
|. Martin’s chateh haa been taken, and the interfor meséure 
oe cree tae ot eee Leaving. thie a] ae ee 
an enclosed passage, which conduct 

‘miote eacted precincts. In one part, we noticed the remains 
of several colossal statues, near which are standing two of 
‘the finest obeliske in Egypt. are of rose granite, and 
wre hinety-two feet high andeight equare. Two others lie 
4 ite at their base, one of them bemg cut in half, to faci- 

itate its removal, probably, by the Romans. Continuing in a 
direct line, we came to the sanctuary, the greater part of 
which is yet entire. It is built throughout of granite, and in 
divided into three apartments. Three blocks of granite form 
‘the roof, and the ceiling is covered with stars, daahed over & 
bright field of blue. The colours are yet in a good state of 
preservation. Beyond this building is another range of por- 
ticoes and galleries extending to a propylou on the outermost 
verge of the ruins, which is two thousand feet distant from 
the great propylon, on the westem extremity. 

Entering through this propylon upon the open fielda, we 
‘wound around the ruius, fill we came to the gateway which 
we had at first olserved on coming from Luxor. This 
gateway o (0 the great temple Karnac, the abnde of tho 
gods. Behind it is » gallery of colossal rama, and heyond 
this another propylon gives éntrance to the main body of the 
temple, preceded by twelve monolithic colossal statues. Then 
follows a numerous site of apartments, covered with hiero- 
glyphics and sculpt“rea, sume of which are of great merit. 
‘One represents a lohg train of priests, paying adoration to the 
moon. Another, iu one of the suite of three snrall chambers 
on the north side, covered with the inost delicately executed 
figures, represents Isis suckling the child Horus. The figures 
are moat admirably sculptured upon the walls in a bold and 
graceful style, that breathes the very rou] into inanimate forms. 

is in this group less of that stiffuese 20 common to the 
generality of Egyptian sculpture, aud more of the faithful imi-+ 
tation of the graceful forms of uature, which mark the produe- 
tion of the Grecian chisel. The t temple is the best pre- 
terved of the ruins at Karnac. ‘walls are entire, and veem 
to have survived some tremendous coucussion, which shook 
een the masala blocks of granite that formed the roof. 

much impeded our progress through the temple, lying 
(esone the doorvayeson the tap of coluusne which bad felled 
‘with them, or completely blocking up the apace between the 
piled up heaps of sand and the roof. Were the rains of Kernac 
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disinterred from the mounds of rubbish which choke them yp, 
they would be doubly grander than they now appear; and 
even in ita ruined state, would remain among the proudest 
memorials of haman greatness. An embankment, about thi 
feot high, extends around the ruins, and verves to pro 
them. Ascending this embankment, we obtained a complete 
view of the whole field ofruins. Upwards of twelve of these 
beautiful elancé gateways, which served as entrances ty tha 
parts of the palace and temple, stand isolated u} Temote 
foints, the indicea and landmarks of the boundary of the 
ancient buildings. Within the cirevit they enclose rise the 
massive walls of numerous propyla, upwards of on hundred. 
feet in height, overtoppmg the loftest points of the adjacent 
edifice. Two obelisks, whose aspiring shafts shoot npwarde 
to meet the solar ray they image, point oat the great hall of 
Karnac, the camtal of whore stupendous columns are seen 
ising above the walls of the paluce. Around the palace is 
a chaotic sea of ruin : obelixks, prupyla, statues, columns, walls, 
prostrated in confused beapy of ruin, ax if dlasted by the 
curses of an angry deity ‘The sublime prophecy of Jeremiah. 
of the destruction of the templen at Egypt, by Nebue 
chadneczar, here xeemed to tind sts fulilment. —“ Thus 
agith the Lord of hosts, the Gud of Israel; behold 1 will 
wend and take Nebuchadnezcar, the hing of Babylon, my #ere 
vant, and will set his throne upon thoge stones that Theve hid; 
and he shall spread his royal paytlion aver them. Aad when 
he cometh, le shall smite the lanc'of Lgy pt, and deliver such 
aware for death to death; and «uch a¥ are fur captiviy to 
captivity. And I will kindle @ fire in the houses of the gode 
of Egypt; and he shal! burn them, aud cerry them away cape 
tives. And he shall array himself with the land of Egypt, as 
ashepherd putteth on his garments. And he shall go forth 
from thence in peace. He shall break «also the images of Beth- 
shemevh that 19 in the land uf Egypt; and the houseu of the 
gods of the Egyptians wha!l fe burn with fire.” 

‘The temple and palace of Karnuc cover an extent of ground 
over three miles in circumference, and yet they occupy but s 
part of that immense city, the circuit of whose walls enclosed 
a circumference of eighteen miles. From the point at which 
1 ptood, the whole of the site of this city of temples and 

‘was visible. Each of the twelve propyla wae ap- 
Froschel by the tee of axe which shot ot from 
eo many i. Great avenue ynxge 

Jed to Luxos, two miles digtent, Boer being 
WGunnds of these singular monuments, each of stone, 
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separated by the lofty palms which overshadowed them, munt 
have fe a magnificent approach to the temple, terminated, 
as it was, at either end by the stupendous propyla, which 
seemed to defy the advance of this army of monsters. The 
‘temple of Luxor looms up from sts elevated foundation among 
the most promment objects ou the plain Upon the west mde 
of the Nile I distmcfly saw the lee of Medmet Abou, 
Gournou, and the Memnomum, all of which seem to have been. 
placed me direct line with the main entrances of Karnac. 
mountams, on vitber side of the river, recede from the 
plam, malang a semicircular eweep back upon the desert, as 
if to give space to the “hundred-gated” city that extended 
between their bases The private habitations, which seem to 
have been of very small dimensions, and built of baked earth, 
ocenpied the space on the east side of the river around the 
edifices of Karnac, and between them and the Arahan moun- 
tas. Nothing could be finer than the coup de! of thie mm- 
mense plain, bounded by bold ranges of mountams, which, 
with the Nile coming from remote regions in the south, seemed 
to do homage to the mighty monuments of human greatness 
that cover its surface ‘his splendid picture of mountain, 
plan, river, palm groves, tem; palaces, obelisks, over- 
‘canopied by the stainless blue of an Eevpase sky, and set in 
an horizon which enclosed it with a band of gold, formed the 
micheat combmaton of the beautrful m nature, and the sublime 
in human productions, that ¥ had ever seep 
Tt would be a vam task to essay the description of the 
soulptures that cover the exterior walls of all the edifices at 
Kornac Hosts of warnors, sieges, battles, chariots, relgiows 
processions, and inmgnia, are sculptured upon the walla, and 
Grouped mto every kind of combination {n truth it may bo 
said, that there 19 not a stone which presents itself to the eye, 
that 18 not sculptured with lnerogh phics or human figures, all 
relating a lnstory known only to the imtiated few m the mya- 
tenous tongue of ancient Egypt 
‘We had hardly made half the circuit of the rums before we 
‘were overtaken by mght. It stole #0 gently upon ns that we 
ahd not perceve its coming on, except im the softer hues of 
the aky and the mellowmmg tints with which it mvested the 
mayestte runs around us. As we had designed retunung to 
Karnac on the morrow, we did not think 1t worth the trouble 
of goimg back to the boat that evenmg Fortunately for my 
companion, a fall moon ising early after sunset, gave hun an 
oj of ktchng Karna by moval ‘We made a 
frugal of eggs, milk, and on the back of a Sphynx, 
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beneath a propylon, whose gods and goddesses neemed tc 
frown upon us in the dim twilight. We stabled our donkeys 
in the sanctuary, under the protecting guardiauship of Isis 
and Osiris, and then disposed of ourselves for the night. My 
companion, with « servant and donkey-boy, stationed himee! 
on a commanding point of view to aketch the ruins, while 1, 
‘with my servant Abdallah, strolled among the halls aud core 
ridors of the palace. I entered the great hall. The alare of 
day was gone; not a zephyr wos stirring, and as we walked 
down the centrat avenue, our footsteps woke the slumbering 
echoes. I felt a religious awe in disturbing the solitude of 
this ancient slirine. { threw myself at the hake of one of the 
gigantic columns, unwilling to browk the eternal silence that 
seemed to repose here. Wherever 1 gazed, colossal figures of 
gods and kings looked down upon me from the walls and 
columns. The moouhght threw its@laut heuns through the 
crevices and holes in the wall, enveloping all in n dun, reli- 
gious light. The roof was gone, and the columns thut rose 
from the interred pavement beneath, seemed to support the 
blue canopy above, fretted with a countless host of stare. 
The lofty capitals were mdistinctly seen, buried in the blue 
void, and seemed to commingle with and he lost in the depths 
above. Two thousand years azo, and this forest of columns 
‘was standing ; these wallx were then ax finn as now, and that 
stupendous propylon, which caxt< its shadow down these 
pillared isles, excited the astonishment of those distant ages, 
‘an it has of all pubsequent time. What changes hax the world 
ween since the foundations of this edifice were laid! whet 
countless generations of men have rose and fell, and paswed 
away! what transitions from barbariswn to civilisation, and 
civilisation to harbarism, in that wide intersal of time! 
‘That distant world from which I, o pilgrim, have come to 
these deserted shrines of ancient greatness, then lay undis- 
covered, brooding upon the busom of an unknown sea. What 
mighty armies have pasved through this bull! Here Cambyves 
stayed his chariot wheels to gaze in wonder at the triumphs 
of architecture. Here esustris wax welcomed back, with 
of milhons, frum his couquest of the world. 
‘The sublimity of thin hall stayed the destroying hand of the 
Ptolemies. ‘The Caesars were awed into humility when they 
‘trod these aisles—and even the Arab hosta, as they swept by 
on the tide of victory, paused to admire—and ihe armies of 
France, as they rushed by in pursuit of the flying Mamelukes, 
were go atruck with amazement at the ruins, that they fell 
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upon their knees mn homage. and rent the air with shonta of 
nse. 
ng myself mm these revenes, I fell asleep, with a drowsy 

owl over my head, hooting at his image among the hierogly- 

ca on the columns About mdnight I was awoke by 

stant tread of my companion As } opened my eyes, I was 
surprised to see an ubject seated at the base of a column, 
about twenty fect distant, glarmg upon me with the most 
dhabolical pair of eyes Ihad ever seen As I slowly recovered 
yay mght, I made out the stranger to be a pecuharly ferocious- 
looking jackal He seemed to be m as deep an abstraction ag 
that which put me asleep, for, as I gently unlashed my gun, 
he did not move an mch ‘I certaimly was as mach surprise 
at bis mpudence as he at my impudence H- did not recover 
Iie eenses until I had ited a few shot between his bight 
orbs He then betook himself to Aight with a dismal howling 
‘that scared all the birds, sacred and profane, from thar haunts 
among the capitals of the columns, stunning my ears with 
their confused plaints Aswe had nodeure to give our bodies 
up as food to jackals, we mounted our donkeys and rode back 
to the boat 

Having examomed the ruins of Thebes, which he on the east 
mde of the Nile, we crossed the mer to inspect those on the 
west mde On landing we found a number of donkeys and 
horses, with ther masters, awaitmg our armval We chose 
the horses They were equipped in true Turkish style, with 
Ingh pommelied saddles and shovel shrrups Having rode 
over the Morea, and other parts of Greece, on n Turlash horse, 
1 was somewhat acquamted with the charactenstics of this 
animal Bly companion, who was less experienced, though a 
better horseman, meautiously priched his steed with his stir- 
mmpe, and eet him off at full aailop Mine followed suit, but 
so far in the rear, that my a imonitions to be careful of a bolt 
did not reach the ea1s of my fellow-horseman Away we 
went, at a break-neck pace, fo. a goertes of an hour, when 
the foremost horse came to a sud bolt, and pitched bis 
nider clear over his head I narrowly escaped the same fate, 
by pushing my horse on till I was prepared for » halt, and 
then remmg him up Therunaway did not continue his thght 
farther than a patch of halfeh (grans), a few rodu ahead 
Resummg our way, we continued m a westerly direction 
across {be plam, tll, after an hour’s ride, we reached the palace 
of. Abou. 


‘We entered this palace on the north mde, through two um- 
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mense yyla, leading out of a court-yard into the inteyior, 
covered with hieroglyphic and figures of Osiris, and other 
Egyptian deities. After this we passed into a court surround 
ed by galleries and colonnades. Crossing this court, and pe 
ing & second and emaller propylon, we entered a ma t 
peristyle court. This is one of the mort elaboratel 
specimens of Egyptian architecture. On the eastside go 

eight tall pilasters, bearing upon their fronts colossal figures 
of Osiria, Frontiug these pilasters, on the opposite side uf the 
court, in another similar range, and upon the other two sides 
of the court are five columns, with plain capitals. Behind 
these columns are covered galleries, running arvund the whole 
area, The ceilings of these gallerics are painted in brilliant 
azure, bespaugled with gilded atara, all of which remain fresh, 
and almost uuxtained, to thi day. ‘The whole of thie enclosure 
in in a good etate of provervation, which in i pert owing to 
its having been once occupied by the early Chrintians ax & 
place of worship. ‘They covered the paintingy with stucco, 
which has protect ed them uyainst the weather, The sculptures 
on the walls are very spirited, and extutnt great proficiency in 
art. On one wide iv represeuted a victurious monurch, returns 
ing from battle in a triumphal chanot. He is preceded by 
numerous files of captives, bound together. In another com- 
partment, the royal combatant m4 represented ax engaged in 
‘the heat of battle, standing opright my -hariot and diacharg- 
ing arrows upon {he enemy, in the nidat of whowe serried 
yankw he is rushing with the fury of ation, pen other parts 
of the wall is acen the general combat, in whieh ‘he oppoxing 
armies are engaged in desperate conflict with chariots, lances, 
and all the engines of war. Upon another wide, the king is 
seen receiving an accouut of a battle, seated upon hin throue, 
at the foot of which suldiers are throwing duwn the hands and 
arms of the enemy cut off in battle, while attending scribes 
are recording their number. ‘These imhumau practices are de- 
Yineated with an air of horrible reality that sickens the soul, 
and causes one ty turu away in dixgust, that a people so 
civilised ox their mouuments prove the ancient Egyptians to 
have been, should have exhibited such brutal ferocity in war- 
fare, and should have had the bad taste to defile the walls of 
their most beautiful temple with such examples of their cruelty 
and barbarism. 

‘The ceiling of the portal, which opens into this court, is 
painted with gorgeous splendour. The winged glohe and ser 
pent, coloured with most vivid shades of blue, red, and white, 
expands its protecting wings over the stranger es he enters, 
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and seems to consecrate the place. This court is called by the 
Arabs ‘the beautiful,” and it well deserves the epithet. rh 
not displaying the magnificence of Karnac, it exhil 

neag of decoration, brilliancy of colouring, and high finish, that 
elicits the warmest admiration from the rude Arab as well as 
‘the refined traveller. I retuned, time after time, to examine 
it, and. always found something new to admire. Its perfect 
condition adds much to one’s satiefaction in contemplating it, 
‘The exterior north wall of this palace is covered with a 
meolpeare representing a naval fight, in which an immense 
number of combatants are engaged, contending hand to hand 
‘with great desperation. The Egyptians are armed with bows 
and arrows, and javelins. ‘The enemy, which is distinguished 
by a crown of feathers, like a Peruvian head-dress, is armed 
only with a short sword. The boats of both squadrons have 
square sails and a single bank of oars. 

‘Bemounting our horsea, we proceeded in a northerly direc- 
tion across the plain to the two colossi, one of which is cele- 
brated from the remotest antiquity as the vocal statue of Mem- 
non, which, on being struck by the rays of the rising sun, 
emitted sounds of music. On arriving at these statues, we 
found a trop of Arabs asvembled, provided with mummy 
images, beads and eandlas, scarabai, pieces of papyri, broken 

ottery, cracked Ibis jars, and numerous other antiques, which 
insisted on our parchasing immediately. They were very 
exorbitant in their pi‘ces, but we brought them fo terma, by 
refusing to deal with them; they then lowered their demands, 
and we made a selection of the most curious. These fellows 





‘were nearly naked, having only a ragged gown thrown over 
their shoulders, and falling to the knees. Their heads, which 
‘were shaven almost to the skull, were protected againsé the 
fierce heat of the gun only by a thin cap which covered the 
crown of the head. A wilder-looking set of savages I have 
never seen even in the forests of North America. The favoured. 
few of whom we had made purchases found themeelves an ob- 
ject of enmity with their companions, who declared that the 
articles sold were common property. They insisted upon a 
distribution of the ‘spoils,’ which, being refused, led to a bat- 
tle royal, in which the skulls and bones of the ancient Egypt- 
ians were pretty severely tested upon the bodies of their 

acendants. Our horses, frightened by the clamour and tumult, 
started if a pack of devils were at their heele, whereupon, 
‘with our Arab attendants, we fell upon the whole 7, and 
with @ vigorous application of our sticks, soon put fo 
rout, They reto: one by oue, not long after, and continned 
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during the rest of the day dogging at our heels, and pestering 
us with cries of ‘Howadji edinne backshcesh.’ ie 
Relieved by the fight of these indefatigable rirtuosi, we eat 
down to contemplate the statues. These two colossi seem to 
have stood at the head of an avenue of colossi which led to the 
tomb of Osymandyas, as the plain around is strewed with the 
remains of other gigantic statues. The northernmost is the 
most interesting. This is undoubtedly the famous musical 
etatue of Memnon, as the legs are covered with decsiplte in 
Greek and Latan, by ancient travellers, attesting thot they 
heard it aalute the sun with aire of welvome. Among the per- 
sons who heard the voice of Memnon, atv Julia Rowiile, 
Bulitha Balbinia, the poetess of Ralha, andothers, who accom- 
pened the Emperur Adrian in his visit to Theber, The fol- 
lowing inscription iv very plainly cut upon one of the lege: 
Imp. Domitiano 

‘Cweard Augu-o Germanico 

T, Petronius Secundus. Pr. 

Audit Memuonem Horai Pr. Idus Mart. 


This inscription records tat T. Petronius, in the reign of Ger- 
manicus, heard the socal sounds issue from the statue of Mem- 
non, One person writes—‘ Audio Memuvnen,’ (I hear Nem- 
non,) and another—I heard the Mein m sitting in Thebes, op- 
posite to Diosnpolis.” There are uo modern mscriptions, but 
there is a kind of tradafiowary revord of the furmer voeality of 
this statue stll hugerme aimovy the’ Arate, for they call it 
Salamaat, or the statue that bids gond tnormus lu order to 
have personal proof of the sileer of Menon, we hed tents 
pitched at its Vase, and slept there the sucrcoding uight. We 
‘were awake wn hour before suuj te, but heard no sounds from 
Memnon. Various theories have been started as te the cause 
of these sounds, and amougst others ix wie drawn fiom the 
fact, that Humboldt heard similar sounds issuing from the 
crevices of rocks in South Americe, when struck by the first 
rays of the sun. ‘The hext expluation, und the true solution 
of the riddle, in my opinion, is that given by Wilkinson, who 
nays thatin the tap of this statue iva flat stone, which, when 
atruck by a hammer, gives forth « metallic sound. One of the 
inscriptions testifies, that the sund was like thut of brask, Mr. 
Wilkinson ascended the statuc, and struck the stoue with a 
hammer. On askiug an Arub below what the suund resembled, 
he replied, in Arabic—‘ yuu are striking brass.’ Behind this 
stone ia.a recess, in which a priest might be concealed, und eu- 
act this amusing piece of deception. The great celebrity which 
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this statue enjoyed among the Greeks and Romans, and the 
reflection that it had been visited by Germanicus, Adrian, 
‘Pythagoras, Herodotos, and othera, whose names stand out 
‘tie bright particalar stava of their ages from the remotest an- 
tiquity, gave it an air of well-authenticated antiquity, that 
made it very interesting, and J stood a long time contem- 
plating its marred and time-worn features. These statues are 
nearly sixty feet high. One of them 1s, apparently, an entire 
block of granite. The little finger of ove is four feet five inches 
long, and its leg and fuot eighteen feet five inches high. The 
‘weight of each is estimated at about 2,612,000 pounds. They 
are seated upon thrones, Z 
Beyond the colossi is another beautiful temple, called the 
Memnonium. I¢ isin a very ruined state, but ite preryle, 
columas, and statues, indicate it to have been among the moat 
sumptuous of the Theban temples. It is chiefly remarkable for 
‘@ monolithic colossus, the largest figure in Egypt. It is sup- 
wed to he the statue of the king who erected the temple. It 
1s prostrate upon the back, and ie much broken and disfigured, 
expecially in the face, the features of which are completely ob- 
literated. Some idea may be had of its great size, from the di- 
mensions of some of its members. The foot, the little toe of 
which is three feet long, measures near even feet across; the 
breadth between the shoulders 1s twenty-six feet, the length 
from the shoulder to the elbuw is thirteen feet sx inches, and 
the circumference of the chest is about mxty feet. This im- 
‘tmenee atatue in of one block of stone. Its fair proportions and 
‘well-chiselled limbs excite admiration as 2 work of art, but 
the greatest wonder is, how such a huge mass of granite could 
have been transported to this plain froi 118 original bed in the 
quarries at the Catdracty of the Nile. ‘The forces which raised 
‘the pyramids, covered Egypt with obelixks hewn from the 
quarries of Syeue, reared the stupendous piles of Karnac, and 
seated the colossi upou the plain of Thebes, exceed the power 
of any of the mechanic agents known to modem times. Hero- 
dotua’s account of tie transportation of these great magaes of 
stone, and which he professes to have received as a traditional 
fact from the iuhabtants of the country, is, that they were car 
ried to the Nile, at the height of the inundation, and there 
placed upon rafts, upon which they were floated down to their 
place of destination upon the swollen tide. Unless, however, 
rafts could have been fioated into the quarries, the labour 
of transporting them to the water's edge must have been thé 
most diftent cult pact of the undertaking. 
To the of the Nemmonium, we found a small edifice, 
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‘in good preservation, called the palece of Gournon. A hand- 
some portico of ten columns, with capitals sculptured with the 
head of Isis in raised relief, is all that deserves notice. The 
walls and inner apartments are singularly bare of ornament. 
At some distance beyond this we entered the defile which con- 
ducts to the “Tombs of the Kings.” The mounteins of 
sand, which rise abruptly on either aide, reflected the beat 
upon the bottom of this narrow ‘alley so intensely, an almost 
to overpower both man and beast. Not a shrub or a «ign of 
animal or vegetable hfe exists in this dreary defile. After a 
long and wearisome march, we arrtved at a bend in the vale 
ley, which, upon being followed a short distance brought ua 
to the entrance of the tombs. Nothmg could be more unim- 
poring than the enfrance to these subterranean maueviea, A 
square opening at the foot of the mountam, about «ix feet 
wide and eight high, furms the portal 1 each of the tomba. 
These openings were all curefully sealed up with earth and 
stones before the modern explorations. Tuteriug one of these 
tombs, we found ourselves ut the head of aloug tht of stepe, 
conducting with » geutle descent into the mtertor, both wides 
of the passage bemg painted with heroglyphical figures. 
This etaircase terminated at a second portul, over which was 
painted the winged glube, the emblem of eternity. Heyond 
this we eutered upon several ally, with lateral apartments. 
The ceilings, walls, aud paveweuts of there balla are covered 
with fields of funerenl black, radiant with wolded wtars, in 
of the royal tenant of the tomb. sculptured figures of deities, 
comprising ahnost the whole catalogue of the Lgyptian pan- 
theon, and innumerable other sacred characters, all painted 
@ white grouud mi the most visid culours. Lighted up 
by the glare of the many torches borne by my attendants, the 
gilded stars shone out from the deep avure v* which the ceil- 
ings were painted with a brillianey that rivalled the gemmed 
aky of an Egyptian mgkt. ‘The many-hued tyures which co- 
vered the columns and wulls were euduwed with an unwonted 
expression by the illunnuation which fell upou their features. 
‘The sacred birds, which covered the cormees and angles, were 
anultiplied by the flickering light, and upon whatever side we 
tured, these images of animated exintence met my gaze, car 
tying the mind back to these remote eras when their proto- 
types tenanted the earth. In the tomb which 1 was explor- 
ing, the painter had gathered on the walls characteristic f- 
gures af six of the most powerful people known to the ancient 
Egyptians. The Jew, Greek, Egyptian, Nubien, Persian, and 
European, were here assembled around the sarcophagus, to do 
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homage to its royal tenant. There was something extremely 
imposing in this grouping together of the representatives of 
the most remote nations, as a guard of honour to one of the 
line of Sesostris, whose fame as a warrior and sovereign had 
sbably reached the farthest limits of the earth, The ruth- 
Arab had long since scattered the royal ashes to the winds 
of the desert, but these magnificent halls still attest, in their 
hieroglyphics and sumptuous decorations, the power and ad- 
‘vanced civilisation of the era when they were constructed. 
In the lateral chambers are curious representations of the do- 
mestic life of the Egyptians. In one is represented the anci- 
ent mode of cooking; in another is seen a table, covered with 
meats and fruits; in others the instruments of music, military 
‘weapons, and insignia, the ancient boats of the Nile, the mode 
of tilling the earth, agricultural implements, articles of furni- 
ture, consisting of couches, chairs, &e., of the most elegant 
model, the mode of embalming the dead, dogs and bunters in 
it of animals of the chase, gardena and houses, &.; and, 
indeed, whatever may illustrate the domestic and public life 
of the subject of the kings fur whom these tombs were con- 
structed. The rich decoratious of these tombs, the lavish pro- 
digality of labour and expense evinced in their ornaments and 
construction, and the brillant colours which cover the walls, 
and which remain perfectly fresh and unstained to this day, 
constitute, after Kernac, the most wonderfal piece of art of 
this city of wonders. Indeed, were it not for the hierogly- 
plies! Tevelations in the occult lauguage of Eeypty made by 
‘hampollion and Young, one might be led to believe that 
these magnificent halls and corridors were rather subterranean 
pelaces than dwellings of the dead. They extend 400 feet 
into the heart of the mountain, and the chambers and halls are 
of an amplitude and sumptuousness that they may rival the 
tary saloons of modern Loar pe ‘oa 
singular contrast presented i on emerging these 
wubterranean chambers. Without, nothing was to be esen buf 
8 narrow defile, terminated by naked mountains of sand, upon 
which there was no other sign of life than the track of the 
i 1. It is remarkable, that, whntever great space the 
ians might occupy of the tillable land with temples and 
yet we always find the tombs and pyramids thrust 
upon the borders of the desert, or in the sides of mountains, 
au if the living were jealous of the encroachments of the dead. 
‘Modern taste places the last resting-place of man in the fair- 
est spots, where the willow hangs its drooping boughs over 
the grave, where the grove is vocal with the harmonies of 
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Natare, and where « smiling landscape may soothe the pangs 
of a wounded heart. The chose the arid waste, 
where the earth iteelf was , and where no signs of ani- 
mal or vegetable life existed, as & more appropriate place for 
‘the chambera of death. 
sed with the consuming heat of thie dreary valley of 
|, I wae glad to leave this scene of desolation and gran- 
deur. Treceded by the guides, I climbed up the precipitous 
sides of the mountain, which separates the valley of the Biban 
el Molouk from the plain of Thebes. ‘The ascent was almost 
perpendicular. ‘One of the baggage donkeys lost his hold, 
rolled to the hottom, crashing the antiques and edibles 
‘with which he was loaded, and carryiug with him two of the 
Bedouin lazzaroui, who were dogging xt hiv heels in the hope 
of stealing a good dinner. None of the parties were injured 
‘but a Bedouin, whose wounds were incurable until he obtain- 
ed from me a handful of paras. On reaching the table summit 
of the mountain, the plain of Thebes, m ail its length and 
‘preadth, was visible at a glance. Here we found the guides 
awaiting our coming with the horses, which they had con- 
ducted around the mountain. We descended to the tombs 
which occupy the face of the mountain. A horde of savage 
dogs assailed us with such ferocity on entering tho village, 
which is clustered around the fombs, that we were obliged to 
dispate every inch of ground, and at lant, in self-defence, I 
shut one who had fastened his fanga upon my pantaloona—the 
discharge of the gun aroused the whole village. These doga 
are the ouly protection of the Arab against the wolves and 
jackala that insue from their hidme-places in the mountains at 
night. They are, of course, of considerable value to their 
owners. Imprecations of all kinds were directed against me 
for this canine murder. The guides, who attempted to ex- 
plain the necessity of the act, involved themselves in the 
juarrel. Both parties became #o enraged that they seized 
ir guns, and were about proceeding to dreadful extremities, 
when the sheik of the village fortunately arrived in time to 
prevent an effusion of blood. He bade his people retire; and 
calling my dragoman aside, he declared that my life was in 
his hands, and insisted that I should make some tion for 
the offence. This 1 promptly refused, as 1 knew the only me~ 
‘thod to ensure my safety or secure respect was to resolutely 
maintain oar own rights. I called our little band together, 
and directing them to follow me, led the way down the moun- 
tain. Groups of Arabs hung about our path. Had they been 
favoured with the darkness of night, we should have been put 
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in considersble danger. We had not proceeded for before the 
sheik galloped up tous with a few ragged sides-de-camp, and 
solicited us to return, swearing by the beard of Mahomet, that 
no one ehould harm ua. This wonderful regard for our safety 
‘was soon explained by his conducting us alone to one of the 
Yemoter tombs, in the innermost recess of which lay an enoof- 
fined mummy. , . 

Quite an active trade wes formerly carried on at Thebes in 
the sale of mummies. An Italian, one Piccinini, built himeelf 
amud cabin, and lived here among the Arabs, for more than 
twelve years, engaged in supplying travellers with the mume 
mies which his Bedoum agents dug out of the tombs and pits. 
Sad relics of this sacrilegious devastation etill existed, for the 
sand was strewed with shreds of mommy cloth, broken ekulle, 
fragments of legs and arms, ond the fires, over which the 
Arabs were cooking their meals, were fed by broken mummy 
chests. Mehemet Ali has interdicted, under severe penal- 
ties, the disinterment of the bodies of the ancient Egyptians, 
but the plunder is etill secretly carned on. The sheik had but 
that morning found this mummy. He had carried it into this 
dark tomb to escape the observation of any of the pasha’s off- 
ciale who might happen to pass that way. The flame of the 
bituminous wood wheel he burned asa torcl, showed distinctly 
the rich colounng of the mummy chest. The outer chest was 
not go carefully painted as the three inner oner, Upon these 
the colours retamed el) their original freshness. They Fan 
sented a strong contrast of the most vivid hues, Bands of 
hieroglyphics crossed the box over the breast and feet, and 
the whole surface was covered with a coat of varnish, that 
had fixed the colours, and had kept the coffin unstained. The 
‘body was cuntaingd in the fourth chest ; the face only waa vi- 
sible—it was rickly gilded, indicating a mummy of rank. The 
sheik pressed us to buy it, and, mdeed was so reasonable in 
his terms, that I was almost tempted to accept his offer. He 
at first demanded! 1000 piastres, and then fell to 400 (20 dol- 
jan) but the difficulties of carrying it out of the country, and 
my inexperience in smuggling, obliged me to leave the Egyp- 

is native hills. 

The tomb in which this mammy was deposited was al 
excavation in the rock of the mountain, cont we 
smal} lateral chambers, all loaded with hieroglyphics, from the 
door-post to the farthest extremity of the cave. Many of the 
paintmgs are well preserved. They are, like those in the tombs 
of the kings, chiefly illustrative of the religious belief and do- 
twestic putenite of the ancient Egyptians. The face of the 
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monntain is perforated, from the waist to the mmmit, for 
more than a mile, with moumerabdle similar excavations, form- 
ing an immense necropolis, sufficient to contain several milli- 
ons of dead. They now serve as habitations for the living. 
An enclosure of baked earth before the tomb serve to confine 
‘the cattle of the Arabs, while the interior affords the family a 
cool retreat from the scorching heat of the sun. The dry 
bones and coffins of the ancient Egyptians serve the modern 
inhabitants of their country for fuel, and their tombs for habi- 
tations. Strange uses these of the relics of the dead! For 
the benefit of other travellers who might come after me, I re- 
stored the peace which I had broken, by a backsheesh to the 
abeik of a few piastres, and the distribution among his ragged 
followers of some powder and shot. The path across the 
plain lay between fieldx of wheat and bans, that covered the 
earth with a rich verdure. Rude as as the culture of this rich 
soil, it yields abundantly to the filer; and, were he not 
grotnd to the earth by an oppressive taxation, aud a conseri 
tion that deprives the country of ity young and vigorous citie 
zena, the lot of the Egyptian would be superior to that of any 
other class of people. Ax if is, uninterrupted toil beneath a 
burning sun, through the long Egyption days, hardly enables 
him to conceal the shame of nakedness with a few scanty 
rags. Riches he cannot acquire, uor dues he seek the accumu- 
Jation of wealth, attended, ux if ix, with the danger of excite 
ing the envy and rapacity of the pasha. ‘The land he tills be- 
Jonge to the parha, the fruits of his labour arc the property of 
the pasha, and hiv fife is in the hands of his arbitrary sovereign, 
He liver but to serve the pidity and passions of one man. 
If Mehemet Ali possesses any of {hat bumane femmper and 
itical wisdom which his admirers claim fur him, why does 
not endeavour to ameliorate the condition of his subjects, 
by raising them from their wretched condition? Why in it 
that he still continues to drain Egypt of its very tife-hlood to 
puraue his ambitious schemes of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment? Could he compassionate the suflerinas of his subjects, 
or could he see the trac pulicy of developing the wealth and 
resources of Egypt, he would restore the land tu the peasant 
‘who tills it, or subdivide it in mall portions among indepen- 
dent landholders. Labuur would thus become enfranchised, 
and be adequately rewarded. Comfort, and abundance, and 
happiness, would succeed to the poverty and misery which 
now affticte the country. Under « beneficent and humane go- 
the valley of the Nile would again be crowded with 
such s popslation as peopled it in the age of the Ptolemies, 
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and, with the wealth and luxury that would flow from euch a 
policy, we might expect to see the ancient genius of Egypt 
Tine her slumber beneath the pyramids, and piles of 
Karnac, to achievements in art and science that would riva) 
the glory of the proudest era in her history. 

As I was recrossiug the river to Luxor a eharp breeze arose. 
‘The stars and stripes which had been drooping at the mast- 
head of the kandjia spread their ghittering folds to welcome 
me back to my foating home, and the Arab sailors, aroused 
from their slumber ou the deck, were giving the saile to the 
breeze. In a few moments more the kandjia was breasting 
the current, and Thebes was rapidly fading from the sight. 1 
stood upon the deck long after sunset, contemplating the 
splendid panorama of the Thebien plain. If, in ite present 
desolate condition, this plain so strongly interests the travel- 
ler, what must have been its beauty, when it wae covered 
with the immense population of the “hundred-gated” city— 
when the temples of Karnac aud Luxor existed in their ori- 
Binal extent and grandeur, when the plain was traversed with 
avenues of Sphynxes miles in length, covered with colossal 
statues, and clothed with cultivation, from the base of the 
Arabian mountains to those which separate it on the west aide 
from the Lybian desert. 

‘By sunset we reached the point where the mountains come 
down uear to the nver, and the piain of Thebes is indicated 
only by the crescent range of mountains that swept around if. 
As the wind continued to blow atrongly during the night, we 
reached Esneb before daybreak. The reis was anxious to 
avail himself of the wind. An hour’s ramble ashore was all 
the delay allowed us. Eznch 1s the out post of civilisation. 
It contains a Coptic church, the last sign of Christianity that 
‘we were to meet with on our progress to the south. The 
swarthy countenance of the Arab here assumes a darker tinge, 
ap ing to black, indicating a hotter climate than any we 
had passed on our route. The sable visage of the Nubian also 

‘begins to appear here. The cattle tolling at the water-wheels 
are protected from the sun beneath the boughs of trees, and 
the villages are buried in the thickets of palm groves. 
The people are more scantily clad, and the children are in~ 
variably naked. ‘The sun glows intensely from the cloudless 
sky, and every thing indicates our approach to the tropics. 
, We found a boat loaded with slaves, lying at Esneh. "there 
were upwards of one hundred slaves aboard. They ‘were 
rambling about at liberty, with the exception of a few Abys- 
Ginian girls, who were shut up im the deck cabin. The ex 
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travagant price at which they were rated, (2000 piasters,)had 
Jed us to expect » sight of rare beauty. dingy, mud- 
coloured skins, heavy features, and lustreless eyes, to our 
civilised tastes, possessed nota single trait of beauty, how- 
ever much the embonpoint and swelling contour of their forms 
might please the Turkish voluptuaries for whose harems they 
were destined. They were much afflicted with the loam of 
their freedom. They stood before us with downcast eyes, and 
refused to utt word, until my servant Abdallah spoke to 
them of Abyssinia, when a momentary flash of cheerfulness 
pasved across their features, but it was immediately succeeded 
by a shadow of gloom, at the remembrance of their slavery. 
‘We learned enough of their history to know that they were 
Abyssinian Christiaus, the daughters of @ native prince, who 
Jost his life and kingdom in a disastrous battle. 
other slaves were black children, between the ages of six and 
fifteen, There came from the interior of Africa, and were to 
be sold in Cairo, as household servants. They were all naked, 
with jet black skins, teeth of the purest white ; and were full 
of fun and merriment, amusing ) lves with swimming, 
and chasing each other up and down the stream. The child- 
ren were valued at from thirty tu forty dollars. Ae the Turks 
treat their slaves with much Jenity and kindness, their lot 
‘would probably be a much bappier one than among their 
homes on the swampy banks of the Niger, or on the fever 
stricken plains of Tumbuctoo, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


—The Nubiana—Island of Blephantina—Na- 
taraota of the Nile—Temples of Phils.— 
Quarries of Syene—Bruce and his traducerv. 


Jon.16.—We have been running rapidly up the stream, under 
a favourable breeze, since leaving Eanch. The sand banks to 
dey are covered with immense flocks of wild geese and ducke. 
On one bank I observed severe! thousands of ducks regularly 
officered, and divided off into platonns. A shot fired at them 
cansed them to rise. rose in good order, with a leader 
in the van of the flight, behmd whom the rest of the army was 
compactly marshalled 1m the form of a wedge. They wheeled 
high above our heads, aud directed their way to the north, 
ig Morning we passed the lofty propylon of Edfou, and, late 
in the afternoon, the quarries of Hadjar Silsili. The moun- 
tains have here come down upon the river, so close as not to 
leave a foot of tillable land. As we were gliding by, we could 
distinctly see the immense exvayations from which were 
drawn the stone for the temples of Thebes. The valley of 
Egypt, between Hadjar Silalt aud Axsoumn ix contracted into 
very narrow dimenmons. ‘The mouutamns recede, and give 
place to the degert, which, in several places, as at Ombos, 
rushes down to) the edge of the river. The river and the 
desert, the good genius Ouris, and the evil genius Typhon, are 
here in perpetual stnfe for the mastery. 

Jan. 11.—To-day we met the first Frank boat we have a 
seen descending the Nile, though we hear of several ahead of 
us. She bears the triculour, and as she passes we are hailed 
with the query, “Bon jour, messieurs; dites nous, est ce 
quwil ya la peste 4 Alexandrie?” We auswer. “Rien, y a 
fil de guerre, en haut.” We ranup the stars and stripes, and 
salute the tricolour, and measieurs les Francais the 
compliment with salute and cheers of “ Vive l'Amerique!” 
It is pleasant, on these confines of barbarism, to hear the voice 
of a fellow christian, and see the flag of a civilised etate, and 
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fiat fag too the fag of our old ally in the war of Indepen- 
ce, 


January 18.—This morning we beheld the sun rise behind 
the dark granite cliffs that form the portal to Egypt, and ina 
few hours more, our bark was moored to the shore at Assou- 
an. We have reached the limit of our voyage, Mr. L —declin- 
ing to ascend the river any farther; he promiees, however, 
as compenvatory of my disappointment, to accompany me 
through Palestine. We have made the voyage from Cuiro to 
‘Ansouan in twemiy-live days, opposed ax we have been by the 
strong current of the river. Nearly one-half of the voyage 
‘was spent in reaching Siout. Until we passed Siout, we had 
not a day of good winds. Teyoud that place, we had light 
winds to Thehes, aud thence a rattling breeze has brought us 
to Aasouan. No sooner have we landed, than we are sur- 
rounded by Nubians, and Berbers, from beyond the Cataracte, 
offering us thy curiosities of the countries. Some of them are 
quite rare, particularly the broad oval shields of Hippopotas 
mus hide, used by the natives in their javelin wars, ihe One 
trich eggs and plumes are the first we have met with ow our 
voyage. Mr. L. buya a splendid phuue of ostrich feathers 
that might deck the tiara of a queep. ‘The Nubiana display 
their independence over the disarmed lvllaha, in the Tong 
knives stuck iu their held# and the javelins on ther shoulders, 
‘hey are a tine race ; their ur ww an illuminated black, of a” 
glossy polish, which, with regularly-formed features and well 
proportioned forms, given thi MRMDSSTENS of great maacu- 

fine beauty. ‘The uv and goud-lunioured, ‘To 
surprising quickness of apprehension und inteltigeuce, the Nite 
Dian unites a courage aud independence that hus frequently 
displayed itself with eflect, hoth agaust the anes of Frauce 
aod the rapacious hordes of Mebemet Ali. 

We pay our respects to the easkirf, ur govertor of Aswoann, 
a good-humoured ‘Iirk, who commends a suid: to ws, and iu 
vites us to dinner, He shows us, in ‘epee the lions of the 
town—an anvient mosyse, and well-stocked bazaar, He 

ints out, in the street, tivo tall, stalwart, ruflluy-looking 
Bedonin chiefs, whom Le de«cribes as great villains and rob. 
bers, but ape whom he dare vet lay his magisteriul autho- 
rity, for fear of bringing down upon the town their marauding 
followers of the desert. T'rom thin we conclude that the au- 
thority of Mehemet Ali, beyoud Qe limits of Egypt, is more 
nominal than real. The ancient tower of Avsouan lies in 
rains upon the slope of a step hill, a little to the south of the 
Present tower. With its ruined castle and roofless houses of 
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stone, it resembles much, in situation and appearance, the old 
town of Mistra, on the plain of Sparts. It has been deserted, 
since a dreadful visitation of the plague, which, four hundred 
years ago, carried off twenty-one thousand of its inhabitants, 
8 sign of its former populousness and commercial importance. 
The present town of Assouan does not contain more than 
eight hundred inhabitanta. ; 

Jon, 19.—This morning we crossed over to the island of 
Elephantina, the Djeyiretel-sahir, “island of flowers” of the 
‘Arabs. ‘The current is so rapid in its compredfed channel, that 
‘we are obliged to embark some stanes UP: the atream, and 
fall down it. On landing, we are welcomed by beautiful Nu- 
bian children, who salute us with incessant criea of “ Howadjt 
edinne bachsheesh,” which, in plain English, means that a few 
paras will not be unacceptable. One of these children is a 
charming little Nubian beauty. Her woolly hair is done up 
in criepy curls; her feature are soft and mild; and her neat, 
tasteful petite figure is dieplayed in full perfection by the scant 
‘wardrobe of leather thongs, thatis: suspended around her 
Sheis only thirteen, and she is a mother. But we are in the 
tropics now. The island of Elephantina is an enchanting spot, 
It is only one mile long, and a quarter broad; its whole sur- 
face is covered with a soft carpet of verdure. A grove of 
palms, a village, flelds of wheat, running streams fed from 
‘the Nile, by the Persian wheels on either bank, which render 
the earth constantly green, and the soil productive, the impe- 
tuous Nile, ing its waters around into the valley of Egypt, 
and lous chffa of black rock, encircling the whole scene, 
and darkening itrwith their giant shadows, eumbine to make 
fhe inland of Elephantina ove of the movt picturesque spotsin 
the world. Thit blooming spot is an insular casis, surrounded, 
for near twenty miles, iu every direction, by the barren sands 
of the desert, and mountains of granite. It is very fertile, 
and supplies Assouan with grain, dates, and other provisions. 
‘The southern ent] is covered with ruins, the debris: ofa temple, 
which anciently ctood here. Nothing remains standing but a 
eutary statue, placidly contemplating the ruin and desolation 
aro it. We found several of the pieces of earthenware 
with Greek characters upon them, which are supposed to have 
served as tickets, for apportioning to the Roman soldiers, who 
‘were encamped here, their various shares of corn. In addition 
to their antiques, one of the juvenile virtuosi, who ciceroned 
us around the island, found for me a copper coin, with a Ro~ 
ran eagle upon it. 

From the high point on the southem extremity of the 
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inland, we obtained a view of the cataracts. The view hence 
presented one of the most savage and desolate scenes I have 
ever seen, The Nile is seen coming tranquilly down from 
‘the south, till it strikes the bed of ruck, which opposes ite 
progress into Egypt. Here, chafed with opposition, it plunges 
and foams, and breaks itself upon the crags that renist ite 
current, and pours wildly through numerous devious channels, 
until it reaches the mountains on the Arabian and Lybian 
side, which in vain throw their giant bodies before it. It 
triumphantly rushes onward, until it passea the island of 
Elephantina, where, apparently tired with the strife, it col- 
lects its scattered waters together, and tranquilly glides into 
the valley of Egypt. The vista from the point at which we 
wtood was of the grandest character. With the an river 
wm front, the wild disorder of the granite rocks that ay scat 
tered between the two ehores, the utter devolution aud barren= 
nees of the scene, the distant nvixe of the waters, and the 
jlimpses of that dreary desert which separates Nubia from 
Sey it, nature seemed to indicate, that here whe had fixed 
the boundaries between civilisation and barbariam. Beyond 
the first cataract, the river, for n great distance, ix clorel; 
in by the desert aud mountain, ‘Ihe population is 
ecattered at distant intervals, and there is nothing to intereat 
the cye of the traveller but boundleys wastes of sand, and 
mountains of naked ruck, tall he reaches the rock-hewn temples 
of Lower Nubin. 

‘We mounted donkeys and proceeded along the river to the 
temple at Phile, two hours’ ride from Axsounn, The road lay 
on outeide of the ancient quarries, but the whole hody of 
rock between us aud the river sewnied, af one time, to have 
been worked by the hand of man, or it has probably been #0 
fashioned by the grotesque fancy’ of nature. It wan hewn, 
cleft, and broken, as if rent by earthquakes, pr riven by the 
lightning, and lay acattered across the be 3f the river and 
on its edge, in the wildest diaurder and the most picturesque 
confusion. Wehad the cataracts in full view before us. There 
is no perceptible fall of water, bat the rapidity of the atream 
renders the navigation dancerous iu uuskilfal hands. In the 
profound silence of this savage scene, where there are no trees 
nor ebrubs on the rocks, and the wind passes noiselessly over, 
the munnur of the tumbling oser the rocks resounds with 
considerable effect. A small boat, rowed by a Nubian boy 
and girl, conducted us across to the island of Philee. 

‘The little island, which is the easternmost of the group of 
islande composing the first cataract, and is only 1200 yards 
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Jong pnd 400 broad, contains sane, Se most ean 
ples in } A thin soil, supporti a 
few herdy plants, covers the granite rock which forme the 
body of island. It is surrounded by a wall of massive 
stones, to protect the buildings against the incursions of the 
river. We entered the temple through a long flight of steps, 
leading up from the river into a spacious court, with an im- 
posing colonnade on one aide of thirty colamns, and on the 
other of sixteen. This work, which is open to the south, 
never appears to have been finished. Some of the columus are 
perfect; of others the shafts have been untouched, and the 
capitals in the row of sixteen columns are still in the rough, 
‘This part of the temple seems to have been erected subse- 
quently to the other portions, and is probably the work af the 
reeks, who endeavoured to increase the embellishments of 
the island. The design was to make a more imposing ra 
ach to the temple, by connecting this colonnade with 

lofty Bropylon, and runniug it down to the southern extre~ 
ity of the island, where a small temple, flanked by obelisks, 
received the devotee, as he ascended the fight of steps from 
the river, and ushered him into the consecrated precincts. 
The site of an obelivk and the remaius of a temple may yet be 
seen at the southern terminus of this court. Passing along 
iHared avenue, we came to a lofty propylon, near sixty 

feet high, and about one hundred and twenty-three feet in 
length. This propyton is covered with sculptures of the moat 
gigantic Cuneusioux. ‘They are evidently of different eras, as 
‘well as the whole of this structure. ‘This propylon is built 
over a smaller one, which correaponded with the original aim- 
plicity of the temple, and many of the figures are aculptured 
over the sarficys of others. Upon the east side a cologsal 
figure is represented, braudishmg au axe, which is about to 
descend with a yurderoux swoop upon some thirty individuale, 
whom he holds yy the hair. Upon other parta are figures of 
Isis, bearing a nldon upon her head, with the mild and lovely 
countenance m which she 1 always represented. The placid 
and beniguant features of the queen of the Egyptian pantheon 
here appear in happy coutrast with the ferocious deities by 
which she is surrounded. Most of these figures were plaster- 
ed over by the ancieut Christiana, and there is an inscription 
on the wall, indicating that this temple, which hed formerly 
‘been devoted to the worship of Isis, was consecrated by Theo- 
doraa, bishop of the chstrict, to the worship of the true God. 
To the Christians succeeded the s, who, in the 
frenzy of their religious zeal, endeavoured to destroy all re- 
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presentations of the human figure. The mark of the destrac- 
tive bammer of the Christian and Mussalman image-breakers 
muy be traced upon alll the from Denderah to Thebes. 
To what a common level does bigotry and superstition reduce 
‘the human mind! 

Tt was interesting to sce this early record of the progress of 
Christianity, reprehensible as the spirit of it might be. ‘The 
yoice of Christian prayer has lung since ceased to be heard in 
these remote solitudes, save when offered up by some passing 
atranger, who, in the holy calm of night, falls upon the prye- 
ment of this ancient shrive, to invoke the God of Heaven to 
wave his country and her temptes from the ruin and desolation 
with which he ‘isited the idolatrous altars of Egypt. Im- 
pare aa it may be, the flame of Christianity is stil kept alive 
among the mountains of Abyssinia, but beyoud that country, 
an ugh the whole length and breadth of the African con- 

4 through the whole 1 ly and breadth of the Afri 
tinent, excepting a few iw. ted spute on the cuast, down to 
the British settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, the gloom 
of Paganism in its worst furmy prevailx. It is to be feared, 
that the pestilential climates of Africa will ever preveut the 
introduction of Christian civilisation into the heart of thet 
great continent. Yet, from the ubsence of any fixed devotion 
to religious forms that prevails throughout “Africa, there in 
every reagon to believe. that the ductrinen of Christianit; 
mig t easily be propayated there, Civil'sation munt recede 

pave the way for Christiamty, and ‘this can ouly be done 
by enlightening the mindy of the people, und introducing 
‘among them the arts and hubits of civilived life, Neither the 
uninstructed reason of the American Indian, or (he Congo neo 
gro, can be made to understand the distinction between re« 
ligious faiths and doctrines. The misxiomaries have, 1 sup 
Powe, now discovered that the primer must p-vcede the Bible, 
and the elements of knowledge the doctrine" of the religious 
belief they seek to propagate. : 

Next to the propyluu I have describec in a dromos, or 
covered way, at the northern extremity of which ia a lesser 
propyion. Oh the right baud Js a coloanade of tev pillars, 
Fh various capitals, chiefly of the palm leuf and lotus leaf 
order. Behind are a suite of small apartments, called 
by the Arabs the “ Bait el sultdn,” sultan’s house. On the 
opposite side is a range of seven pillars, the shafts of which, 
as those of the other columns, are covered with the most ex- 
treordinary figares. To the north of the propylon, which 
terminates the dromos, we entered the pronaoa, or portico of 
the temple. The portico remains almost entire. A covered 

x 
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ley runs around the three sides of the court, supported by 
elegantly-finished columus, with various capitals; the figures 
‘upon them are painted in the richest colours, and the ceilings 
are coloured with a deep cerulean blue, bespangled with gilded 
stars. Mont of these colours preserve their original briliancy, 
exposed as they have been for thousands of years to the o 
air, We were much surprised, on entering this court, to find 
@ person seated in the door-way, with his easel and brush in 
hand, copying the paintings on’ the walls. He was dressed 
in the picturesque coatume of an Albanian, and, what with 
the heavy cloud of red mustaches on his lips, and the long 
flowing hair of the same colour that escaped from beneath his 
tarboosh, we took him for an Albanian officer, who had sonre- 
where picked up a civilived education. He soon undeceived 
us, by addressing us in broad Scotch, and bidding us welcome 
to Phil. He was a Scotch gentleman travelling with his 
wife, In the evening we made him a visit, and wiled away 
wome very agreeable hours in the society of himself and his 
accomplished lady. His boat was made fast on the western 
pete tee and had cia ncn d she notices Hewes 
Te m a voyage to Wady Halla, at the second ca! y 
and was \ingering 2 few days at Phile, to ornament his port~ 
folio with drawings of the rains. His boat was of the }: it 
clase, belonging to of the beys at Cairo, aud in descendis 
‘the stream was propelled by twelve oars. A library of nearly 
sixty different writers on Egypt, including the magnificent 
‘work of the French expedition, constituted a most valuable 
travelling collection. ey had been two months on the Nile, 
and did not contémplate teaching Cairo before the Jet of 
March. Nothing’ can be more delightful than travelling on 
the Nile, surrounded with all the huxnries ofthe east and west 
that can be crovded into your cabin, with agreeable friends 
for companions, ¥ long purse at your command, and plenty of 
time to exhaust it. 

Among the inscriptions of Greeks and Romans recording 
their vieit to the temples of Philz, for they aeem to have had 
ag great an itch for scribbimg their names in public places as 
the moderns, we observed the following, commemorating the 
sive ot te French army at the cataracts in pursuit of the 

famelukes, 





Van 6 do a repablique, 
u ise, commandee par Bona 
ne grmee fronosis, ic par parte, 
‘Trarmes ayant mis, vingt jours apres, 
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Les » por 
‘On il est arrive le 18 Ventose de Van 7. 


Cambyses rignalised his invasion of Egypt by pulling down 
the temples and insulting the religion of the country ; Alexan~ 
der and the Ptolemies by founding cities and erecting new 
temples, and the French by driving the insolent tyrants of the 
country into the desert, and, through their commission of 
arts, by revealing to the rext of the world the grandeur and 
sublimity of Egyptian architecture, .\ littl: to the east of the 
main temple we inspected a «mall snare edifice, standing 
upon a high piece of ground, with five columus on each side, 
and two at the porticues. It ix a very ueat nud taatefad 
structure, and from its elevation ond isolated poxition, forms 
one of the most conspicuous orumnents of the wland. Lt in 
called by the Arahs the “Seereer Pharvou,” the Bed of 
Pharaoh. I have now completed the circuit of all the build- 
ings on this island of temples, but 1 deapair of conveying to 
the reader any aderuate idea of their combined beauty. Let 
bim imagine himeelf saiting down a rapid river, encompawned 
by piles of naked rock and sandy waxtes, with no signs of 
human habitation but a few scattered stove huth, clustered 
together on a uarruw Sedge of earth hotween fhe mountain 
and river, suddenly wheelmg around a point, and there be- 
holding the narrow river, expanded into w broud shee* of 
water, struggling with opposing rocks, Gnening for iteetf w 

assage between the mountains tliat cross it4 path, and pour 
ing itvelf through this portal of rock into suother kingdom. 
In the midst of this scene of ravage grandeur, let Lim imagive, 
among theth ousand islets that urive from the broad bosom of 
fhe river, one loftier than the rst, crowned with temples, 
propyla, and obelisk, whose rose-coloured walla und aspiring 

ints cleave the blue air, and stand out im beautiful reliet 
Kom the black hills of granite und gray wastes of kad aruund, 
and he may form some idea of the appearance of Phil and 
Ste temples to the traveller, na he dencends the Nile from 
Nubia. Osiris, the Jupiter of Egyptian mythology, wan anid 
to be buried on the island of Phil, aud it was te the worship 
of this king god, and his queen Isis, that the temple was con- 
vecrated. Beneath the temple we found many mysterious 
passages, which we eseayed in vain tu trace to a couclusion. 
The chamber is probably concealed beneath the bed 
of the yiver, and may yet be discovered by some traveller pos 
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semsed of the investigating spirit and enthusiasm of a Belzoni 
or Cacighia. The temple of Philo was one of the most ven- 
erated places in Egypt. The most sacred oath among the 
Thebans waa “ By Osiris at Phil.” To the ancient tian, 
Phileo was what Mecca is to the Mussulman, and Jerusi to 
the Christian. ; 
‘We returned to Assouan by way of the celebrated querries 
at Immediately in front of the landing from the 
island of Phile, are two obelisk-shaped piscon of granite, 
partly separated from the surrounding rock, witha fiight of 
Steps between them. They were probably intended for 
Obelisks. There is a short inscription in hieroglyphica upon 
their faces, which may explain their unfiited. condition. 
‘The road lay throngh the midst of the quarries, which extend 
nearly the whole distance from the Philz to Assouan. Upon 
all aides we observed the mark of the chisel and hammer. 
Parallel lines were traced on the face of some portions of the 
rocks, indicating that a huge colossus or obelisk had been 
excavated from the intervening space. Upon others we saw 
the commencement of labours, in the pedestal of an uni 
atatue, A wide, open valley of sand lies between the ridge of 
rocks that border the river, and the granite hills that touch 
upon the desert. Among the rocky masses, to the east, we 
observed numerous excavations of prodigious depth and width, 
from which some colossal atatue or obelisk had been extracted. 
‘What struck me as remarkable, in all these excavations, wag 
the neatness with which the stony mass had been separated 
from its native bed. There was no fracture and splitting in 
the surrounding rock, as in modern quarries, where the ex- 
losive force of gunpowder renda and tears the rock to pieces, 
tall was as smooth as if the monolithe had gently slided 
from the bosom of the ruck by its own voluntary motion. The 
whole of this immense rocky waste bears marks of the former 
presence of man. In one part we were shown an obelisk, a 
considerable portion of which was excavated from the rock. 
Tt lay upon an inclined plane of rock. It was #0 placed in 
order to facilitate its removal. It was probably designed, 
‘when detached, to be slidden down this rocky plane o7 £ 
rollers, by which it might be transported to the river, and 
there deposited upon the raft, which was to convey it to its 
place of Testination. The length and width could be distinctly 
Yreced out, the former being about sixty-eight feet, and the 
latter about seven feet. The upper surface was nicely smoothed, 
and ready to receive the ica. The obelicca, we 
know, were started from their ‘wedges inserted in their 
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four sides, and if they were all laid on incline planes, like this 
one, it is easy fo conceive how they were transported from 
place to place. Chiselled masees for columns, obelieke, and 
statues, and large blocks, the uses of which we could not 
divine, lay ecattered at random over these rocky fields, aa if 
they had been suddenly abandoned by workmen, who were 
interrupted in their labours. The variety of granite in thene 
quarries is no less astonishing than their great extent. } 
counted six different kinds; there was the red Syene granite 
the fine-grained granite, the gray granite, the black and white 
gronite, und the Oriental basalt. The red granite, which re- 
markable for its hardness and the brillant polish it admite of, 
lays in the rocky bluffs and ridges that surround the cataracts. 
The obelisks are almost all of this granite ; some of the slabs 
in the interior of the pyramids are also of the red Syene granite. 
The rocks contain numerous sculpturca and hieroglyphical 
ineeripti » Belzoni found a column in these quarries with 
a Lat criptivo, which is very curious, es it shows that 
they were worked in the time of Septimus Severus. The fole 
lowing is the inscription:— To Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, 
een Jango, under whose guardianship this mountain is, since 
under the empire of the Roman peuple, in the moat happy 
age of the invincible Iniperatores, Severus, and Antoninur, 
most Pious, Augusti, and ot Geta, and Julia Domna Augusta, 
the mother, new quarries were found urar Phil, and many 
and large rectangular culumus and pillars taken from them 
‘under Subatianue.” 

Qn approaching Assouan, we passed through that immense 
cemetery, where, according to the popular tradition, the 
sixty thousand prophets, who flourished in former ages, are 
buried. The thousands of tombs, which are scattered over 
the desert, indicate the presence in these regions, in times 
long past, of a very large population. We yntered Assouan 

sh the palm grove to the south of the’tuwn. I recol- 
lected that it was in this grove that poor Bruce laid himself’ 
down to rest, after thie terrible journey ‘across the Nubian 
Geert. He had just strength enoogh left te craw] in from the 
desert, and prostrate himself beneath the grateful shade of 
this cool grove. For near a month he had been travelling 
acrose the trackless wastes of the desert, struggling with the 
simoous, which had overwhelmed several of his companions 
beneath pillars of sand, and frequently contending with the 
Bedouins for a drop of water at the feetid pools, which the 
rain had left on its passage over the desert. In the midst of 
all these sufferings, his heroic devotion to science still mani- 
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fonted itself. At night, when his wearied frame demanded 
repose, he might be seen rising from his couch of sand to study 
the blue heavens above him, and by day, when struggling for 
Ife with the Ishmaclites of the wilderness, his cares were 
divided between the defence of his life and the preservation of 
his scientific struments. He passed reveral years in Abys- 
sinia, during which time he mingled with the natives in all 
their purvuits, “He wan afavounte courtier at the mud palace 
of Dost Mohammed, a gallant woldier in the armies of that 
Prince, n chosen profege of Queen Esther, and, with the mul- 
tude, he was emphatically “a man of the people.” 

Few travellers have enjoyed snch opportanities of studying 
the character and customs ‘of a people, and but few have eo 
assiduously profited by them aa this distinguished traveller. 
‘And yet, the reward of all iiy toils and sufferings in the cause 
of science, was au wamerited obloquy, which hunted him to 
death, and embittered his last moments by asvaults upon his 
character! Subsequent travellers have confirmed all the 
wonderful accounts, which excited s» much animadversion in 
Bruce’s hook of travels, even to the almost incredible tale of 
the Abyssinian practice of cutting raw steake from a living 
cow. As to the famous harper iu the tombs of the kings at 
Thebes. J can answer to his existence, having seen him my- 
self in one of the tombs im the Bibdn el’ Molouk. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Departure from Assouan.—Quarries of Silsili—New companions.— 
"Temple of Edfou.—Scarcity of provisions. —A storm.— Ksneb,— 
Temple of Eremont,—Return to Thebes. 


Jan, 21—This morning, after three da@’ sojourn at the cata- 
racts, the rei is bury in preparing the kaudjia for the descent 
of the river. We crom over to Elephantina, and purchase 
some of the fancy baskets made by our friends, the little 
Nubian beauties. ‘We take our last ramble over thie island 
faradize, steal anather view of the entararts, and return to 

an. A Nubian has brought down tu the chore, among 
other rarities, »Ipair of luge crocodiles, one of them over 
twenty-five feet in length. He consents tu “swoop” them to 
ua fora bag of shot and a canister of powder. A few Roman 
coing, some dozen ostrich eggs, aud a collection of Nubian 
shields, spears, juvelins, daggers, and contames, complete our 
motley’ cargo. We make our fual adwus to the qoveruor, 
smoke a pipe and take a parting cup of coffee with him, and, 
us he deserve it, present him with an accepfable proof of our 
esteem. At noon the head of the kandjia*s tumed down the 
stream, and we wet out on our return tc “airo, The masts 
are struck, so as to present as little obsta? 'yg possible to the 
wind, We must now depend upon vur o!¥ Vand the current 
to carry us along. ‘The wind heing lod "We glide rapidly 
along, the buatmen cheering themselve!"’.t the oars with a 
wild chorus, beginning with the worl! 4y iay saw, while 
another party, animated at the idea of b !ag homeward bound, 
are dancing un the bow of the boat to hie music of an Arab 
tambourine and drum. By night we have reached the ruins of 
Ombos. A magnificent temple ix here buried up to the capitals 
of the colamns by the sands of the desert. It stands upon the 
brow of a high bluft, from which nothing is to be seen but the 
boundless expanse of the Arabian desert, and the pillars and 
pro] la of the temple projecting above the ocean of sand 
‘which surrounds them. The Ombites wore celebrated for the 
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‘worship of the crocodile, and were constantly at war with the 
Tentyrites touching the worship of this and other bestial 
deities. This is one of the temples in Egypt, and, 
as for as we could see, was covered with a most lavieh pro: 
fusion of sculpture and painting. The ruins of the ancient 
city of Ombos are said to cover a space of ground more than 
four miles in circumference. I had no opportunity of testing 
the trath of this remark; but as far as I could ree, the desert 
‘was strewed wath ruined structures. 

Jan. 22.—The boatmen have phed the oars all night, and, 
in despite of a strong head-wind, have this moruing bronght 
‘us to the quarries of Hadjar Silsili {the rock of chain). 
‘We entered the quarries on the eastern side of the river, 
through an immense gyenue, which has been excavated to the 
deepth of near a hunt feet, in the solid rock. The width 
of this avenue is upwards of twenty feet. It@rocky walla 
are perfectly smooth. It rises with a gentle ascent from the 
river to the interior of the quarries. Here again we found 
Jassanee cut into the heart of the rock, which sink to the 

lepth of near a hundred feet below the surface of the moun- 
tain, and. are in some places three hundred feet broad. Enor- 
mous blocks of stone are scattered aboutin all directions, and, 
in the side, of the rock, we could see long and deep hollows, 
from which some gigantic architrave or monohthic column 
had been excavated. In other parts, stairs are cut in the 
rock to assist the workman in his labours, or to facilitate the 
removal of the huge riasses. The quarries of Hadjar Slisili, 
are of red sandstone. The temples of Thebes were all built 
of material drawn f-om these quarries, while the obeliske and 
colossi were drawn rom the granite quarries at Syene. Some 
idea may be forn of the labours of the ancient Egyptians 
from these endl’ excavations—the large blocks that are 
heaped up in pila. ere splinters from the architravee which 
are now resting © the portals at Karnac and Luxor—and 
the prodigions ext and depth of these quarries, Compared 
with these, thequan s of Pentilicus and Carrara, from which 
reece was covere’ vith temples, and Italy with statues, 
wink into insignificance. 

On the west bank of the river there is a small temple hewa 
in the pock, the facade of which is ornamented with statues. 
‘Was this temple intended to be excavated, and transported 
e@nfire to the plain of Memphis or Thebes? Its extent and 
gize would almost prelude sach a supponition, but yet the 
atete of progress in > vhich it is left, and its isolated position. 
rendera such a presum ption by no mesns unreasonable. Here, 
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as in the quarries on fle east side, are numerous inscriptions 
and sculptures. In some places the workmen seem to have 
amused themselves in their leisure moments, in carving 
the rock into the most grotesque shapes, as no concerable 
utlity can be assigned to many of the eccentric forme of the 
detached blocks that are suspended to or detached from the 
general mass of rock. We pazzled ourselves in vain, in 
gueesing at the purpose of a square mass of stone, weighing 
several fons, resting upon a slender column, which reemed to 
totter beneath its eapermedm bent weight. Wheel tracke may 
be clearly traced along the avenue which lead to the river, 
and near the water the rock is pwrced with holes, to which 
the machines were attached, whirh werr used m the removal 
of the blocks of stone. We were so thach interested in the 
explorationyf these jabynuthine exesvabons, that we did not 
hear the cries of uur bowtmen, admoushing uv of the depar- 
ture of the kandyia, The rer, who was anxious leat the voy 
age might be protracted t> an nousual lenath by the falling 
river, availed himself of thecaba, and kept the kandpe on her 
course. We were not a hitle alarmed, on reaching the river, 
to find that the kandya had departed, and that we were left 
alone in this rocky wildemess. Ry sunt of halloving, and the 
firing of the ame, we at last attracted the attention of tho 
iors, who had heen left behind with the small boat to fetch 
us aboad the kandpa We 4.7 not percenve them at first, 
they were snugly eaconred helmed a cock on the apposite 
shore, engaged in fistawe. Wo overtook the hendpa fate in 
the mght, when we court-martiailed the 1, and threatened, 
him with a bastinadenue if he played ns euch a trick again. 
rreis wag au Arment, bot fally as reckless an | intrace 
table ag an Arab. We voon found, after leaving Cairo, that 
the only methad ta exact obed to our wishes, wan by the 
exercise of the most despot sion and authonty. Any one 
can conceive how rdisje ler ont the 
Nile that his boat <hould always be 
Jannary 23,—We wrived 1 
overtaken a hoat bearng the Danish flag, a: 
sengers a Portugues, a H a, and 
Franks must carry a Frovk flay, these gentlemen have 
hoisted the white cros banver6{ Demuark, bas me obtained it 
of a Danish professor who had just returued frum Upper 
Egypt, as they were embark.og on the ¢ame voyage. The 
Bavarian is veteran officer, who has served under Napoleon 
at Waterloo and Moscow. The Portuguese is a millivnnire, 
who is dissipating the ennui of riches in foreign travel. 
ma? 
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German is a stadent who has just left the University of Got- 
tingen, and is, of course, brimful of classical enthasiaem and 
earning. We find them sery agrecable companions, and, as 
travellers are not long 1m forming friendships, we have already 
pledged ourselves to keep company, during our voyage down 
rhe Nile, and talk of a journey together through Palestine. 
Followed by our usual escort—a train of ragged urchine and 
snarling curv, we eros through the village to the temple of 
Edfon. If any thing is culculated to increase one’s admiration 
of the grandeur and colossal proportions of the femplesof 
itis the contrast which the miserable Arab villages of mu 
huts present to the magoificent structures among which they 
are built, Here, at Edfou, the roof of the temple is covered 
with an Arab hamlet ;" and around the base of the stupendous 
propylon, are collected the pigmy dwellings of straw and clay, 
in which the present inhabitants of Egypt dwelt—ae if to 
shew, by immediate comparison, the immeuse distance in civi- 
diention and the arts between the ancient and modern Egyp- 
jam, 
We did not come in full view of the temple, vntil we 
emerged from the narrow avenues of the village, through 
which we were pickmg our way. Here the stupendous pro- 
pylon developed itself i all its grandeur. This great work, 
‘which ia oue of the most imposing remains of Egyptian archi- 
4ecture, rises upwards, to the beigbt of a hundred feet, and is 
more then two hundr d fect iu lencth, inclasive of its two 
sides, It consixis of two pyramidal propyla, united by a 
door-way in the ceutre, snd is in every part covered with co- 
Jossal representations of the gods of Ugypt. The facade of 
the propylou 38 divided into comportments, which are filled 
with Hgurey, the prinerpal of which represent the worship of 
side iv a figure somewhat like 
n axe over the heads of a great 
number of victims, who he grasps firmly by the hair. ‘This 
is supposed {o represent some heathen deity, to whom human, 
xacrifivea were mado. but it ix just ax likely to he an allegori- 
ea] repreventation of a victorious monarch as any thing else. 
It is acalptured with much boldness and effect, and has a moat 
xtartling appearance when first s Some idva may be had 
of its sive from the height. which, including its cap, ia more 
than forty-six fect, The dor-way in seventy-fise feet high, 
and forty wide. Through the door-way we entered into a 
spacious dromos, or quadrangular court, connecting the pro- 
pylon with the body of the temple. This court was sure 
rounded by parallel rows of columns, thirty-two in number, 
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with capitals of the richest Egyptian orders, all of which re- 
main in the most perfect preservation. Beyoud this court we 
passed into the pronacs or portico of the temple, containing 
eighteen columns, with capitals of palm, doum, and lotus 
leaves, most of which are buried in the earth, up to the capi- 
tals. The walle and columns of this portico are covered with 
hieroglyphice and sculptures. In one part is seen x long pro- 
ceasion of devotees, offering homage to a god, who is desig 
nated with symbolic figures of his rank and attributes, Ano- 
ther part uf the wall is covered with boats, bearing the gods 
in a voyage through the expanse of heaven. ‘The beams, 
rafters, shafts, and capitals of the columns and walls are every 
where covered with representations of the immortala, or the 
figures of the sacred birds. The number and elaborate finish 
of these devorations exceed any thing we had ever yet even 
in Egypt. Domine Sampson anight here have fully gratified 
his love of the “ Prodigiow: 

We attempted to make our way into the cells of the 
temple, but after several efforts, we were obliged tu abandon 
it, in consequence of the rubbish with which it is encumbered, 
and the xuffocating closeness of the atmosphere. We saw 
enough, however, to convince ux that if was im no dey 
inferior in beauty to the rest the temples. It ix yo filled 
with drifted sand as to render any satisfactory examination 
impossible, ‘The interior remains in on almost perfect con+ 
dition. The kane may be said of the rest of the temple, 
which, if cleared of the saud in whieh at ix buried, would 
prevent itself in all its original magnificence. The woole 
editice is surrounded with a wall, covered with mythulogical 
sculptures. 

Tt ig singular, while so many of the ancient templea of 
Egypt have remained almost eutire to this day, that there 
exist no vestige of the dwellings and towns! We are left to 
conjecture, either that they resemble t'e miserable mud 
tenementa of the modem Exyptians, aud that all the wealth 
of the conntry was expended on the temples, or that they were 
rased to the ground by some of the ruthless invaders of the 
country. But yet, in coutemplating such a magnificent edifice 
as the femple at Edfon, we camot suppore that the people 
who reared such a monuuiep!, must have diyplayed’ in their 
cities aud private dwellings something of the same luxury 
that is evinced in this structure. IF the plan of the towns of 
Egypt corresponded with the exteut und grandeur of the 
temples built among them, the valley of the Nile must bave 
presented the most magnificent spectacle of temples, palaces, 
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and cities, that it is possible to conceive—snch a one as no 
modern or ancient nation ever exhibited. The ing sands 
of the desert have effectually shielded the temple of Edfow 
against destruction. It is entombed in the sand, and is so 
‘well preserved, that it might be disinterred almost as perfect 
as when it was first consecrated to the worship of Isis and 
Osiris. 


Jan. 24.—This morning we left Edfou with a head wind, 
‘thet blew with such violence, that our boatmen were obl 
‘to abandon their oars and betake themselves to the shore, to 
tow the boat along. They made slow progress, and ‘the 
‘atmosphere was clouded with such a thick mist of sand, that 
‘we finally stopped, and laid to until the wind abated. After 
noon, the wind had fallen, and the boat made near five miles 
an hour, with the assistance of the oars and tide. It was dark 
when the minaret of Esneh came in sight. The reis, with 
two of the crew, had gone on before us fo Esneh in the mall 
boat, in order to obtain provisions, and thus remove any cause 
of delay. Strange to say, in the mdat of fields of grain, 
where « triple harvest rewards the husbandman for the slight 
care he bestows upon the soil, we frequently found it impossible 
to obtain bread, the poor Kallehs having barely sofficient 
grain for their own uses. Since Icaving Assouau, we have 
not been wble to buy bread at any price. We have been 
obliged fo share our sea-biscuits and potatoes with the 
famished crew, and ace now entirely destitute of provisions. 
Scanty as is their fare. our Arab boatmeu toil night and day at 
the vars, with as much spirit aud cheerfulness asever. Itia 
‘usual with travellers in order to render their narrations the 
more piguant, to paint the Arabs of the Nile in the worst coloars, 
ae a trustlessand villanous set. For muy part, I can say, that 
except an occasional fit of lazwess, we had nothing to com- 
plain of our crew, They were ready at all times to obey my 
orders, und manifested a rude politeness and attention to our 
‘wants, that we had frequent occasion to acknowledge. ‘They 
‘were, without exception, good-natured and obliging, harassed, 
as they were, by almost incessant tojl aud fatigue. 
boat was crossing the bend of the river, a mile above 

struck upon a sand-bar. It was then about ning 
o'clock, and pitchy dark. ur difficulties were increased by 
‘the absence of the reis, and several of the crew. Notwith- 
standing the icy coldness of the water, and the chilly air of 
the might, a part of the boatmen immediately stripped, and 
plunged into the water, while the rest of the crew assisted 
them to extricate the boat, by shoving with poles, Their 
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‘united efforts were of no avail, The boat remained imbedded. 
‘im the sand, into which she bad been urged by the full foree of 
the current, and the impetus of the oars. We fired our guns, 
and displayed lights in vain, to advise the reir at Exnch of our 
nitaation. Aftet remaining more than an hour in the water, 
the boatmen gave up the attempt as hopelese. ‘The boat lay 
abreast the current, and of course had to bear its whole 
weight. The water foamed and roared against the sides of 
the kandjia, whilst the wind, which had risen to a gale, blew 
with such strength that the cabin windows were staved in, 
and the cook-house ahaft the m mast carried away at 9 
blast. Our situation hecame every moment more and more 
perilous, ak we hud every reason to fear that the rotten tim- 
of the kandjia would give way before the violence of the 
wind and current. At midi a hort repow, another 
effort was made to start the We manned the poles 
with our servants, and all the ¢ entered the water, The 
applied their shoulders fo the sides, aud endeavonred to Ji 
the boat from her sandy bed, but the wind fraxtrated all their 
effurts; and there we were compelled to remain. Exhansted 
as they were, two of the men volunteered to rwim to Esneh, 
and call the reiv to our ayitaves, About three o'clock in 
the morning, we saw a boat approaching us from the shore, 
containing the reiw tad several Chou af tle cmntry, with 
poles and Taper, On ther arrival. the efforts were renewed, 
ropes were bound around fhe whould. re of the Araby, who, 
swimming down the strenin, ep ured to change our pl 
tion, 0 ax to ese has possible the fury of the wind. 
By these and similar means a siucht chanue of position was 
effected. Af last.about an hour before sume . our implacable 
enemy, the wind, relaxed ity fury, and the kundjia, with one 
desperate effort, was released. “At first shi xtarted with an 
almost imperceptible motion, until the how“ghded into deeper 
water, when, with a sudden bound, she plunged into the 
stream for a time, submerging Ohe whole deck beneath the wa- 
ter. Quick as thought she row upon the surface, tomed the 
foam from her sidus, and busyautly hounded on her course. 

On arviving at Exch, we found our _conwrt, the Dane, 
‘moored beneath the bank. She alvo had been aground, and 
had only arrived an hour before. Fatigued by the troubles of 
the night, we deterntined to resuain at Rsoch until the mor- 
row. We gave a backsheesh to each of the crew, and dix- 
missed them to enjoy a holiday. Emneh contains a temple, 
the portico of which Denon pronounces the most finished spe- 
cimen of Egyptian architecture. It in buried in the earth 
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nearly to the capitals of the columns, but is in an excellent 
state of preservation. The walls and columns sre covered 
with the usual profusion of figures and hieroglyphice. The 
ceiling is ad with the signs of the zodiac. The roof of 
the temple is now on a level with the foundations of the vil- 
lage. Directly in a line with the front of the temple, on the 
edge of the river, are the remains of an ancient quay. An 
avenue of Sphynxes probably conducted from this quay to the 
temple, Indeed, every temple was preceded by a row of 
these singular combinations of the human and animal form, if 
Strabo's description of an Egyptian temple be correct. He 
says, “The arrangement of the parts of an Egyptian temple 
ig as follows :—In a line with the entrance into the sacred 
enclosure is a paved road or avenue, about a hundred feet in 
breadth, or some time less, and in length from three to four 
hundred feet, or even more. This ia called the dromos; 
through the whole length of the dromos, and on each side of 
it, Sphynxes are placed at the distance of thirty feet from one 
another, or even more, forming a double row, one on euch 
ride. After the Sphynxex, you come to the large propyleum 
‘which consists of two obtuse pyramids, enclosing between 
aes principal gate to form a grand entrance.) And as 
ou advauce, you come to auother, and to a third after that; 
it no definite number, either af propyl or Sphynxes, is re- 
juired in the plan, hut they vary in different temples as to 
their nutber, as well as fo the length end breadth of the 
dromos. After the propylieum, we come to the temple itvelf, 
which has always a large and baudsome pronaos, or portico, 
and a.sekos, or cella (a place iv which heathen’ images are 
usually kepf), of only moderate dimenstons, with no image 
in it, or at least not one of human shape, but some represen- 
tation of a brute animal. On each side of the pronaos are 
‘wings of equal height, but their width at the base is somewhat 
more than the brealjth of the temple measured along its base- 
ment line. This width of the wings, however, gradually di- 
iminishes from the bottom to the top. The walls have scutp- 
tured forms ou them of a large size, like ‘Tyrthedian figures, 
and the very ancient Greek works of the same class.” ‘The 
boldest imagination can hardly form an adequate conception 
of the grandeur of an Egyptian temple in its perfect state. 
The yuré space it ocoupicd, it towerig propia, the long 
linea of Sphynxes, the obelisks and colossal statues, which 
stood like giant sentinels at the entrance, formed a combina- 
tion of architectural grandeur of the most imposing eharacter. 
‘The population of Esneh has been augmented of late, nearly 
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one-third, by the banishment here of the Ghazeyih from Cairo. 
‘These are the famous dancing girls of Cairo, whose dancea in 
the etreeta of Cairo formerly constituted on essential part of 
the amusements of the people on gala days. The pasha, in the 
prosecution of his vigorous efforts to reform the habits and 
morals of his subjects, hax probibited their performancer, and 
exiled them to Esneh, until they can return to a better mode 
of life. ‘They are aseigned to a particular quarter of the town, 
and are placed under the most rigid surrcillauce. 

Jan, 25,—By daylight our old enemy, the wind, assailed ue 
with such fury, that no progress cuuld he made either with the 
Oars or the tow-lines, 10 we were obliged to run under a high 
bank, and wait till the angry river-god uhould be pacified. 
‘As we were directing our courve to the shore, we descried in 
the dintance a large boat ruuning up the stream, with all sails 
ret. Aa she approached. xchanged salutations, and found 
her to belong to Lord Alvanley, who was on his way to Up- 
per Bayot. In afew moments more, another boat appeared 
in sight. Through the telescox 1 distinetly made out the 
stare and stripes floating at the mast-head. ‘This was the first 
American boat J had yet sera on the Nile. I shall never fore 
get the thrill of joy with which I luiled this sight of the flag 
of ny country on the distant waters of the Nie. ‘There is a 
feeling of uationality among Americans abroad that I think 
belongs to no other people. engheh show each other, and 
the French are much more cordial to straucers than to their 
countrymen; but the Americans, I have obyerved, abroad, al- 
ways deek vut aud awsociate with Americ: 

Tnever met an American abroad who did not in some de- 
gree, consider himself a representative of hiv country, and 
who did not fev) that the nativnal character was implicated in 
his conduct. 1 em proud to way, that in whatever country 1 
have followed in the track of American trevellers, I always 
met 2 warmer reception frum the good impression they had lett 
behind them. ‘This arises, in part, frum the geveral intelli- 
gence of Americans, but im a greater degree from that cordia- 
lity and frankness of manner, which in produced by their De 
mocratic education, und which leads them to xympathize with 
and move among all classesof people. An Englishman speaks 
to a peasant ax ou inferior, av American ax au equal. We 
have no rank but what nature give us. We are sovereigns at 
home and the equal of sovereigns abroad. From this want of 
artificial iistiniions the American finds the door of the palace 
and the cottage alike open to him, and he has but to act like 
an American to be weil received in both. 
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As soon as our flag was seen, the American boat struck her 
sails, and ran alongside of ua, ¥ found on board a lady and, 
gentleman of New York. The wind was blowing too strony 
to allow me to detain our friends; therefore, after a brief in- 
terchange of information, we parted, and in a few moments 
they were out of right. 

'e were but a few miles above the village of Eremont. As 
the wind would probably prevent our boat from moving for 
eome hours, we xet out on foot acrows the country to Ere- 
mont. ‘The plain, near the river, was barren aud unculti- 
vated; but ay we approached Eremont, we entered immense 
fields of beans, which scented the air with a most delicious 
perfume. Plantations of wheat, field« of cotton just bursting 
the pod, aud groves of date palms, surrounded the village, 
and almost obscured it from view. Here were some of the 
fest palm in Egypt, tall aud straight enough to compete 
with the spear, which the Prince of Darkness 

« Walked with to support unary steps 
Over the bnning marie.” 





They formed a cool and shady grove, beneath which the 
shepherd and his flock were Tepoaing from the noon-day heat. 
Furione as was the wind un the river, it wae hardly per- 
ceptible a mile from the banks of the Nile. The palm, like 
every other thing thot is of any utility in Egypt, is taxed. 
The revenue from the tox ou palm trees frequently brings 
into the coffers of the pala a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling year. ‘This tax preveute the cultivation of the 
tree, and in some places the country bax becume so desolate 
from the destraction of the palar groves by the Fellahe, that 
the pasha has been obliged to make guvernment plantations 
of the palu in Upper Eeypt. ‘This tree ix of almost indis- 
Pensable utility Wn E: its frait constitutes the greater 















Egy] 
pe of the food of the Fellabs, Almost all their articles of 
jousehold furniture are made from its branches. The leaves 
are formed into brooms, mnts, baskets, &e., and the corduge of 
the boats is made from its fibres, twisted and bound together, 
Next to the palm, the must valuable product of Egypt ia 
cotton, The cultivation of this inportant plant has been but 
lately introduced into Exypt. ‘That which is cultivated is 
from the Brazil seed, and is of a very superior quality. Ithas 
been raised in great abundence, aud promiges to become a 
staple of much value to the country. ‘The attempt of ite 
cultivation was made in 1822, w' the crop yielded about 
25,000 bags, of two hundred weight each. Since that time 
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‘the quanti laced incressed with every successive year. 
In 1835, ed earl supplied the demands of the countries on 
Mediterranean, and left surplus of near fifty thousand 
tage for the English market. In 1834, tweuty-five million 
prone of cotton were raised in Egypf; and in 1833, more 
than 100,000 bales, of an average weight each of three hun- 
dred weight aud three quarters, were exported from Alexan- 
dria. The price paid for thin quantity by the merchants in 
stated to have exceeded £700,(0). The cotton woolof Egypt 
is said to be equal to the West American. At this rate, the 
a will become a formidable competitor with the United 
tates iu the production of cotton. ‘The climate of Egypt is 
much more favourable to the growth of cotton than that of 
our southern stater, av it ix drier, and the crup ix not exposed 
to heavy frosts and rains, Labour is alxo cheaper in Egypt-— 
‘The ambition of the pasha for military glory aud concuert 
renders him iuatteutiye to hix truv interes! The conscription 
drains the country of «> many of tty active lahourery, that vast 
tracts lie uncultivated aud barren in Upper Egypt, for want of 
hands to till them. If he should ever turn bis ambition from 
war to developiug the riches of the suil, Egypt would become 
the movt abundant producer of cottou in the world. 

It may be doubted, however, whether any country, in the 
game period of time, could exhibit such an astonishing increase 
in the production of cotton ay tly United States has since 1790, 
Previous to that year, nota pound of cotton was exported 
from this country. Iv 1792 only 132,32x pounds were export- 
ed. After the invention of Whitney, in 1793, the export be- 
gan to augment. In 1794, 1,601,761 pounds were exported, 
and in 1795, 5,276,306 pounds. In 1238, the exports from the 
United States amounted tu the prodigious quantity of 
595,952,297 pounds. Beat that if you can, mon cher pasha! 
Tt has long been a vexed point among archeologists, whether 
the cotton plant was anciently grown in Egypt. The question 
has been settled of late by Rosacllini’s discovery of several ver~ 
ela, full of cotton seeds, in une of the tumbrat Thebes. These 
seeds are deposited in the Beyptian Museum at Florence. 
“There is no doubt,” says an author, “that the substance cot- 
ton was known in Egypt long hefore the time of Herodotus; 
that in India it wax cultivated at least as early; and it seeme 
not unlikely that the cultivation of it was introduced into Egypt, 
probably before the epoch of Alexander, and that it was culti- 
vated in Egypt in the age of Pliny.” - 

As we proceeded along, we used our guns with some effect 
upon the pigeons and doves. There is nothing more delicious 
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than the meat of the Egyptian dove, served up with sauce 
t , and eaten with an ite sharpened by exercise in 
‘the briak air of the morning. daily routine of life upon 
the Nile was ordered somewhat in the following manner»— 
‘We rose with the sun, took a cup of coffee, aud then, as the 
wind was generally light in the morning, we went on shore 
with our guns, and walked ahead of the boat. We strolled 
over the country, picking up partridges, pigeons, and doves 
enough to sup) ly ‘usfor the morrow, unti! about eleven o'clock, 
when we hate the boat, and returned on board—here we 
found the breakfast prepared. The interval between breakfant 
and the dinner, which was fixed at an hour before sundown, 
‘was occupied in reading up for the aittiquities we were ap- 
proaching; for we found that we could see nothing with grati- 
fication, without the most diligent preparatory study. The 
long nights were passed in reading or writing, or in a gameof 
cheas with the reis, who, like most of the Unentals, was very 
at this game. When in company with our Danish con- 
sort, the evenings were most agreeably passed in the society 
of our friends aboard of her. A wiuter’s voyage upon the Nile 
in the ne plus ultra uf travelling. We had occasionally some 
quite cool days, but they were rare. But one shower of rain, 
at Thebes, and that of only a few minutes’ duration fell during 
our whole voyage. The air was clear, sparkling, and in- 
vigorating. The average range of the thermometer at 2 Fr. m., 
‘wes from about 66° to 81° Fahrenheit. We saw no frost. 

It was market-day at Eremout. The market was held among 
the columns of a broken temple, the walls of which were 
covered with representations of animals and figures of the evil 
genias—Typhon. Lofty palm trees were growing up among 
the columns, the spreading palm-leaved capitals of which 
rivalled the graceful crown of foliage that topped the tall trunks 
of the palms that overshadowed them. But little remainsof the 
temple other tha these few columns, which probably belong- 
ed to the portico. A herd of sheep occupied the cella, and the 
border of the neighbouring tank of water, which seems to have 
been appropriated to some of the sacred uses of the temple, 
‘was crowded with camels and horses of the Bedouins, slaking 
their thirst after a weary travel from the Lybian desert. ‘Tha 
little market presented a busy and auimated scene. ‘The Fallabs, 
from the neighbouring villages, had gathered here, to barter 
and trade their different products. Here were strolling mer- 
chants, measuring out the blue cotton stuffs which make the 
gamments of the Fellahs; Bedouins trafficking dates fer powder 
fad shot, and beans for their camels; butchers slaughtering 
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eheep in the midst of the throng; Fellah women vending eggs, 
chickens, and tame pigeons, the latter crammed up to the 
throat with corm. I bought a pair of these pigeons for three 
cats, the rich juicy fatness of which would have gratified the 
most epicurean palate. The Sheik et Belled, (chief of the vit- 
Inge,) a venerable old Arab, with a long , white turban, 
and ailk tunic, preserved order and heard sppeals from dispu- 
tants, the most noisy of whom were the Bedowmna, who in 
sinted ‘upon obtaining things at their own prices. They were 
yey len! in deeling blows upon the recussant Fellabs. ‘The 

yuin holds th Fellah in the lowest contempt, for tilling 
the earth instead of being an independent sagabond like him- 
eelf. He will marry the daughter of a Fellah when he can gain 
any thing by it, but will not allow the Fellab to mary a Be- 
douin. But little money was used at this market, tle trade 
‘bemg chieSy carmed on by barter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Return to Thebes.—A Christian.—-Commerce and history 
of Thebea—Tombs of the Kings—Kenueh.—Ruins of Abydos. — 
Canal of Joseph.—Siout.—Canals and inundations of the Nile — 
Arrival at Cairo. 


Jan.—We arrived this eveuing at Thebes. We find nu lewn 
than six boate, bearng the English flag, Ivmg along the shore, 
in front of the temple of Luxor. Here we lay in the midst of 
this British squadron, impudrntly flouting the stare and stripes 
in their eyes. (ould Sesostns have bel.cved, that the citizens 
of two countries, whose existence was upknown in his time, 
would come at some future period to visit the nuns of his 

hty capital, and speculate ax tu the era of ity foundation, 
even upon his own existence! 

‘We remained several days at Thebew on our return from Up- 
per Egypt. Indeed, the feld of ruins is vo vast, that it re 
‘quires af least three days to inspect it cursorily. A French- 
man, who bas taken up lus residence in one of the houses built 
by the French at Luxor, gave us much valuable information 
touching the ruins. He has lived at Thebes several years, and 
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has apparently resolved to pass his life there. He has 
fo ta like the sate f me try. pga sot ties 
ea le of country. He 9] 

fluently, and is Fined by the Arabs as ap excellent ne 
man, He prays in the oaque, and practises all the external 
rites of Mahommedanism. In this remote spot he is entirely 
isolated from civilised society. The few travellers whom 
curiosity brings to Thebes, are the only Franks he sees, and 
‘with these he has no disposition to associate. 

Upon revisiting Karnac, we were strack with the numerous 
acolptures of Sesostris and his exploits, witi which the walls 
are covered. These sculptures give one a high idea of the 
military prowess of ancient Egypt. The Egyptians seem to 
have taken great pride in recording the victories and illtery 
expeditions of Serostris. His deeds are sculptured upon al- 
moat all the temples. In one place we eee him dragging in 
his train long files of captives, whose colour and costume in- 
dicate them to be inhabitants of countries remote from Egypt. 
In another we behold him seated ona throne, and receiving 
tribute from conquered nations. Everywhere he is represented 
as triumphant and the ohject of homage. Herodotus gives us 
some account of the nulitary expeditions of Sesostrie. Accoré- 
ing to him, this monarch conqueréd ali Africa, the greater part 
of Asia, and even extended his conquests into Europe and 
Scythia: the latter he completely subdued. Lofty pillars of 
stone were erected in each country to commemorate ita cou- 
quest. A pillar has been lately discovered by an English tra- 
eller, on the road from Beyrout to Tripoli, which a French 
artiat, M. Callier, has identified as one of the columns erected. 

Sesostris. The immense number of captives brought to 
igypt by Sesoutrin, were employed by him in works of pub- 
Vie utility—-in excavating the quarrics and in digging canals, 
t epread the fertilising waters of the Nile over the whole 
country. The plunder and riches he obtained in his wars were 
it at home in raising the temples of Kamnac, and erecting 
other gigantic pites, which still excite the admiration of 

the traveller upon the plain of Thebes. 

‘Under Sesostris, Thebes reached the acme of its Blory. It 
‘hecame the religious and political capital of Heyer. It wae 
the central point between the Red Sea, the iterranean, 
and Africa. It was in this roya) city, the centre of the com: 
merce of the eastern world, that every species of riches, ac> 

ing to Homer, was accumulated. e different avenues 
of which branched off from it, put it in commanication 
with every part of the East. A route direct from Thebes to 
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the northwest, led to the heart of the Lybian desert, to the 
Qusis, where stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and towards 
‘the grand Syrte by Augela, whence auother route conducted 
in a southwest direction to the country of the Garamantes. 
‘There, the caravans from Thebes met those of the Nasamouni 
and the Lotophagi. Another route ran straight from east to 
west, beginning af Thebes, and continuing on till it reached 
the pillars of Hercules, and touched the ocean. ‘I'wo other 
routes conducted from Thebes into the heart of Africa, one 
rupning along th@banks of the Nile, and the other across the 
desert of Nubia. Besides these great roads, which started 
@irect from Thebes, there were others which communicated. 
with neighbouring fowns, aud served ax channels to conduct 
the commerce which crowded them iuto the great entrepot of 
‘Thebes. From Edfvu there were wey eral routes to the Arabian 
gulf, and from Coptos, near the site of the present Kous, a 
road led acrusx the desert to Coxevir ou the Red Sea, which 
became a port of great trade after the introduction of vessels in 
the Red Sea by the Pharaohs. From Memphis there waa a 
route to Phoenicia, whence others struck off to Armenia and the 
Caucasus, to Babylon hy Palinyra, aud Thaymacus on the Eo- 
phrates. From these Persian cities au overland communica- 
tion was had with the Indiex, ‘That Egypt, at a very early 
period, maintained an exteusive commerce with the Indies, ia 
satisfactorily proved by the numet Indian products found 
in the tombs at Thebes, umung which inay be mentioned stuffy 
of Indian manufacture, furniture of Indiun wood, and precious 
stones, which are to be found ouly in the East Indiex. At the 
period when the greater part of Eurvpe and Avia was in the 
possession of savage hordes, Memphis aud Thebes were the 
centre of an opulent and extended commerce, and the seat of 
refinement and civilisation. Could we read tlie hieroglyphical 
inscriptions upon the walla of the templys of Thebes, they 
would tell a story of ancient grandeur and glory, that would 
astonish the modem world, at the comparatively small advance 
it has made in the arts since Cheops laid the foundations of 
the pyramids, or Sesostris built temple sat Kumae. When 
Germanicus visited the remains of avcient ‘Thebes, and inter- 
rogated the priests as fo the meaning of the hieroglyphios 
with which they were covered, he wa sanswered, that they 
gave an account of the ancient condition of Egypt, its military 
strength and its revenues. They said that these inscriptions 
referced particularly to the epoch when Sesostris conquered 
Lybia, Ethiopia, Syria, and Asia; that there were then seven 
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millions of men capable of bearing arms, and that at their head 
‘this king had penetrated among the Medeans, the Persians 
into Bactriania, Scythia, Armenia, and Cappadocia, and 
subdued both the land and sea to the power of Egypt. As no 
Beyptian books have come down to us, we must look for the 
history of their country, which the ancient Egyptians have re- 
corded for posterity, upon the walls of their tombs and 
temples. Until these inscriptions shall be deciphered, the trae 
history of Egypt will remain to be told. 

‘The epoch of Sesontri ia fxed at about f¥00 2. ¢., and “it 
is probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its fall 
strength and splendour from about 1600 B.c. till the Ethiopian 
invasion of Sabacos, about 200 3. c., nearly two centuries after 
@hiehak’s pillage of Jerusalem.” It was taken by Cambynes, 
525 8.0., to whom is attributed the destruction of some of ita 
finest monuments. It survived the injury inflicted upon it by 
this merciless barbarian, until its final destruction by the 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, #1 3.c. After this it never recovered, and, 
‘when Visited by Strabo, 12 a. p., a few villages acattered over 
the plain alone remained of ite former immense population. 

The wide plain, on the eastern side, between the river and 
the mountains, is, for the greater part, an uncaltivated 
waste. It would require such a population as that of ancient 
‘Thebes, to bring all this vast tract under cultivation. The 
‘whole of the actual population on this plain does not exceed 
two thousand. The Arabs exact from the arth just sufficient 
+o supply their daily wants, and, as there is hat ily any labour 
necessary to raise the productions from this fertile roil, most 
of their time is passad in idleness. A few miserable hute of clay 
are built against the walls of the temple at Karnac, tenanted 
ty halfnated ‘Arabs, whom the starving policy of Mchomet 

li renders miserable in the midst of the most fertile country 
in the world. A portion of the Arabs at Karnac burrow in 
‘the gloomy chambers of the temple, sharing the sanctuary of 
Isia in common with their beasts, For a handful of tobacco, 
we could obtain a guide from the village to follow us the 
whole day. The traveller, on landing at Luxor, is immedi- 
ately benieged by a host of guides and donkey-boys, offering 
their services during his stay at Thebes, to conduct him to the 
different ruins, ‘These guides are very jealous of an infraction 
of their monopoly by any of the Arabs at Karnac. never 
fail to give an offender 2 sound beating, when caught in the 
ct, notwithstanding he may be in the company of Franks. 
‘This was the fate of the luckless Arab we bad obtained from 
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the village. He was waylaid on our retum to Luxor, and 
most severely drubbed, all our efforts in his behalf being of 
wo avail. 

In re-visiting the ruins of Karac, we observed a lake, 
within the precincts of the temple, which had excaped our no~ 
tice at fret, The water is brackish, aud as it is on a level 
with the Nile, ia probably supplied from the waters of that 
river, which are Rndered. brackish by filtration through the 
nitrous soil. We had seen a emular lake at Eremont, It ap- 
pears that each fmple had an artifical [uke attached to it. 
These reservoirs of water must have served in the funeral ce+ 
remonies of the ancient Egyptianx, and were probably cou 
structed for the purpose mentioned in the following extract 
frum Diodorus, describing a cunous ceremony before inter~ 
ment :— When a body is gomg to be interred, the relations 
give notice of the day of interment to the judges, and to other 
relations and friends of the dead, saymg that the deceased ia 
going to cross the lake. Upon thiv the judgew assemble, more 
than forty in number, and take their seats in a semicircular 
kind of place on the farther side of the Jake. ‘The boat is put 
into the lake, huving been first prepared hy those whose espe 
cial duty it ix to attend to xt. ‘The captain of the boat ia 
called, in the Egyptian language, Charon. But before the 
wooden chest, containing the body, 1 placed m the boat, the 
Jaw allows any person, who chooses, to bring his accusation 
against the deceased. {f then the deceased ix couvicted of 
having lived a bad life, the judges give sentence, and exclude 
the body from the usual rites of interment , but should the ac+ 
cuser fait to make good his charges, be iy puuiahed by » heavy 
fine. If no charge ix Lrought agaiust the deceased, his body 
is placed in the tomb that haw heen prepared for him, when- 
ever the party is of such rank and importance . to have a se« 
pulchre of his own. Thove who have no pee of interment 
add a small upartment to their house, in waich they place the 
mummy chest in au upright position against the wall. But 
‘those who are debarred from interment, on accuunt of charges 
made good against them, or for leaving delta behind them. 
are placed in their own houses. At some future time, some of 
their descendants, why happen to grow rich, pay their debta, 
and clear them of all the imputations brought against them ; 
and then they are interred with all proper ceremony.” If this 
death-judgment was in vogue in these modern days of bank 
suspensions, and individual baukruptcies, there would be more 
dead above than below the surface of the earth, 

We visited a second time, with increased satisfaction, the 
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tomba of the kings in the sandy valley behind the mountains 
of Gournou. And here I shall borrow an abstract of Belzoni’s 
description of his excavations, among the tombs of the 

secl'a History of Egypt. It gives an excellent idea 
the difficulty overcome by that in iefatigable explorer, and of 
his interesting discoveries. As Belzoni’s description is the 
most complete, nothing can be added to it. 

“To give an idea of the magnificence lavished by the Pave 
tians on their burial-places, it will be enough to describe 
immense vaults discovered by Belonzi, whog in excavating for 
curiosities, possessed # tact, or similar instinct, to that which 
leads the mineral engineer to the richest veins of the precious 
metals. He fixed upon a spot at the bottom of a precipice, 
over which, when their happens to be rain in the desert, & 
torrent rushes with great fury ; and, after no small degreo of 
Tabour, he reached a very splendid tomb. ‘This hall, which is 
extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven feet long, aud twenty-five 
broad, the roof being supported by pillars fully four feet 
quare. At the end of it 1» a large door, which opens into 
another chamber, twenty-eght feet by twenty-five, having the 
‘walls covered with figures, which, though only drawn in out+ 
line, are a0 perfect, that we would think they had been done 
only the day before. Returning into the entrance-ball, he ob- 
served a large staircase descending into a passage. It in 
thirteen feet long, seven and a half in width, and has eighteen 
steps, leading, at the bottom, to a beautiful corridor of large 

limensions. He remarked that the paintings became more 
perfect, the farther he advanced into the interior, retaining 
their gloss, or a kind of varnish, laid over the colours, which 
had a beautiful effect, being usually executed on a white 
ground. At the end of this splendid passage he descended 
ten steps into agother eyually superb, from which he enter 
into an apartmest, twenty-four feet by thirteen, and ao ele- 
gantly adomed wth sculptures and paintings, that he called 
it the Room of Beauty. When standing in the centre of this 
chamber, the traveller is surrounded by an assembly of Egyp- 
tian gods and goddesses—the leading personages of the Pan~ 
theon, whose presence was thought to honour, or perhaps to 
protect, the remains of the mighty dead. 

“Proceeding farther, he entered a large ball, twenty-sight 
feet long and twenty-seven broad, b phat are two rows of 
square pillars, three on each si entrance, forming » 
lime with the corridors. At either side of this aj it, 
which he termed the Hall of Pillars, is small chamber. The 
one on the right is ten feet by nine, that on the left ten feet 
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five inches by eight feet nme inches. The former of these 
having in it the figere of a cow pi he called the Room 
of Isis. the fatter, from_ the san aheal drawings 
which ot eshibifs, was denoanited the Rien of Mystcncs. 
At the end of the Pall ne the entry to ee salam, wit au 
arched roof or celine, twe tot mdeneth 
dy a broadth of twent, melt of tie salou 
asniall chamber, without any thing in at, rouehly cu r 
unfinished, destitute of pamting. On the Jett i aot ap: 
with two square jullara, twenty-five fect eht mehes by 
twenty-two feet ten mu These coluums are three wet 
four inches square, and beautifully pamted bke thy reat. At 
the same end of the rom. and fume the Hnlt ot Pillars, he 
found another chamber, forty -three tot Ioag by sevunteen fot 
fix inchos broad, and adorned with @ varety of columns, It 
in covered with white plaster where the rock did uot cut 
smoothly, but there iM me panting mit, aud as Me. Belroni 
discovered init the cotea seh a boll, heditiascurshedit by the 
appellation of the Roos of Apr. wore ils soon, AUNTS 
tered in various places, aac nmense wanher uf sav wooden 
figures of mummies, ay or exght incites long, and covered with 
inineral oil to preserve thaw. ‘There were soe other lgures 
of fine earth baked coloured Vue, and stropely varnuhed , 
while en each side of the two little rooms were wouden sta 
tuce standing erect, wich a circular huliow mide, il ty con- 
tain a rull of papyrus. 

“Bat,” says he, “the de-enption of why t we found in the 
centre of the saloon, aud which 1 have re-rved to this pluce, 
merits the most particular attauden, pot bavae its eq iat om 
the world, aud bes such ag we bad uo wea couldess t. It 
iso sarcophagas of the test Oriental alabaster, nine lect five 
inches loug and three f et seven mehes wages "The tlackness 
ja only two inches; and it 4 Ganparmnty.hen a hight is 
placed i the inside of st. I¢ is nunutely yeulptured with 
and without with several hundred figures, which do nol ex. 
ceed two inches in height, nud represents, as T<appo-o, the 
whole of the funeral procession and eeienwmes rekuimg to 
the deceased. Teannot ene ar adeiate id of this ewub= 
fol and invaluable piece of autiqoits, and can aly sy, that 
nothing had been brought into Curope from Ceypt that can be 
compared with it. The cover was net there, 1t hed been f2- 
ken out, and broken ato seseral pcos, which we fod in 
digging before the @rst entrance." The celeursied dewnphon 
of Ezekiel i evidently drawn fiom an wisi ction of these or 
similar tombs: ‘Then sad he unto me, on of man, dig now 
im the wall; and when I digged in the wall, behold a door. 
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And he suid unto me, Go m, and behold the wicked abomina~ 
tions that they do there. So I went in and saw; and behold, 
every form, of creeping things, and abominable beasts, and 
all the idols of the hunse of Yerael, portrayed upon the wall 
round about.” 

Only afew of these tombs have been finished. In some, 
the tomb ends witha corridor and a single chainber; in others, 
several of the chambers are scooped out of the rock, with the 
walls efi) in the rough, aud ornamented with colours. This 
seems to prove that a tub was opened fur every monarch, 
when le useended the turune, aud remamed in progress of 
completion unc! ins death. The length of a rein may be 
judged of from the extent and perfection of the tomb. ‘These 
tombs, m ther nmumernble puntines and sculptures, repre- 
seat the rocial bie and the slate of orts among the ancient 
Egyptians to a degree that tenders any other illustrations al- 
most supirfueus, Llese 1s the school, where the student in 
Egyphan antiquities may jind ayuudant instruction presented 
to him in the most attractive forat ‘The penet! only can give 
any adequate idex of the spleudour of the palaces of the dead 
—of thon pamtines, fresh as at lat just touched by the brush: 
ol their lon and Sumptious corndors, Imed with hicrogly- 
heger of their chewbers, with vaulted roofs, painted in 

tue, and dashed woth stars of goll. FE bave seen nothing 
among the ren 
Pr ssion pon ni 
nih, thon the wi 














sof ancient art wlich bas left a deeper im- 
inate mation, for its beauty aud exquisite fi- 
wuiicent tumh in the valley of the Biban al 





Molouk, kn wn ue © Belvum*s Tom) * 
2. attce thre days" stay at Thebes, 


Jan. 30—'T 3 marme 
we got eutor way for ( 









kine an eternal adieu to the 
glories ut the Lamers t-uated city, ad carting bngenng looks 
phil, we ewept down the strewn, borne ramdly on hy the 
enrmat, until ti (pdeves, mouutame, and plain of Thebes 
faded from tie vagy. 

Jan 3).—Tias mre ug, four kours distant frum Thebes, T 
deserved auvther Anu rivan fog m sight. As svon as the two 
boats cane in subt of each other, we inutually bere for the 
shore. J found three American geutlemen and a lady aboard, 
bound tu the second eatiract. Ono of the gentlemen I had 
previously seen at Cairo. He had then just returned from a 
‘Yoyage to Cpver Egypt, but vach was his passion for travel- 
ling on the N.le, that he had accepted an offer to join this 
party of his compatriots. There are two other American boats 
above the thst cataract, making in all, now above ua on the 
Tiver, four American hoats. We stand this year second in 
numbers, a9 travellers in Egypt, to the English, who are the 
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most numerous every where, At noon we arrived at the land« 
ing uf Keuneh. This place, a all the other large towns of 
Egypt, lies some distance inland, beyond the reach of the ine 
lation. Travellers from India, who are desiroun of seeing: 
the ruins of Upper Egypt, are landed by the English ateamer 
from Bombay at Cogarir, on the Red Sea, whence they crouse 
the desert to Kenneh, m three days. Kenueh is more cvle- 
brated for its manufacture of pur earthen jars than for any 
thing else. These jara preserve the water cool aud fresh in 
the warmest weather. ‘The water oozes or sweats through 
the pores of the aoft clay, of which the jara are made, and ren« 
ders the exterior surface so humid and moist ax to be imper- 
vious to heat. Keuneh in the largest town im Egypt, but in, 
in general, as badly built as tl villages and towns on 
few houws of burt brick, and one or 
two mosques, which make some pretension to comfort and 
elegance, The cotton factory of the purha is the beat built 
edifice in the town, At present it in out of repair, owing to 
the grit and sand which has derauged the machine: The 
bazaar at Kenneh cuntamed some aeore or two of covered 
is, stocked with cotton goods and provisions, the whole 
value of which did not exceed two hundred dollarw. 1 equips 
myself in an Arab costume, made of the cotton xtuff manu 
factured by the pasha, at the very moderate price of five dol 
Jara for the whole dress, 

As we had been somewhat alarmed by the reports of tras 
vellers touching the war and placue that were said to be ras 
ging in Lower Laypt, we called upon the vice-conmul of 
Austria, at Kenneh, to ohtuyn information on those pointa. Mu 
was a Copt, and spoke ouly Araiie. Ue wan very free in ex 
preasing his fears, but had no certain kuowledge of the state 
of the country beyond Kenneh. He concluded by advising ua 
to make all porsible haste to return to Cairv, aa we should 
undoubtedly tnd either war or plagne upon our arrival there, 
This advice, we afterwards Jearned at Carry, the vice-coumal 
gave to al) travellers who troubled lum for information, 1¢ 
alarmed us not a little, and accelerated our return to Lower 

ypt. 

Pom 1.—The past night was very windy, and the river 
much agitated, by the strife between the wind and the cur- 
rent. Our little bark was xo rudely tossed and shaken by the 

‘waves, as tu deprive us of sleep. At noon we reached 
the village of Farshut, beautsfully situated on the edge of the 
river, among agrove of palms. Here we took donkeys to 
tide to the ruins of Abydos, two houre and a half distant from 
the river in the interior. Our way lay through a most des 
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lightfal country; covered for miles and miles with vast plans 
tations of wheat and beans. The whole air was d 
with the delicious odours from the bean fields. Abydos, which 
is now succeeded by the Arab village of Arabata, has entirely 
disappeared, with the exception of the remains of a temple on 
the verge of the desert, near the foot of the Lybian mountains, 
This temple is covered, to within a few feet of the roof, with 
the sands of the desert. We entered by a narrow opening in 
the roof, and groped about in darkness among numerous cham- 
bers. The columns were appareutly all erect, but were en- 
tirely buried to within a few feet of their capitals. The walls 
were decorated with hieroglyphics and pamtings, the colours 
of which remained fresh and vivid. The roof is composed of 
immense rafters of stone, many of them twenty feet in length. 
In this building we saw several unsuccessful attempts to con- 
stract the arch: these were, however, the nearest approach to 
the self-sustaining principle that we saw in any of the Egyp- 
tian temples. In one chamber was an arched dourway of very 
large dimensions, The span of the arch consisted of two 
stones, each of which bore an equal segment of the circle; tu 
prevent them from falling, a pillar supported them where they 
met. In 18]8 Mr. W. Banks discovered, in one of thé cham- 
bers of this temple, a hieroglyphical tablet, containing a list 
of the immediate predecessors of Sesostns. This tablet hes 
contributed much to the setthng of the carly eras of Egyptian 
chronology. The desert around the temple 13 covered with 
mounds of broken pottery, such as murk the sites of all the 
ancient Egyptian towns. 

A few ponds of water behind the temple indicated the line 
of the canal of Joseph; this canal here rans parallel with the 
Nile about seven miles distant. It 1s filed ut the inundation 
of the Nile, but, as the current ceases to flow after this season 
of replenishment, it is dramed of water, it subsides into a few 
stagnant ponds. ’, ‘These ponds answer as reservoirs, whence 
the Fellahs raise water tu irrigate their lands. The canal 
serves asa barrier against the incursiouy of the desert, and is 
another proof that irrigation alone can render the soil fertile 
in Egypt, and extend the sway of the husbandmen over the 
wands of the devert, As we were to rejoin our boat at Girgeh, 
some miles distant, we dismissed our tired donkeys, and call- 
ed upon the Sheik ef Belled for horses. Tle received us polite- 
ly, seated us upon the carpet alongside of him, and after the 
usual preliminaries of pipe and coffee, sent out one of his depu- 
ties to obtain horses for uz among the people of the village, 
Arabsta is built in a thick grove of palms, in the midst of the 
moat fertile districts of Egypt. the village and the 
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river, the wheat and beans covered the whole tract with a 
brilliant verdure, that swept away in billowy ewelle, like the 
waves of the sea When agitated by the wind. As the breeze 
Bent the tali beans to the ground, we caught 2 fleeting glimpse 
of the distant Nile, winding like a silver thresd through the 
given expanse. The declining «un invexted the mountains of 
gand, which}owered upon this soft valley, with the hues of hie 
own golden rayx, forming a most brilliant and beautiful cou- 
trant to the gron of the valley, and the glittering waters of 
‘the river. 

We teft Arabata late in the afternoon for Girgeh, We w 
off with our Turhish steeds ina rapid gallop. Night e¢ 
upon ux before we bad crossed the plain, and it was with 
much difficulty that we ¥ ‘uated to keep our course to 
the viver, We got outaneled in the mazen of the numerous 
canals that furrow the ticlds near the Nile. ‘The horses stum- 
Died, und threw us in the mud, and we wandered about in the 
darkness without wevmg a light or auy object to extricuty us 
from the labyrinth of guihes and canal banks in whieh we 
were inyal We dismounted and led the hones, who fot- 
Jowed us with a patient perseverance. About nine o'clock m. 
the evening, ov uwending a high mound, we xaw the lighte of 
Girgeh shimaierng yw the distauce. hy half an hour more we 
heard the sound of vuicex. Lollowing the direction of these 
pores, we suddenly came upon the havks of the Nde, where 
we beheld our bostmen wated around a fre on the beach. 
Near at hand lay our little hark, and beliud it the nomy crew 
of & slave-boat bound to Cairo, ‘The reis immediately uns 
moored the handjta, and we dropped silently duwn the etreant, 

Feb, 3.—S light contrary wind all day. We took the tent 
der and rowed ahead to Mensheich—a mixershte collection of 
toud buts, filth, aud beagars. A large crocodile lay sleeping 
on the wand where we landed. As we approached, he atarted 
from hia slumber, and plunged inty the water 0 close to ua, 
ag to scrape the bottom of the boat with Ins tail, We com- 
plimented him with a shower of shot, which he shook from 

is back ag a lien the dew-drops from hus mam. 

Feb, 6—This mommng we arrived at Sunt. The houtmen, 
instead of rowing, proposed to themselves to sleep upon their 
oars, but the servauts remained up ail night, urging them on 
hy promises, threats, aud blows, #o that they rowed with 
Breat force all night, and brought us to Siout before sunrise. 
‘The modern capitul uf Upper Egypt, though possessing no- 
thing of the magniticence of Thebes, is the best built town 
above Cairo. ‘The reader, however, must not infer from this 
that it approaches in any degree te the size or elegance of a 
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European town. The houses are all burnt brick or baked 
clay, none of them more than two stories in height, ecantil 
furnished with divan and mate, and in general veperaied 
from the street by enclosed courts. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and unpaved. The bazaars are emall eheds, ran- 
ning in parallel ranges along the sides of the street, each 
containing a small stock of wares, the value of the best of 
which did not amount to a hundred dollars. The utreets of 
Siout were thronged by motley crowds, the most of whom 
were Fellahs covered with tith and rags, and hdeous from 
their bleared and sightless eyes. The opthalmia prevails in all 
the towns of Egypt. It is in part produced by the sand that 
iy always floating in the air; butit is in a great degree aleo 
occasioned by the filthy habits of the people. ‘To the travel- 
ler, the bright avure of the sky, the glittermg surface of the 
desert, and the mountains of sand that enclose the valley of 
the Nile, are exceedmgly dazzling, aud to sume eyes so pain- 
fal as to produce a temporary loss of sight. An English cler- 
gyman, who had preceded us up the Nile, upon arriving at 
"Thebes, was obliged tu return, on account of a eudden attack 
of opthalmia, which, besdes a parhat deprivation of sight, 
brought with st much pain and saffermg. 

Siout contains uo public buiding of any importance but = 
khan, the elegance and neatuess of which is uo less remark« 
abie than its cleanliness. It is built round a spacious court, 
lighted from the roof. Upon the first rauge, elevated a few 
feot above the pavement of the court, are the warehouses, in. 
‘which we found a large stock of goods and articles, recently 
‘brought in by caravans from the south. Here we parch: 
some excellent Lattakie tobacco, and Moche coffee. A covered 
gallery on the second story extends around the building, and 
Behing it ure lodging apartments for the merchants. is 
edifice is built of brick, with much strength and solidity, and 
in a style of architecture that may compare with some of the 
‘best modern specimens of Saraceuic architecture. 

Feb. 7.—-We passed the village of Monfalout before day- 
‘break this morning. At eight o'clock we were passit ing a 
ridge of mountains, which rose abruptly from the water's edge. 
‘Within a recess of the mountain, at its base near the river, an 
old gray-bearded Arab haa fixed his habitation. Before him, 
and for a short distance along the river, are a few feet of 
tillable land ; upon this little patch he feeds a few goate and » 
donkey. His wife and children are lodged with him in a mud 
esbin, in a cleft of the mountain. He begged alms of us. 
Thrahim Pasha, when he passed by a few years since, on his 
expedition to Nubia, gave him 2,500 piasters, Of his age he 
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could say nothing, but that he had seen the French and Ma- 
melouks pass before bis hut The wind having subsided, the 
boat made rapid progr ss all day Weartved late at Welaow, 
but, as it wav dark, we did ner enter the town, wich 16 an 
hours walk from te rver The bauks of tue Vile wen coe 
yered with a mustiich seidure—the tedos wat with young 
wheat and plantathus ot beim Tne wheat piowe with 
great rapidity sce Chatr w bare aft ads dell hh, 
which on our Woy up the river hed bus just risen wove the 
ground 

The fields, which Iq it + me ast nee fiom the m et, are 
watered by artherd meas Tue wet is raed from the 
mer by a bucket ttle ly cree to ap k fete ther 
end of which vston awtwedas ce mts Eh ple 
bemg wccly Pela Pap om rar ss ste kom am savee the 
bucket, plumzes fomte the woter ad pasinzat one few 





fletyempresitintiss slips or tuys tn is teaned 
by another min warty asst <pris ti water of 
this tesove mito term rat Po Gata sete 
vor the wit us diseupt trite ssy curd va hare 
Ngeites th MSI dspein taow Cn tit miu tots 
prams Uist Pdi svar beret a 
ful ay the men tutti wo of Ly witht nt oan tie 
Water, md mee neil wthny 1 carat tastapot 
doth wand th bin 1st toate mane Lada, 


wmodviited by am tie das pmol bare: thet Aw 
opening is mide in meer beak thr ew te water 
rushes fim the Mkomte ayy uot st ou tren whnchat 
mead by cog woc le tum d ty vn des wheels tun 
amother upon them ot wht h «tach «time ofs athe 
pots, which at ey ses dati cf tne wliel cupty the 
‘water mto the divtub i que By such aca, in the 
driest seison, 2 Caplous stem of wot ras card mm ard, 
from the mvir and the Cuthis kt most mm! hud In the 
season of mand ition the Country ts i t ul flooded over, but 
1s Watered Dy meas dtr dns cpt tt ¢ inmiame ite 
with the Nile and moamtoth fe b-coruiry Fao Nal as the 
only source of fort tity Tavpt watn at it the country 
would become abiren waste Pad, san Cy pe fesptran 
falls but once on twice eve rr and that m sich scaute slow ers 
ag to barely moisten the surface uf the cath 

Feb 9—Ihiscrenme we armed at Cars, ath gun was 
aanking belund the prineds We landed at old Cano, and 
agam estabheb.d oustves in our comfortable quarttr at 
Hill's hotel We have thos finished our +o; age upon the Nile 
-—# tout of little more than twe months duration, m which 
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time we have seen the greatest architectural wonders of the 
world, and the remains of the most venerable and splendid 
cities built by man. The voyage has been one of uninter- 
tupted pleasure. We met with no accident to war our plea- 
sure, and so fortunate were we in obtaiviug a good crew, that 
‘we escaped the usual desagremens complained of by travellers 
on the Nile, from the ohstinacy and bad hahits of the Arab 
boatmen. “This may have, in part, arisen from the facility 
with which we adupted ourselves to the exigencies of circum- 
stances, and fron the forbeering and cautious treatment 
which we evinced to our sailors. Most travellers treat the 
Arab (nvti) sailors as brutes, who have no right to expect ant 
lenity or kmdness. Sach couduct naturally exasperates and 
infames their penton, and leads to coutinual strife and ill- 
will between the parties. I was indebted in no small degree 
for the enjoyment that I derived frum the voyage, to the 8o- 
cicty of my fellowgfraveller, whose accomplished mind, lively 
fancy and guod temper made him a most interesting and enter+ 
taining companion. It was with much regret that I parted 
with him at Cairo.  Shorily affer ovr arrival be set out for 
Alexandria, intending to yo thence to Palestine, and rejoin me 
et Jerusalcin, where he was to await my coming until I should 
have crossed the desert by way of Petra. As will be seen in 
the sequel, chance again brought us together in the deserts of 
Arabia Petrea. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A tour to tho fountain-heads of civilisatiun.—-Preparations for 
Joumey to Mount Siuai.—Arab barguining.— Sheik, Twoylibb, 
—A Parkish toilette —Departure from Uairo,—Dromedary riding, 

‘A night secne in the dusert,— Phe Caravan.— Arrival apots 

Red Sea coast. Sufferings froin the want of water.—Bedou! 

habits, ~The English flag —Snez—Tracea of the ancient 

from the Nile tothe Red Sea.—Bonaparte’s visit to Buez.—! 
tels in the desert.—-Nite of the pawage of the Red Sea by the 

Teracvlites. Journey down the Pen ‘ins ‘he wells of 

Mose in tho deert.— 

mountait ie valleys of the desert of Mount $ 

Fayptian sepnichre in the mounteins—Sinaitic inseriptions.— 

Bedouin cometcry. 

































Haviaw fravened Itafy, where, among the broken temples 
of fhe Capitelme hii, 1 fit learned the beauty of ancicut art, 
Tembarked for the shores of Groves. ‘There, among the ning 
that cover the Acropohs, in ty nd snajesty of the shat- 
tered Parthenon, the elaburat of the Dreetheion, and 
in the other temples which crown the naked hilly and etrew 
the plains of Cornth sud Sparta with ther roing, F beheld the 
models w hich inspacd the Roman artist with bia ideas of archi+ 
tectural beauty. ‘Thenee J crossed over to Exypt, from which 
letters and arty had wi ci Tee 

motest periods of the sixty past. ‘There again 1 tracked the 
progress of art, in the stupendous piles that «trew: the bauks 
of th the colowatl temple of ‘Thebex—in the exubor= 
ant magnilivonce of Deuders m_ the sinple etegauce of the 
temples at Philie, ated upon a lovely ixlet in the midst of 
the niet s vues oud eublime scenery, ania the noive and rour 
of the cataractacfthe Nile, It wax among the rock-hewn tem- 
ple- of Lower Nubia, thet T resolved apn following the arts 
mmto the drewtts of Aralna Potrwea, from which, according to 
Sir Page Dowlon. fley bad fast emergnd: there, upon the 
munmit of Sinai, ty s-# the <put_ where God had ¢ommuned 
with mwi,aud had handed d-wu tu him from heaven the eternal 
laws of justice—there, among the excavated tombs and tem= 
ples of Petra, and the ruined cities of Idumaea, to see the most 
ancient forms of art—and there, amongst the dismal wantes 
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and barren mountains of that burse-stricken desert, to follow 
in the footeteps of the chosen people of God in their journey 
from Egypt to the promised land. 

¥ reached Cairo early in February, after several months’ 
tour in Upper Egy Egypt. 1 immediately commenced making pre- 

rations for my journey through the deserts of Mount Sinai, 
‘ba, and thence to Petra, and onwards through ldumea to 
Palestine. My companion, unwilling to rivk the dangers and 
fatigues of this route, had left me at Cairo, and departed for 
Alexandria. I was thus left to pursue my soumey alone. 
Fortunately, two Englishmen iu the service of Mehemet Ali, 
hearing of my intentions, joined me when on the point of 
starting. As they proposed to go only as far as Mount Sinai, 
I was obliged to lay ina large store of provisions, For sever- 
al days I was busy with my dragomman Abdallah, in the ba- 
zaars, buying dates, coffee, tea, potatoes, maccaroni, water 
skins, charccal, a tent, and the other essentials of a journey in 
the desert. Mr. Gliddon, our estimable consul in Egypt, was 
Kind enough to volunteer his assistance in making our con~ 
tracts with the Araby. Twaylibh, one of the wlicike of the 
Tawaroh tribe, wan then rueamped ‘on the desert outside the 
walle of Cairo. ‘These Arabs are the Gubfirs, or protectors of 
the conveut of Mount Siuni, wud with the Dhubeiry, Awarimch 
and Aleikat, alone evjoy the privilege of conducting travel- 
lera between Cairo aud the convent. Though the distance 
from the consu)’s to the tents of the '‘Tawaral was but a few 
alley ‘et, with the usual crastiuation of the Arabs, nothing 
could be effected on the first day but an interchange of mes 
sengers. Qn the second day we met Twaylibb iu the house of 
Mr. Gliddou, ‘le yecvived'us with geeut courtesy, touching 
his head, mouth, and breast, co siguity that his thoughts, words, 
and hearts were ours. Le was short and spare in stature, of a 
keen eye, ond countenance which was crafty, mild, and be- 
nevolent in its expression, As I had gained some knowledge 
of the craftiness aud cunming of the Arabs in my dealings with 
the boatmen of the Nile, I was tolerably prepared for au en- 
counter with a Bedoin sheik, in the art of bargaiving. 

"The ceremony was opened, as usual, witb pipes and eoffee. Tt 
was only after we had smoked some half dozen pipes that we 
got fairly under way. On the first pipe, the sheik commenced 
with a log account of the dangers and toils of the j journey, 
expatiating at large upon She stoical virtues of the Bedouina— 
their poverty, fidelity, &. On the second, the high prices paid 

several Frank travellers were duly commented on. On the 
tink @ compliment was rendered to the generosity and 
liberality of the Franks, with sundry indirect allusions to the 
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good traits of Americans and Tnghshmen On the fourth, after 
this inzemouy prefice, the bugam wis borched, aud cone 
fiuued under discussion unt tc dcnobstion of nut a foe pipe 
bowls, und the mturchinge of sundiy hod words, when we 
phoub hands, and amecd upm the torus Tcoutracted with 
the shetk for five camels, at 200 prestres cich, tag 1250 
Mavtres for all, for the jousnry hom Cure to Ukibu, by Mount 
Binet Exclusttc of thasy Tw av hh w ay to decane 259 piastres 
for hivacrsices as conduc tor of the car ivan, so that the ourgey, 
accordiny tu thiv estimate, would «ost To dollurs In the end, 
meluding bar kshcesh on the route it cost neat 100 dollars to 
Akaba In the peste of the cmsul, a written agrecment 
im Arabic and French w ts drawn up, which ws aigned by the 
contrac ting parties 

The terns bang ths onduda on, the Arths begged & 
day «price to obtams protons for ter ceo Aithcmean~ 
while, I dof my Line yx i Siti its ard assumed the 
guise ofan Ouiatidl TF pit ayy UW mts tl > hinds of a barber, 
who shasad iny Lin alaest to the sk Bl, trasimg not even the 
nsual tuft upou the crown of the bead winch he explained by 
saying, that asthe Pramks woeaat slumtied nts the Mus 
sulni be avcu, there Wis ne me rast for tus ippcuds ¢, by 
wluch the tathfalan diva mtu tester Th head being 
shaved, the talon enti 1 Heme caplaned time the my s+ 
tenes of the Lurkish todetr , he prc cde tt) caved ope my 
head ma turlo, the «tuk she oe Pmpom , dinty of 
which mght bat boone thehadat te y serdar 
uert encised my fectam cpareta d sup, a) ta tatscoun- 
fry of duet wmdsiitheote ar ommec ev La tly, Sbacke 
Jed a Dimas stint its and in “toon ad i pan of 
silser-mounitsd Myenm pst fanomy hott oad ste de out ine 
to the stieet, cura my ame stan, ad st othe an the best 
style of Turkish duds Itvas aurea te selon the 
Mabyopemd pith icin, war ted uy whore sone dis a 
Tiuah, would rn tare me mae ede ob A Dhadi sta 
eddeoayan patel tl Wath oy atta, bw ont 
ata lossforwerdstes stem aos cla ta Bethea 
time, howescr, Waste tha, Very Sete mor wT 
way tu leave Dommd ne the wa ef Cory iam! hapa 
the dese rt 

Tt was early m the ra ty. whew Hi fra In ought the 
camels to our un Hert, mat half the day was consumed in 
packing and unpachmg the hiziig> The dhomed im whith 
was assigned ty me 918 ¢ nov-lyJkins bat, full ten fect 
high, with a spare buds, long leze and neck, ard an eye of 
exceeding boftuess and beauty He was perfectly white, and 
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said to be very fleet, having, on several occasions, made eleven 
mailes an hour. I did not fancy the lefty promontory on his 
hack, upon which I was to stride ile saddle, so I declined 
mounting in the city, ard winding my way through the erowds 
of the narrow hacuars, seated upon the back ot this graceful 
giaut. With my companions, I fullowed the caravan upon a 
donkey, uutil we passcd beneath the Bab ¢] Nasr, the Gate of 
Victory, aud issued upon the desert. Proceeding some dis- 
tance, We cane to he encampment of the Arabs, amoug the 
tombs us the Cabphs. Near to these magnificent mauyolea 
Jay the humble grave of Buckbardt, alwost concealed from 
view. hy the sand, It way ruther disheartening thus to meet, 
on the threshuld of ocr journey, the grave of a traveller, who 
had wanted Ins iy the ploowy deserts of Arabia. We die~ 
missed our doukeys, Lede our frieuds adieu, and turved to our 
future compamons, tie Ishmuclites of the desert. They, like 
all the Arwos we ict, wire armed to the teeth, thus answering 
the prediction concer:mg Istmrcl in Genesis—“He will be a 
wild man; bis haud will be against evcy men, and every 
moa's bund will Le against bin.” 

As the duy Wes uewsly speut, no further proaress could be 
mude, to We pitched our tuts, spread our srdjedéahe, or car= 
yet, beuewth them, li, hts cur pres, and laid down to talle 
vsey the route. Srourd our tents Uiere luy several eacamp- 
menté i Beduvins, J the night sppronched, the hollow in 
which we lay was dotted over by neucrous fires, around. 
which wore gathered cl aly, whose loud voices, 
bruking out anio rude cones, or m avery strife, were the only. 
notads that truke the dep silence of the desert. Exch of 
rclvd ine af cauels, sleeping 

x bodies, and their lows 
t cre Was ue moon in the 
sky, Dot the Mus anf ieticd with unultitudes 
of dawimg stoi, thet east a faint Mumination upon the 
Fe blue espanse of the firmament, id the desort 
w boundh ss and linntless, a the eye evvld zee, 
nepeation uf MVE 
y ded cit I 
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ts of men, and 
«the imagination waa 
smpresse ne coarthly silence warte, and seemed 
to approtch in siknt commacion witb te Creator of the Uni- 
verse, belere whom nature here stovd mute. As the night ad- 
vanced, the firs went out one by one, the sounds of buman 
voices ceased, and darkness and silence reigned around, 1 
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threw myself down upon a carpet, with a camel-saddle for a 
pillow, and turned toon ny first night's sleep! in the desert. The 
etars beamed brightly through the dour of the tent, before 
which my fuithfid serv aut was lying asa guard. ‘The Rodouine 
wlept around the embers of their tires in the open air, wrapped 
up in their adéas. Indeed the sir was xo mild and pure, that 
shelter of « tent was almost supertluous. 

‘We ruse with the dawn, and bathed our eyes with a cupfull 
of water, our xeant: mg ux to indulge iu the 
‘h coffee and a crust of 
















amels for the day’ 

uneleriders, found 
glut with me it was 
a matter of surieus dat y wos holding my dro- 
medary down until T should get sea in Che xaddle, 1 waw 
that the beast was very mpatcut, so made on elorl to vant 
into the saddle at a leap: unluckily, 1 ladged upon the edge 
of the suddl-, and befere F hud time ty seeune myself, the 
amary beast vase with a sidden jerk, that completely «de 
wtroyed,” as Sir Flarcourt Coury would say, © the ail 
Driun of my etiquettes? aud yitched hue over ay The 
sand wd foo sult te hy 4 os Fan) not court a 
repetition of thie ene ar (he \rah to give me 
" wm hetere nike i sy snpt to ment. F followed 
with ne tthe trepidstint tueioveneats ot any instructor. T 
Mraddled firmly the hae cuievsis of dhsh, and held strongly 
upon fhe url pounnche ne front aut Lwbid the waddle. Te 
rose first upra Lis fore-les Haew ane violently against 
the pommel, braising 10 = tthe: then, With the 
lifting of the hind lees. 1 forw 4, with my breast 
eo got hile mas 
ards and forwards in such away ay to 
putine in the myst excruc torture fer the fire in} lony, 
A fix more rouzh-nnd-tumt ewvever, (OVE Ie 
auch cxportence, that hf fay wis ores, Dreccived, 
the complimests of the npon any skill i drenundary 
rid 


My compamons bei 
ny trouble tu mount 















































t under vay on one 
voy the Redlouius, 
r was yiven tv fall 
Wendy quite a mspectable cara- 
van, there being newly thirty caels, includiug those which 
carried the family of the shak. Ia an hour after starting, we 
lost sight of the walls of Cairv, and nothing was tu be seen 
but the sandy wastes of the desert. The camels stretched 


alt 
ae fo the divi of the a 
into the line, aud prare: 
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over the desert in a long file, treading one after the other in 
solemn march, occasionally stopping to suatch at some dry 
ahrab or thistle in the path. The wind was very high. Ac- 
cording to the Arabs, it was the pioneer of the simvons which 
were to sweep across the desert in the cnsuing month. Inthe 
cloud of drifting wand, which ewept before us, we saw a beau- 
tiful gazelle running before the wind. It bounded gracefully 
and buoyantly over the desert, bght as the air, and swift as 
the wind. All chase wasin vain. A few hours from Cairo we 
passed through a petrified forest. Here the desert was covered 
‘with prostrate bodies, limbs, and trunks of trees, petrified ax 
hard as rock, but «till retaining their original form and struc= 
ture, even to the very fibres. These petreluctions are found 
lying ina valley aloug the desert, for several miles. Whether 
an antediluvian forest once stuvd on the spot, or whether 
these trees have boen xwept here by au inundation of the 
Nile, which has borue them hither from the banks, 18 a curious 
subject of inquiry. All that we know ix, that they have lain 
there from the time of the remotes! traditim. We halted at 
sunduwn, under the lee of some friendly hills, after eight 
hours’ continued march siuce starting. And (hus ends our first 
day’s journey iu the desert. 

‘On the second day after leaving Cairo the caravan tumed to 
the south, aud stretched out into the xaudy ocean of the de- 
sert, towards tle Red sea. Our way Jay over a rough and 
stony waste, broken by isulated hills of rock and uarrow val- 
Jeys, which wound their way between the sandy ridges that 
furrowed the desert. Nothing could be more desolate thau 
the prospect that lay befure us the whole of this day. Not a 
shrub or plant was to be seen on the naked earth. ‘The very 
rocks were blackened by the xcorching heat of the sun, and 
rendered the acene more dismal. The bones of camels and men, 
that lay bleaching on the sand, syoke of the fate of some un- 
fortunite travellers, who had here twen buried in the saudy 
whirlwind of a sinoon. ‘The sum glared intensely upon the 
dazzling surface of the desert, ulmost blinding me with the 
flerceness of its lustre. I kept my face enseloped in the fuldy 
of my turban, but the fitf) wusts that swept across our path 
constantly matched away the covering, aud sometimes even 
rendered it difficult to retain one’s seat in the saddle. The 
dromedary never abated his pace, but walked uudacnted ou. 
‘once or twice, to stop his progress, hy jerkung the 
rope. Which, attached toa ring, passed through his nostrils, 
and served as a kind of bridle. It was all in vain, however. 
He indignantly tossed his head aside, and only strode along 
the faster, probably setting we down as a mn, who had 
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the presumption to teach a dromedary of the desert how tore~ 
puiate his movements. At noon we made a temporary halt 
‘beneath the shadow of a sand-hifl, and took a hurried repast of 
tea and eggs. By suuduwn we reached an open plain. Here 
the sheik, who had gone shead to avlect a place of eneamp- 
ment, directed us tu halt for the wight. 

The dromedaries and cancels were made to kneel, and we 
descended, excrsavely faticued by a march of more’ than ten 
hours, which was rendered the auuuying by the gusts 
ud, and the inteme wat of the 
un, We selected a smooth place for our tente, 
carefully swept the xtunes away, raed the tert-pole, dru 
the stakes into the ground, and spread the canvass root, whi 
was to cover us forthe mubt, ‘This dons, the servanty light- 
e@ our pipes, and we threw arate dayen upen the carpets, 
to await the preparation of dinuer, for wlark thy fatigues of 
the day lind wveu ux good appetite. Iie an tur more 
dimer was prepared. Dunner bent past, the thaveliu hbrary 
was opencd, the pie vhebted, the colle pot phived apou 
the fire, and the old sheik called m to sve an acconut of the 
country over which we hid paswd dusnig the day, or to 
entertain ux with tales of Bedowm bie. Amoug all uur books, 
however, we found the Bede the most valnable guide in the 
ronte we Were travelln ost Jauthtul portraiture of 
the degert aud its abitanls. ‘The tryed custome, 
pursuits, aud tod: the iélonins, render ths dee 
ueriptions in the Holy Writ ef the pastoral lui of the early: 
patriarels perfoet!s applicable to the ndern tents of the 
desert. The dress, tents, aud fod of the Arabs of the desert 
have. probably rennuned without a chauue sine ed 
the flock uf Jetho», m the wilderness of sina. Our tent 
were always pitched in 
us lay the Bedouing by their firs, wiveh were kupt I 
night, aud heyond them, on the outer verue, the ¢ 
disposed in a circle, furmuiug a bulwark to our little micamp- 
ment. We rose af suurivs, refreshed by a svund sloop, aud 
again continued our jou without mtersusen, ‘opt a 
halt of a fiw mmvites at nocn,) tu runeel. Such is the 
traveller's life in the dexert. 

On the following, as upon preceding days, fhe desert was 
quite varied in its surfave, We were coustuntly  croesing 
plains, mounting Wills, or winds through valleys. tu the 
afteruoon we entered Wady Rathych,a long, narrow valley, 
Touniug between high Inils of limestone, ina very tortuous 
course. The desert bere 1s uot entirely desert. eral acacia 
jrees bloom in the bottom vf the pazy, but the inhospitable 
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bed of thorns that fall from the tree, deny the traveller the 
pleasure of reposing beneath its shade. A thin growth of 
prickly shrubs afforded our camels a good pasture, which 
availed themselves of, in hurried and frequent snatches, 
as they passed along. At the mouth off the valley wre Rass 
a large herd of cainels and goats, browsing among the 
‘They were tended by o Bedouin girl, who ran screaming up 
the hills ns soon as she saw the European costume of my 
companions. We saw no water on the route. It is surpris- 
ing to see people living, with their herds, day by day, in a 
district were there iy not a single drop of water. Our sheik 
had expected on the previous morning to find water, but the 
sun had dried up all that the recent raius left. He was now 
out of water, and we were obliged to loan him a portion of 
our own scauty stock. As on the preceding day, we saw 
several small birds fy.ng about the desert, also 0 fine plump 
hare, which, after a buat of more than au hour, we finall: 
succeeded in captaring. This was great prize, as we ha 
consumed all cur meat. The greatest wonder is, how these 
animals contrive to lisc here without water. 

Three hours after startine. this morning, we saw the waters 
of the Red Sea glittering at a distance, in the rays of the sun. 
‘At sundowu we arrived upou the “Red Sea Coast,” probably 
upon the very spot where the Israelites pitched their tents 
upon ita shores, ay we had followed upon éne of the supposed 
routes of the children of Israel, on their fight from Egypt. 
We encamped on the beach of the sea. he roar of the surf 
rang in our ears all night. ‘The door of my tent opened upon 
the sea. The tumultuous and fyaming waters reminded me of 
that dreadfol night when its 


——" waves o'erthrow 

Busiria and his Memphian cavalry, 

‘While with periidious hatred they puraned 
‘The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the acfe shore their floating cercases 
And brokea chariot wheels.” 











Feb, 2).—We struck our tenty with the riving of the sun, 
and marched along the coast of the Red Xen. We suffered not 
a littl il the day for the want of potable water. The water 
js cercied in goat skins, being chnost the only thing that is 
impervious to the conseming heat of tle suu. We took eare at 
Cairo, to procare old and dry skins, butas they are placed npon 
the backs of the camels, the water has become so hot and fetid 
from the constant exposure to the sun, and so acrid from its 
having imbibed the smell of the skins, thet it is now absolute- 
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ly insapportable. Last night and to-day, we had nothing else 
fo moisten our parched throats with, but the juice of a few 
withered lemons. The knowledge, too,.that we had no longer 
any drinkable water, excited our thirst, to such a degree, aa 
to cause us the most mtense suffering. A party of Arabs were 
out, among the hills of the desert, during the night. to look 
for water, but they returned this morning without finding any. 
Had we not expected to reach Suez to-night, we should have 
left our bones in the desert with the other unfortunate travel~ 
lers, whose bleaching remains have whitened the sands from 
Cairy. The camels had not tasted a drop of water since 
leaving Cairo, but as they were liberally fed upon Aasheesh 
(green grass), they cau go without anything to drink for 
twenty or thirty days to come. The Bedouins, like their ca- 
tela, seem fo possess the power of abstaining from water for 
an astonishing length of time; for I believe not one of them hag 
drunk more than half a tumbler full for the last five days. A 
handful of dates and a tew crusts of bread, serve them for 
daily food, notwithstanding the excessive fatigues they un- 
dergo, of walling by the side of their camels from morning till 
night. Of meat they have not fouched a morsel, nor have we 
been able to give them any, owing to ourdeficiency. Meatis but 
seldom eaten by the Bedouins, thir poverty only permitting 
them, on rare occasions, {o indalge in this Ioxury. Their 
light fare, however, does not incapacitate them from enduring 
great fatigue. Though spare of form, they possess much 
muscular strength, and can suffer the fiercest extremes of heat, 
and bear the pinchings of hunger and want, amid the severes$ 
fatigue and sufferings of over-tasked labour. 
Faint with thirst and the heat of the sun, we pursued our 
way slowly along the narrow beach, between the mountains 
the sea. The sight of the tossing waters of the sen ex- 
cited in us all the horrors of Tantalian suffering. I rode my 
camel in an almost perfect etate of ineensibility, indifferent to 
existence itself. My companions uttered not a word, and the 
caravan marched ov in gloomy, death-like stillness. The 
spleshing of the waters upon the beach, and the hollow moan 
‘the wind among the saudy caverns of the mountains, were 
the only aounds that smote upon the ear. Our faithful Arabs, 
suffering ax they were themselves, endeavoured to cheer us 
with the rade snatches of an Arab rong, but, as we no longer 
paid them any attention, or gave them any answer, they de- 
sisted, and left us to the communion of our own 
thoughts. Before night, I became unable to hold my seat, 
and fell senseless upon the sand. The Arabs made a couch of 
the tent, and swang it upon the eide of the dromedary. Into 
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Ge I was thrast, aod there [ remained, epeocblees ani nearly 
senseless, for the rest of the journey. our condition re- 
quired the constant cgre of the few Arabs with us, we could 
pot send any one ahead to obtain water for us from Suez. 1 
fall into w deep slep, from which I way not awakened until 
late in the night, when I heard a distant barkin, of dogs, I 
rained myself on to the saddle, and there I beheld the solitary 
woinaret of Suez, tij by the Sight of the moon, rising ag a 
‘beacon of light and hope ‘above the naked waste around. In 
one hour more we were encamped beneath the walls of Suez. 
Our first cry was “water! water!” Our servants arrested 
an Arab, who wae returning, with an ass loaded with water- 
tkins, from the well which stands in the desert, some miles to 
the north of Suez. They seized the poor fellow, and brought 
him and his beast to us, to his great alarm, which he mani- 
fested by loud cries of terror. As soon as he eaw that he had 
fallen among Franke, be changed his tune to an incessant 
how] of “Howadji! Backsheesh! Backsheesh!" Impatient 
to desperation, I seized my sword and ripped open a skin, 
and plunged my head through the opening into the cool ele- 
ment beneath. There I drank and drank, and should have 
continued to drink until I had killed myself, had not the sheik 
forcibly seized me and thrust me away. The water was 
brackish, but yet it was fresh and cool. Never did I drain a 
more delicious draught. I crawled into my tent, and fell into 
a. sound slumber, from which I awoke long after sunrise. 

The next morning found us restored to our wonted health, 
Dat suffering from the exhaustion of the preceding day. At 
ten o'clock we rode into the town of Suez. We passed 
through an open gateway, the wooden portals of which were 
lying prostrate upon the ground. The mud wall which en- 
circles the town wes broken and shattered, and contained 
‘but one piece of cannon, and that a swivel, which would be 
more likely to kill the gunner than any of the enemy. Cross- 
ing an open space, in which a amall caravan of Arab merchants 
‘were encamped, we entered into the town. To our no little 
surprise, we observed directly before us a sign, with the fol- 
low’ inscription, “English Hotel—by Waghorn,” and 
glancing down the street, within a few rods, we beheld 
placed aloft, in fierce rivalry with its neighhour, another, — 
“Hill's English Hotel.” Beneath it, emblazoned in the 
brightest colours, the armorial insignia of Great Britain were 
suspended over the office of the British consul. From a 
lofty flag-staff the Cross of St. George was floating in the 
air, and s few miles down the gulf we saw the English 
steamer from Bombay, at anchor, decked out in streamers 
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and flags. Not a port had I visited since leaving America, 
where I did not see the flag of England. It was the first fiag 
I saw on entering the waters of France, It was the only one 
#oating in the ancient harbour of Route, at Civita Vecchia. 
Again J saw it in the deserted harbour of Piraeus, where onca 
rode the fleet of Themistocles. I first saw the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople from beneath a cloud of cannon 
smoke, that issued from @ British line-of-battle ship, saluting 
the Mahommedan ally of Britain. The first object that met 
my eye on scaling the summit of the pyramid, was the cross of 
St. George, which some English travellers had planted there. 
E tore it down, and in its stead flung the stars and stripes to 
the breeze. Beyond the cataracts, on the borders of the 
deserts of Nubia, the only sign of civilisation that I eaw was 
the English’cross flying from the mast of a traveller's boat, 
And here again, ou the extreme verge of civilisation, in the 
midst of the desert of Arabia, I stood before this emblem of 
‘the universal presence of that nation, which has been trul 
described by Mr. Webster, in the boldest figure that ever fo} 
from the lips of an orator, as “a power to which Rome in the 
height of her glory waa not to be compared. A power which 
has dotted over the whole surface of the globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose morning dram beat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” 

In these lawless regions, it gave us a pleasing sense uf 
security to find ourselves so near a representative of that 

er, beneath whose broad segis there is protection abroad 

r the most humble fugitive, from violence and oppression. 

‘We remained at Suez only’ sufficient time to buy a few pro- 
visions, and replenish our exhausted water-skins. The ima~ 
gination cannut conceive a more dreary scene of desolation 
than the country around Suez. Not a tree or shrub grows 
within the town. Outside the walle is a perfectly naked de- 
sert of eand, with no sign of vegetable life upon its surface. 
The inhabitants are supplied with provisions from Cairo and. 
the ports of the Red Sea. For water, they are dependent 
upon brackish springs about three hours’ travel distant. And 
yet » town has existed upon this spot from the earliest periods. 
Its position at the head of the Red Sea, the nearest point be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the great highway to India, has 
always rendered it an advantageous location for commerce. 
Upon or near the site of Snez stood the cities, which, under 
the names of Arsinoe, Cicopatris, and Kolzum, were suc- 
cessively built by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. A few 
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paces to the north of the town ie a high mound of rubbish, 
and this is the only vestige of these ancient seats of civilisa~ 
tion. Nearat hand, gre traced for ashort distance the parallel 
‘banks of the ancient canal, which connected the Red Sea with 
the Nile. This canal crossed the desert by the Natron Lakes 
to Bubastie, onthe Pelusine branch of the Nile. It was begun 
by Sesostris, B.c. 1190, According to Diodorus Siculus, it 
‘Was a magnificent work, being 170 feet wide, 93 miles long, 
and deep enough for large vessels. In the year 644 a. p. the 
Caliph Sauer re-opened this canal, aud it remained open under 
his successors for uearly one hundred and twenty years. The 
drifting sands of the desert lave eo entirely obliterated all 
traces of the canal, that it is almost impossible any longer to 
trace its ancient route. 

During the French invasion of Expt, Bonaparte visited 
Suez, with the view of restoring its old harbour, and of a8- 
certaining the site and route of the canal. The levela were 
taken, and an elaborate memoir prepared upon the subject by 
the engineer Lepere. Had Napoleon remained long enough 
in Egypt, this great work would have been accomplished. 
The expense of its construction was estimated at about 
15,000,100 fraucs. The junction of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea, by a canal through the Isthmus of Suez to one of the 
mouths of the Nile, would bring back the commerce between 
India and Europe to iis ancient route along the Mediterranean 
and the Arabian Gulf. Alexandria, Venice, and Genoa, would 
then again rise to something of their former splendour, and 
the benefits of commerce be more equally distributed than at 
present. Mehemet Ali is constantly éalking of making a 
canal or railroad across the Isthmus, but there is no reason to 
believe that le will ever put his plans in execution. His 
finances are in such a disordered state at present, and his Te- 
sources a0 much diminished hy the loss of Hyria and Palestine, 
that he has no longer any means for the purpose. A few years 
since he had a survey of the Isthmus for a railroad, and went 
#0 far as to import a locomotive and part of the rails. They 
yet remain in the arsenal at Alexandria. At the time of this 
survey, the pasha was also (aking of a railroad from Cairo to 
Damascus. Egypt, at this period, was inundated with Italian 
and French refugees, driven from their own countries by the 
revolutionary troubles of 1830, They were willingly admitted 
by the pasha into his military and civil service. ‘Their inven- 
tive geniua suggested to him the foundation of hospitals and 
the establishment of quarantines, in which they created for 
themselves lucrative employments. Surrounded by these 
military and scientific adventurers, Mehemet Ali was stim» 
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ulated to the most ambitious views of conquest, and he waa 
80 bewildered by the scientific information poured upon his 
benighted mind, that he entertained and was ready to execute 

rojects which would have alarmed the imagination of Don 
Buxote himself. He has since seen the folly of most of these 
achemes, and has dismissed his counsellors. 

The introduction of eteomers on the Red Sea has much shor- 
tened the journey from England to India. Travellers can now 
leave England every fortnight im a steamer direct for Alexan- 
dria, arriving there in about sixteen days. Hence they take 
the canal to Atfe, on the Nile. There they find a little steam- 
hont to carry them to Cairo, which they Teach in three days 
from Alexandria. The desert is to Suez in three days 
with camels, or in sixteen hours by light waggons. The 
steamer departs from Bombay on the arrival of mails from 
England. ‘The whole journey from England to India hag 
been made, by this route, in thirty-two days. The old passage 
by the Cape ‘of Good Hope occupied near one-third part of 
the year. Messra. J. R. Til & Co., of Cairo, have obviated all 
the difficulties of the desert-journey from Cairo to Suez, 80 
that thia dreary tract is now travelled over with the same 
facility as the best road in Europe. They have built in the 
desert, between these two points, seven bungalows, or station- 
houses, disposed at convenient distances along the line. The 
centre and principal station consists of a commodious and airy 
saloon, ladies’ ante-room, five bed rooms, and servants’ rooms, 
fitted with every convenience and accommodation. Two of 
the stations are thus furnished, and are likewise provided with, 
wines ond provisions, and one servant and two assistants. 
‘The other five stations are only intended for relays for horses. 
‘The fare of one person by the carriages, including accommo- 
dation, provisions, and one camel load of baggage, is fixed at 
30 dollars. By came) the fare is of course much less. Sach 
have been the improvements wherever the tide of English 
travel has directed its cuurse! The great influx of English 
travellers into Switzerland, France, and Italy, has led to the 
establishment in those countries of hotels, where the traveller 
may find all the comforts and luxuries of his own home. 
Since the Levant hes been added to the “grand tour,’ com- 
modious hotels have been extablished at Athens, Constanti- 
nople, and all the other principal ports. 

Suez contains about 800 inhabitants. In the season of the 

‘lgrimage, great numbers of pilgrims embark hence for Djed- 
fe the sea-port of Mecca. A slight trade is 2lso maintained 
with the Arabian ports in gums, dates, and coffee. Timber, 
for the building of vessels, is brought t Suez on camels, by 
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the desert, from Syris. The shipwrights are mostly Greeks. 
‘We observed on the stocks the frame of a steamboat building 
for the pasha. It was intended for the transport of pilgrims 
between Djedda and Suez. The boat was of the same form 
as the singular Arab vessels called doms, which navigate the 
Red Sea, vessels with very long sharp bows, and high sterns. 
"The houses of Suez are of clay and straw brick. For an Arab 
town, it is not badly built, though it preserves the usual 
filthy characteristics of such towns. The bazaar, a collection 
of narrow covered lanes, contaiued some fifty or sixty small 
shops, stocked with stuffs for clothing, provisions, arms, am~= 
munition, &. 

A motley crowd of Mogrebbins, Greeke, Turks, Bedouins, 
Copts, and Syrians, thronged ite narrow avenues, We found 
the hotels of Waghorn and Hill weil furnished, and abundant- 
ly supplied with English comforts. The great number of pas- 
sengers at Suez, waiting for the ture of the steamer for 
India, gave to the place quite an English appearance. 

Suez stands upon a point of land which runs out for some 
distance into fhe sea. Veeeels of deep draught are obliged 
to anchor five miles helow the town, in consequence of & 
bauk of shoals which there crosses the gulf. The sea rans 0} 
for several miles inland above Suez. It is here contracted 
into narrow arm, at low tide not more than half a mile 
broad. Upon leaviug Suez, we sent the camels around the 
head of this part of the sea, while we crossed directly over in 
a boat, and rejoined them about five hours after their departure, 
upon the opposite shore. In crossing, we could see the bot- 
tom of the sea in all parts. High tide as it was, it appeared 
to be of no great depth. At low tide, the nea is here fordable, 
aa was proved by Dr. Madden, who walked from shore to 
shore. General Bonaparte also easayed tu ford the sea at thie 
point. He had proceeded about half of the way across, 
‘when the tide returned with such rapidity ax to render it 
impossible for him any longer to keep his seat in the saddle. 

‘M1 stalwart poldier seized him, aud him on 
shoulders, made his way for the shore, sustaining himeelf as 
well as possible by holding on to the tail of the guide’s horse. 
Before he reached the shore, the water came up to his arm- 
Pits, A few minutes more of delay, and the death of one man 
would have changed the destinies of the world! The whole 

escaped in safety, but the horse of Napoleon was 

|. Many years afterwards, Bonaparte, writing from 

‘St. Helena, thus alindes to the event. “ Taking advantage of 
the low water, I crossed the Red Sea dry-shod. Returning, I 
‘wea overtaken by the night, and lost my way in the rising 
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tide. 1 was in the most imminent danger, and very nearly 
perished in the same manner as Pharaoh. Had I done so, the 
event would have afforded to all the preachers of Christianity 
a magnificent text against me.” 

Here, we were satisfied, was the scene of the miraculous 
passage of the Bed Sea by the children of Israel. Several 
places have been assigned as the scene of this event, all of 
them in the immediate neighbourhood. By some, it is sup- 
osed that the Israelites, departing from Memphis, crossed 

levert in the direction we had traversed it, and passed over 
the Red Sea from the mouth of the Wady Famarik, by which 
we had debouched upon the sea. Here the sea is more than 
ten miles wide, and is of great depth. Another hypothesis 
fixes the passage a few miles farther up the gulf, where a 
bank of shoals at low tide lie uncovered almost from shore to 
shore. But the weight of evidence beara more strongly in 
favour of the narrow arm opposite Suez. 

It is pretty well ascertained, that the land of Goshen, 
whence the Israelites departed, occupied the same tract of 
land as that now known as the province of Esh-Shurkiyeh. 
This district lies some distance to the north of Cairo, and 
extends from Abuzabel to the sea, and from the desert to the 
Tanaitic branch of the Nile. From this land of Goshen, then, 
the Inractites departed, from some place in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Zoan, near the end of Lake Menzaleh. Hence 
their most direct route would have brought them to the 
extreme northern end of the Red Sea. Here, where probably 
lay Etham, their direct way would have lain down tho 
peninsula of Sinai, but, in order to deceive Pharaoh, they were 
ordered “to turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol ond the sea.” By this manceuvre Pharaoh would 
believe that they were “entangied im the land.” Assaming 
the head of the sea to have been Etham, this movement must 
have brought them directly infront of the modern Suez. Here 
they perceived Pharaoh coming down upon them in parsuit. 
‘The faraelites immethately broke up their camp, and made 
for the edge of the sea. Here “ Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea, and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a 
strong erst wind all that night, and made the sea dry land, 
and the waters were divided. And the children of Israel 
went into the midst of the sea upon dry ground, and tho 
‘waters were a wall unto them upon the right and left.” At 
certain stages of the tide the sea is fordable at this point, but 
the passage is dangerous, from the sudden and rapid return of 
the tide. Now, if we mppose the wind to have blown stroug 
from the north-east for some time before the Israzlites st 
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tempted the se, the waters mnst have undoubtedly been 
driven out of thie shallow arm of the sea, opposite Suez, while 
the upper part, is broader and deeper, would retain ite 
‘waters. us the waters would be divided, and serve as a 
wall or defence. The Israelites seized the favourable moment 
of the recession of the sea, and passed safely over. A sudden 
return of the tide and change of wind, when Pharaoh was 
crossing, brought back the accumulated waters with tre- 
mendous force, and “covered the chariots, the horsemen, and 
all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea.” 

‘We read Josephas and the Bible on the spot, and on com- 
paring the actual localities with the topography of scripture, 
‘we became more and more convinced that this was, beyond 
doubt, the spot where the deliverance of the children of Israel 
took place. In no degree was the force of the Divine interpo- 
sition weakened by this explanation of the passage on natural 
causes. Divine wisdom conducted the chosen people of God 
to the sea at this moment. Itwas the breath of the Almighty 
that swept the waters from beneath the children of Jerael,and. 
which stayed their fory as they foamed oneither side. It’was 
the same power that brought back the angry flood, and over- 
whelmed beneath it the host of Pharaoh. “ With the blast of 
thy nostrils, the waters were gathered together, the floods 
stood upright as an heap, and the deptha were congealed into 
the heart of the sea.” “Thou didst blow with thy wind; the 
sea covered them; they sankas lead into the mighty waters.” 

On crossing the Red Sea at Suez, we found our camels 
awaiting us on the opposite shore, where hey had arrived after 
a tedious march of several hours around the head of the aca, to 
the north of Suez. From the point at which we landed, we 
had a view of the whole surrounding country. Upon the north, 
the desert stretched its sloomy expanse of sand as far as the 
aye could see. A long train of camels winding its way over 

‘waste, was the only object that varied the dismal monotony 
of the scene. Excepting this litfle caravan, not a human bein 
was visible outside the walls of Suez. The broken walls an 
crambling minarets of the town were in gloomy unison with 
the ruin and desolation around. Thelazy click of the hammer 
from the ship-yard of the distant town, was the only sound of 
human life that broke the unearthly stillness of the waste. The 
ea lay calm and motionless, save an occasional swell, as the 
waters noisclessly rose and fell with the movement of the tide. 
In their blue depths lay the unburied bones and broken chariots 
of Pharaoh ad his hosts. A framework of lofty mountains 
enclosed the sea on all sides, except at the hind Suez. 
‘To the south of us rose a wild range of naket 
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thunder-riven mountains, presenting a scene of the most awfal 
and desolate grandeur. A burning sky stretched its cloudless 
azure above, and before us lay a stony waste, bounded on one 
eide by the sea, and on the other by hills of sand. 

‘We mounted the camels, and turned our face to the south. 
‘We were now journeying into the heart of the peningula of 
Sinai, and every step we trod was on holy ground. In three 
hours after starting we reached “Ain Mousa,” the “ Wells of 
Moses.” Here we found several palm trees, the first we had 
seen since leaving Cairo. Their thin foliage yielded but a few 
lines of shadow. Scanty as it was, it was exceedingly grate- 
fal to us as a covering against the rays of the sun. We threw 
ourselves upon the sand beneath them, and slept soundly for 
an hour, when we were awakened by the Arabs, to resume the 
journey. Several caravans had collected round the springs, 
‘and when we awoke, quite a noisy and animated scene pre- 
sented itself, In one pl was @ group of Bedouins seated 
upon the sand, smoking and chatting; in another was a com- 
pany of camels, thirst from a long jor in the desert, 
struggling for a drivk at the fountain. ke the fountain, around 
which we had gathered, some Arab women were replenishi 
the exhausted water-skins. AJl around was confusion an 
noise, The restive camels were e groaning at the dilatoriness 
of the Arabs in tnpacking the burdens ov their backe—the fires 
were being lighted, and the tents pitched. ‘The whole en- 
campment seemed to be engaged in some affair or other but 
the Bedouin conductors of the caravan, who were lazily smok- 
ing on their hams, or prostrated at full length on the earth in 
sound slumber. The caravan was composed of a company of 
merchants travelling from or to Cairo, with dates and Arabian 
products, Every person but the women wasarmed. We ex- 
changed the usual Salem Alekums, “ Peace be with you,” with 
the masters of the caravan; but as they answered us in inhos- 
pitable monosyllablee, we did not maintain much intercourse 
‘withthem. The “Wells of Moses,” so called from the earliest 
period, are not mentioned in the Pentateuch, but have been 
‘thus designated by the Arabs, who attach the name of Moses 
to every remarkable place in the peninsula of Sinai. 
consisted of seven fountains of water, slightly brackish, with 
a thin grove of stunted palms scattered among them, and a 
small patch of tiltable earth, planted with barley. Tho Vene- 
tians, in the time that they navigated the Arabian gulf, built 
an aqueduct from these fountains to the sea shore, where ves- 
sels were eupplied with water. Napoleon made a hurried 
visit to this spot from Suez. He received here deputations 
from the tribes of the peningula and the monks of the convent. 
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"To the former he promised encouragement in their traffic, and 
immunity from tyrannical exaction; to the latter he gave pro- 
tection and jary aid. His name still lingers among the 
Bedouins of who epeak of himas the “Sooltan Kebeer,” 
the great King. "This is something like fame, to have one’s 
rer] preserved in the traditional annals of the wandering 

‘We resumed our journey inte in the afternoon. At dark we 
halted for the night, and pitched our tents among the sand- 
hills, The next day we continued our journey over a dead, 
fiat plain of sand. ‘The day was very warm, notwithstanding 
‘we were but 2 quarter of a league from the sea. By this time 
Thad become so accustomed to dromedary-riding, that I was 
enabled to keep my seat without any difficulty, and to ride 
with such facility as to both write and read as we wentalong. 
There is an uniformity in the movement of the dromedary, 
Which requires some study ut frst to Ieam; but when onee 
discovered, it is very easy to adapt oneself to it. 1 occasion~ 
ally fed my dromedary, and indulged him in his eccentric 
whims, so that we became such good friends, that he finally 
surrendered himself to my discretion, and gave me_ perfect 
command over him. He would knecl and rise at @ sign, and 
Jeave the ranks of the caravan to meet ine when I returned 
from a moruing’s stroll. Our custom, on rising in the morn~ 
ing, after taking a cup of coffee, was to walk on ahead of the 
caravan for several hours, leaving the ser\auts to strike the 
tents and pack the camels. I would sometimes drop behind 
my companions, to enjoy the silence and gloom of the desert. 
Ascending some lonely hill which embraced « broad scope of 
view, I would sit down to covtemplate the scene, The desert 
looked jike a sandy ocean, ait rolled its undulating waves of 
sand before the eye. ‘The saud-hills appeared like huge billows, 
tossed up by some mternal cominotion, and the dark adds, or 
valleys, that run between thei, r-senibled the cn crnous track 
that an ocean wave leaves behind when it is shot into mid air 
by the angry wind. Sometimes a gazelle might be seen tying 
beneath the distant horizox, or the how] of a prowling hyena 
be heard in pursuit of prey. ‘These, however, were but rare 
sights or sounds, and for the most part nothing of animal life waa 
to be seen or heard on the waste. When the wind had fallen, 
the most profound silence reigned upon the dexert—a silence 
which, combined with the utter barrenness of the earth, pro- 
duced the most desolate sublimity. ‘The territic desolation of 
the scene produced a melancholy grandeur that elevated the 
mind, and led it to the loftiest contemplations. There was 
nothing of human lttieness or human life to distract the thoughts 
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with the ideas of every-day life—but the soul expanded itvelf 
like the remote horizon that bounded the desert, and stretch 
into contemplations of eternity endinfinity. The very abrence 
of interesting objects in nature drove the mind back upon it 
self, and, while it excited a vague and dresmy trein of reflec~ 
tion, etmmulated it to the deepest thought. Here I could teel 
that the lile ot the anchorite was not tbat dreary and tereclers 
state of existence that we are apt to iniagine. 1 saw that tle 
very absence of human society yuickened the uperations of the 
mind, by forcing it from the contemplation of externa} nature 
to communion with itself. The thovgl.ts are purified end ele~ 
vated by being slut out from the grosser things of earth, and 
forced into sublime reflections on heaven and eternity; and 
the passions, unexcited by the basencss or vices of the world, 
aink into quiet subjection to the calm eway of reason, While 
‘the solitary dweller of the desert wants tle sterner virtnes of 
a life disciplined in the strifes of the world, he presents at the 
game time a subdued and self-governed character, that is a 
hetter model for imitation than the stormy and agitated career 
of the iron-healed heroes, who stamp ther names for eternity 
upon the memory of wonkind, by the very atrocity of their ac- 
tions Here, had not the thoughts of a distant home recalled 
the imagination to the social pleasures of the fireside, 1 might 
have been led tu exclaim with the poet-—~ 


“Oh! that the decert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That | might ali forgot the lumun race, 
And hating no one, love but only her !” 


On the third day we set off, as usual, with the rising of the 
son. We passed out of the barren and monotonous plain of 
El Ahtha, over which we had been travelling most of the pre= 
ceding day, and, through Wady Warden, entered upon a coun 
try agreeably diversified with hills and valleys. At noon we 
halted in Wady Amara, spread a mat beneath the shade of 
some patm bushes, and made our breakfast al fresco. The well 
of Howarah was slongside of us. This is the bitter spring 
mentioned in the journey of the Israclites down this peninsula. 
“And when they came to Marah, they could nur drink of the 
waters of Marah, Jor they were Litter: therefore the name of 
it was called Maral.” On tasting the water, we found it of- 
fensively brackish. Sone of the camels drank of it, but all of 
them kparingly. My dromedory, who had not drauk for six 
days, only took a few mouthfuls, scemingly to replenish a 
few exhausted reservoirs. The Israelites arrived here, on the 
third day after the passage of the Red Sea, which tends to 
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eomfirm the belief that they crossed it to Suez, as this spring 
is about tuut dis aace in point of time from Suez. We made 
the jouracy in two days and a half. The water of Amarah 
still myintains ity odivus reputation, for it is pronounced by 
the Arabs to be hitter, and the worst water i1 these deserts. 
Moses sweetened it with @ shrub, or tree, which, when he had 
cvat into the waters, the waters were made sweet. Burk- 
hardt s.ppores that the water was rendered potable by min- 
ghug wih at the juice of the berries of the tree Ghurkud, 
which grows abundantly in the neighbouring valley of Gha- 
rundel. 

‘Au hour before sunset of this day we passed in night of the 
place where the Arab tradition fixes the miraculous passage of 
tie kd Son. The sheik, taking me aside, led me to the top 
of an eniucnce, whence he pon ei out a lofty mountain, at 
the trot of which he assured me Moses landed after the pas- 
sage of the Red sea. Here ure some hot baths, called by the 
Arabs “Humman: Phar.ea”—baths of Pharaoh. ‘The sea at 
{ms polit is uve: teu miles in width, and affords a channel 
deep enoush fur vessels of the largest class. There never 
could lave Leon a ford here, as it would be impossible to ford 
a sou of such width, and near eighty miles ron its ‘head. 


























Sherk Twayhvb sinillelly conbated all my arguments against 
ph.cing tie site ct the passage at this place. He pointed out 
the vpens g ol the mountain on the opposite shore from which 
the ct rea cf Israel issoed upon the sea—traced their 


fig <t mg the ravine of fonming waters, indicated the very 
apot where Moos set fout upon terra firma, showed we 
whee Prarach end his hosts lanuched into the deep in the 
pursuit of Muss ind hiv people, snd triumphantly con- 
@luded with ¢ rference to the mnd-chaunel of the sea, where 
the wat.ra clesed over the Egyptians, and buried king and 
pepe in thes depths! I fiatfered the old sheik by with- 
In.Wi, My Pp -it.vnt, and yiolding a seeming assent to his 

Oviaons, F coi, the very antiquity of the tradition makes 
vicy ond is cnleuated to clicit respect, if not 

Hie'k surprived me with bis familiarity with 

1 sumewhat at a loss to account for 
“A. that the Bedeuins are unable to read, and 
a ination trom tradition and the 
‘The Bedouins of the peninsula of 
2 that of Moses aud the wan- 
desert. There they have wan- 
: ina region which the pile 
ges of the poople uf every religion on earth have taught 
them fy regard as sacred. Their attention bas thus been di- 
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rected to the history of the eventy which have consecrated. 
these deserts. From the monks of he convent at Mant Sinai, 
from tradition, or their oral Knowledge of the hy Gey hae 
become well acquamted with the history ef Moses cal his por = 
ple. There is not a sput iu ths devert, whieh modern travels 
ers have fixed upon, as scrnes in the I-rachtisa dustry, but 
has been venerated oud consecrated frum the most rmofe ere; 
in the minds of the clildren of the desert. 

On the fourth day from leaving Svez, our route lay among 
stony hills. We here lost the refrosinng sizht of the sea, aud 
‘were encompassed op all sides by a mountancus desert. In 
the narrow Valleys the sun burnt with a consuming heat. The 
mountains presented a most savage aspect, mange m rouaa and 
precipitous cliffs, without a single shrub upon ther sidvs.. We 
surprised a fluck of half-starved crows, an some wild pgeous 
in the bottom of a valley, feedimg upon the barley which some 
travellers had dropped.” After a long and t ulsome journey, 1 
which we tore our shoes to tutters among the Tork, and 
bliatered our faces with the heat of the smn, we encn oped an 
hour after sunset in Wady Yonmar. The next day, sheik 
Twayhbb iaunated that we were in the vicin ty of the Jebel 
Mokatteb, (the Wrilten Mountuin,) wad that he would can- 
duct ue thither. We should have yavsed this smpntar mouun- 
tain, had it not beew for the voluutary offer of the steak to cuu= 
duct us to it. He manifested the same seal ty vcquatnt us 
with all the other curiosities ou the rovte. Nother could ex- 
ceed the patient cary he took of our persons and ofc, He 
was always the first to dismomst ond exsist is as resin the 
tents, and the last 10 retire for th pt. Nomwiunstaudrny, 
that he was nearly three score and be decline 1 the profe 
fered shelter of our tents, and mari open ar, 
‘wrapped up in his ala, During the da 1s conistittite 
ly on ne, watching all our niovements, Mr. Iweteil ww Dr. 
Spence, who were excellent Araliencholars, held the ald wheik 
in constant conversation toncling the route. [Me pitently ane 
swered their minutest inquiries, und wax hind eu nge'tt suhlow 
me to catechise him for words fo complete my Ara ste vi 
lary. The whole party of our Arabs were ‘trastworthy 
faithful. We felt the most perfect security among them, aud 
had it been necessary, Tan sure they wold have hed fair 
Plood in our behalf. ‘We concilivted them hy k nd treaun ut 
treating them rather as compamions tix mferars.‘Teey 
responded to our good feeling. Our friendly jut teusrs was 
als) the better maintained from our ability tu converse with 
them in their own tongue. 

‘We left the caravan to pursue the more direct route. wlule 
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‘we tumed off into Wady Suwuk, to see the Jebel Makatteb. 
This wady was a long and beactiful valley, hemmed in on both 
tides by lofty mountains. Clompsof acacia trees, among which 
was the thorny acacia from which the gum arabic ie extracted, 
were scattered over the bottom of the valley. Numerous tufts 
of wild grass, ania thm growth of bushes growing about the 
valley, with the bright green foliage of the acacias, gave to it 
all the charms ofa sytvan solitude. A fow Bedonin tents were 
scattered along the fuot of the mountum, goats were brows- 
in on the mountain mdes, aud boundmg from rock to rovk, 
chased by Bedvuin cluldren, erjually wild and nimble of foot. 
‘A wandering pack of gazelles crossed the valley, within gun- 
shot. We were tuo much iuterested in watching their light 
and graceful movements, as they skimmed across the sands, 
and over the rocks, to think of firing upon them. Our route, 
for several honrs, lay through this beautiful valley, which only 
wanted a tumbling cascade tocompleteits pictaresque charms. 
It isa wild, secluded, pastoral solitude, visited only by the 
Bedouins and their focks. The valley of Russelar war nof 
more isolated from the worl 

‘We pansed out. of Wady suwak into an elevated plain, from 
which rises the mountain of Surubit-el-Khadim. We balted 
and r the shadow of the mountiiu, ma coul cavern near its 
base. Here we found sume cool aud fresh water, which, after 
the rancid water we had been drmkivy fur some time, was ex+ 
ceedingly grateful to our fevered and parched throats, We 
made a frugal break‘ast of bixcuits. eges, and water, and com= 
menced the ascent of the muuntaju. tn see the singular monu- 
ments on its aummut. We clambered aloug precipices, over 
rocks, and by the edge of deep ravines, usti] we were nearly 
exhausted, After au hour's chim! we reached the summit. 
Here we found what was apparently the rains of an Egyptian 
temple, the only relics of Exyptian architecture existing in the 
Arabian deserts. The appearance of these ruins on the sum- 
mit of this dreary and desolate mountain, was exceedingly 
singular. They consist of fourteen stones, frum five to eight 
feet high, covered with hieroxlyphics, and rounded at the fop 
precisely like a modern wrave-stone. They are disposed over 
an area of about two huudred fect in length. ‘The building, or 
temple, at the head of the area, is approached by a narrow 
avenue, six feet wide, with a portico at eichend. In this 
avenue we saw several fallen columns, with the head of Isis, 
ag at Phile, but of very small duncnsions. The temple was 
not of much larger dimensions than an ordinary chamber; be- 
fore it stood an insignificant propylon. I crawled into the only 
chamber of the temple, which was eo low asto oblige me to stoop. 
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‘The walls appear to have been painted, as we distinctly traced 
a few lines of rolour, and some hieroglyphics. The whole 
edifice was badly constructed. It belongs either to the in- 
fancy of Egyptian architecture, or te its latest erag, when 
former grandeur could no longer be sustained. 

‘The appearance of the rounded stunes, standine upright and 
isolated, gives to the whole the character of a cemetery. What 
was the object of these 1mmmucnts in this deaulute and unin- 
habitable region, it ia imposuble tu ascertam, Laborde sup- 
poses that thie was a cemetery of the Egyptians who were en- 
gaged in working the v wines iu the Wady Magara, 
Others suppowe that here w ple, fo whieh pilgrimages 
were mode from Mex The fuet of 
Moves demanding peri Terwhties to go. thive 
days into the desert to sactilice, is thought ly some travellers 
to have had a reference to the mysterious monaments. of 
Surabit-cl-Khadin, These ruins were discovered hy Nieh- 
dar, in 1761, since which tine they lave heen visited by many 
travellers, 

‘Whatever may have been their orizin, uothing can be more 
curious and nmposing than those ruins, clustered together on 
the peak of a lofty mouutain. midst of an nlaost in 
ceasible range, Where i a4 mipossille te support human hfe 
by the productions of the earth, ‘They he oat of the track of 
the grvat coutedt avenues alone which the trade of | the 
peninsula dows, The surrouudog meowntains are entirely 
naked and barren, and the prospect embraces nothing but a 
dark and gluomy wildemos of :. Ltere, however, mau 
had oace worshipped, or aid the funeral rites to his fellow- 
man. We stuod fora lung time contemplating this desolate 
seene, and conjecturing ax to the parpose of these aucient 
monuments of man’s former presence in these almurt inacces- 
sible mountain solitudes. Crossing the summit, we descended 
into the plam by a deep ruvine, which runs ito the heart of 
the mountain. The descent extremely difficult. In 
several places we were obliged to let ourselves down a pre- 
cipitous walt of rock, ou to narrow ledges, with a precipice 
of five hundred feet yawning beneuth. ‘The old sheik got be- 
wildered among the crags, and it was a Joug time before we 
could find out where he was. We at length discovered him 
upon an isolated crag, with precipices frowning above and 
yorrning beneath him. There he stood, fearing to move, lest 

should precipitate himself into the abyss beneath. We 
clambered on the rocks above, and lowered down to hima 
rope-ladder, up which he climbed at the riek of his life, but 
with a firm and cantious etep, that evinced great coolnées and 
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nelf-poasession, We reached the foot of the monntain withont 
further trouble. We mounted the camels, and proceeded up 
the head of the valley, until we crossed over a rocky barrier, 
which separated it from the Wady Khumileh. An hour more 
of travel brought us to our tents, pitched in the bottom of 
this valley. Our servants greeted us with a bountiful dinner. 
‘They had bought 2 lamb of some Bedouius on the route, and 
had contrived to cook up quite a plausible Irish stew, which 
bh very acceptable after the fatigues and meagre fare of the 


ry. 

‘The next day we continued our journey through a succession 
of wadys. We passed numerous rocks with Sinsitic inscrip- 
tions. A large isolated block, which had fallen into the plaim 
from the mountain, was covered with these singular inscrip- 
tions. No affinity can be traced between these inscriptions 
and the characters of any known language. They are ey 
ancient, having been observed in this desert from the t! 
century of the Christian era, An ingenious scholar has suge 
gested that they may be the characters which were used by 
‘the children of israel before they anecpes from the deserts of 
Sinai. The frequent recurrence of the same characters in 
‘these inscriptions proves them to belong to the eame alphabet. 
Hae an alphabet that has lon since se a, pe muy, 

ever, be the carvings of the ear) stian pilgrims 

Mount Sinai. The deserts of Mont Sinai contains vast num~ 
bers of them. On a little plain between Wady-ee-Seih and 
the head of Wady Khumileh, we came to a lone Bedouin bury~ 
ing-ground. It consisted of some fifty or sixty graves, covered 
‘with heaps of stones rudely piled together. The Bedovins 
kept mumbling prayers as long as they remained in sight of 
this rude cemetery. Hither are brought the dead of the tribes 
that wander in this vicinity. Nothing can be more solemn 
than this humble cemetery, afar from the sites of human habi- 
tation, in this lonely and savage spot, surrounded by moun- 
tains which seem to enclose it from view. 

Passing the valley of Ibu Sukr, we came to a wall stretched 
across a narrow part of the Wady Burk. This wall was 
thrown up by the Bedouins as a defence against the troops of 
the pasha, who were sent to chastise them for an act of plun« 
der. The canse of the quarrel, as related by Twaylibb was 
the infraction by the merchants of the monopoly which the 
‘Tawarah had always enjoyed, of carrying goods between 
Cairo and Suez. This monopoly was broken up by the mer- 
chants, who employed the and Haweitat to carry 
goods. In revenge for this invasion of their privileges, the 
Tawarah plundered a richly-laden caravan, between Cairo 
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and Suez. The peshn demanded eefsfacnion forts phony, 
but the Bedeums had po other auswer ty onl wh he 
Tnghness, than the lacome one at “We war 21. lve 
have eaten.” Mehemet Ab responded by id os cs of 
three thousand men ogamst them The Bedwnn hasty 
threw up this wall, and hastened to defind thous wer mt @ 
hest posible manner _ The froops, by a dvtec ns mance, 
avoided the valley, and climbing alone fhe tos of dhe mane 
tains, ceme down upon the Redowms im the wey, and alter a 
sharp contest, succeedid m putting then: tu stiaht’ “Uw qrarted 
was subsequcatly compounded with the pasta, and bath yu 
thes have since heen i on hest of trans, 
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secured by cords, attached to stakes driven deep into the 
earth. A piece of cloth runnmg down the middle of the tent 
divided it into two parts, one apartment being for the women, 
the other for the men. A small sedjeddah, or prayer carpet, 
with a few cooking utersils, such as a mortar for grinding 
corn, a copper pan, a coffee pot, a few wooden bowls, and 
some water ekins, constituted al] the furniture. We filled the 
pipes of our Arab guests with Lattakie tobacco, and in a few 
moments we were on the best of terms. They hecame very 
communicative, and gave us al] the information we desired 
touching the sacred terntory we were traversing, interspersed 
with the usual proportion of Bedouin exaggeration and fancy. 
At night, the Bedouin boys aud girls brought down the sheep 
and goats which they had been tending during the day in the 
movntains, as wild, frolicsome. gay, and pretty little shep- 
herds as ever sk-mnied the mountain or the plain. The flocks 
‘were gathered around the tents, and the dogs took up their 
posts fo: the night on the outside, and in the midst of them, 
An hour after dark, the fres ny the tents had all gone out, and 
no sound wae heard but the heavy breathing of the flock that 
Jay before 's, and the occasional tread of their caniue guar- 
dians, as they paced iu anxious steps to and fro. 

Early the next noming we were again on the march having 
first visited the several tenfx, and loft some little gift behin 
ue. The sun's rays hare hardly fallen upon the valley, yet 
even at this carly period of the day the camp was aroused 
from ita shimbers, and the Hedouin children were toiling up 
the mountain sides with their x. The life of the Bedouing 
is austere and temperate beyond that of any other people. 
‘Their principal food 18 flovy, rive, or dates, and the milk of the 
goat or camel. Coffve with the Bedouin, as the Turk, is an 
indispensable heverage. The water they use 1s rancid or fe- 
tid, and ix hardly potable, except when they are in the neigh- 
bourhood of fhe perennial springx of Mount Sinai. In the 
desert, between Mount Miuai aud Cairo, there is no pare and 
fresh water. bits of the Bedovins are as simple as 
their diet. passed in the care of their flocks, and 
in migration from desert to desert, ax necessity or the desire 
of traffic influence them. Their wealth consists in their 
flocks : as in the days of Abraham, they brook no master, and 
from that time to this, they have never been subdued, and 
mow ne other seperior than the Lord of the verse, and the 
elements, w'uch are his slaves. 

‘We had a long end toilsome journey ameng tortuous wadys 
and monntains. Many of the mountains were of beautiful 
porphyry aud granite. Occasionally they were streaked 
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with veine of porphyry, projecting above the gravite, and 
running in Pied nis itd ridges over the crests and down the 
sides of the mountaitn, as far ax the eye could see. Late in 
the aftermvon we arrived on the plain of E}-Raha, vear the 
base af’ the northernnicst projection of Mount Sinai, the scene 
of the encampmeut of the children of Isravi. ‘The mountain 
hore rieen Dla and precipituous fiom the plaiu, at ouce 
realising thw description of seripture with the plain, and the 
close proximity of the people ta the sacred muunt. A steep 
and precipitous pass, sirewed ‘vith rocks that had fallen from 
the precipices which impended over us, led up into the 
mouutains. The sovove grandeur of this narrow puss, sure 
rounded by muked wallvol rork, and runing along the edge of 
deep preeipives, formed a fitting intreduction to the dark and 
gluomy sublimify af the sacred aconca that we wert approach= 
ing. The camels with great diticulty climbed this dangerous 
road, Another descent and ase last ousht us to the 
elevated gurge in which vavent of Mount Sinai, 
Since leaving Cairo, which ow lwen ucarly two weeks, 
we had seen noth but x few stunted palais and dwar fixh 
acacian. What was our surprise, when, on riding from a deep 
hollow, we come iu sight of the coment, and beheld its 

dev of shoond and Gg-treex, covered with pink und white 
VI ssomm, through the mnidst of whirk were seen xome green 
eyprosiey, shunting up their p vl dops. ‘The effect of this 
rich cloud of Hosomg, sud these beautitul hues of vegetation, 
in the midst ¢f such a bers and dreary weste, wan refieah= 
ing both to the eye aud the seve. The approach of our cara 
van had been observed at sine distance hy the vigilant war- 
dew of the conver walls of the convent, 
we found the mou! ue aut a window, some 
thirty {vet from the ground. A rope sas innedintely lowered, 
and we were requested to wend up our letters of introduction, 
every traveller tine expected tf Dring oue from. the Greek 
convent at Cairv,—a prreaution which I hid neglected, but 
which Mr. Bretel had supplied, by hating had us all included 
in the same letter. The k ttery being satisfactory proof of our 
admissibility, the rope wis agnin lowered, snd we were 
hoisted vp due by one. Upon entering the convent we were 
cordially enbruved hy the holy fathers, and nuluted with the 
appellation of * Hadp-Pilgmm.” — Theuce we were conducted 
to the rooms aporopriuted to strangers—neat little chambers, 
spread with Turkey carpets, and surrounded by divans raised 
a foot above the floor. We threw ourselves at full Jength up- 
on these soft couches, aud slept soundly efter the fatigues of 
the day, till we were aroused by one of the monks who con- 
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ducted us to another chamber, in which we found a nice meal 
of rice, egge, olives, and dates, awaiting our coming. A 
small bottle of arali, (rum,) made from dates, was placed 
alongside of our plates. This favourite beverage of the 
monks, but we found it too pungent and strong to allow us to 
drink more than a small wine-glass full. The bread of the 
convent, made by the monks, is of a dark and coarse grain, 
but it is very acceptable to the desert traveller, who hns been 
living for weeks upon sea-biscuit. The table was covered 
with a white cloth, and garnished with the usual array of ci- 
vilized implements. After having, for so long a time, made 
our repasts, reclining at full length upon the sands of the de- 
sert, and eating, a a Turgue, with our fingers, we felt a little 
awkward at this sudden resumption of our former civilized 
customs. 

After dinner, the superior, who had first greeted us upon en- 
tering the convent, made usa formal visit. He was a Can- 
diote Greek—a stout, tall, and venerable old man, with 
rather heavy features, dignified by « long beard of silver gray, 
which much increased the gravity of his sacerdotal appear- 
ance. He spoke fluently in modern Greek, but sppeared to 
understand very little of Arabic. He had been in the convent 
about two years, and was not, therefore, the superior who 
manifested to Mr. Stevens so much enthusiasm of feeling 
for the exertions of America in behalf of his country, when 
she was struggling for liberty against her Ottoman oppree- 
sors. He was, on the contrary, a heavy and stupid person, 
and though we tried to elicit from him ‘some interest in the 
fate of Greece, he evinced the most stolid indifference on 
the sabject. He was, however, kind and hospitable, and pro- 
mised on the morrow to conduct as round the convent. 

Early the next morning, after breakfast, the superior called 
at our chambers, and showed us through the various apart- 
mente of the convent. From the high parapet, which runs 
around the walls on the west side, we had a view of the si- 
tuation of the convent. It is built in the narrow vs y 
which separates Mount Sinai from the opposite mountain. 
the west side, the convent almost touches the base of Mount 
Sinai, and, on the east, there is a 6] of only thirty paces 
between ioe yale and the a gh ue pallens, is of a 
quadrangular form, surrounded by high walla, witl peta, 
and embrasures on the top for cannon. A small twhvel was 
the only mounted gun on the ramparts. The monks have an 
arena ares but the rool-will that ae exists between 
them  Bedouins no longer renders it so necessary, as 
in the time of their former feuds, when n0 mopk could yen= 
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ture ont of the convent but at the risk of his life. The great 
gate of the convent is walled up, and is opened only for the 
admission of the archbishop, it remaine open for aix 
months, during which time, according to the law of the con- 
vent, the Arabs have full liberty to enter it, and cat and drink 
at will. As the visit of an archbishop is, on this account, 
very expensive to the enuvent, it rarely takes place. The 
tast archbishop who lived in the convent was Kyrittos, who 
died at Mount Sinai, in the latter part of the cighteenth cen- 
tury. The three clans of the Tawaral Bedouins, the Dhu- 
heiry, Awarimeh, and Aleikat, who are the Ghafirs, or protec- 
tors of the convent, are entitled to a distribution of bread 
whenever they visit the convent. They formorly received 
money and a dish of cooked meat, but the poverfy of' the mo- 
nastery has obliged the monks to restrict fle donations to 
the diatribution of bread. ‘They are alo entitled to # portion 
of bread whenever they visit the brunch convent at Cairo. 
These Arabs enjoy the privilege of conducting travellers to and 
from the monastery, aud of transporting the provisions, which 
are sent fron Tor to the Red Sea, and trom Cairo, for ite aup- 
port. Besides the Ghattry, there is 2 tribe of serfs helonging 

the convent, who, at any time, are cutitled to receive bread 
from it. Then serfs are the deacendants of a colony of Egyp- 
tian aud Wallachiaux, whom the Emperor Justinian vent here 
for its protection, when le built the couvent. ‘They were ori- 
ginally Christinns, but have gradually becom fused among 
the other Arabs, and have adupted the Mahommedan faith. 
To colour and features they resemble the Bedonins, but are 
held in great contempt by them from their vassalage t the 
convent, and are called Fellahs. y are the guides to the 
sacred localities around Mount Sinai, and they cultivate the 
date gardens which belong to the convent in the neighbour- 
ing valleys. Some of them act as servants to the monks, and 
assist them in tilling the garden. Those of Mount Sinai are 
extremely poor, and chiefly depend for snpport upon the 
bounty of the monks. 

The interior of the convent is divided off into cight or ten 
small courts, surrounded by chambers, with wooden balas- 
trades, irregularly built on an uneven elope, aud communicat- 
ing with each other by corridors and passages. There is room 
for several hundred monks. The convent formerly contained 
from one to three hundred monks, but the number was now 
dwindled to twenty. There are workshops for trades most ne~ 
cesgary to the uses of the monks; among others, we noticed 
the shops of a tailor, a shoe-maker, a smith, 2 mason, a dis~ 
tiller, a cook, and a carpenter. Two Syrian masons were 
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assisting the monks in rebuilding a ion of the eastern 
wall. ‘They complained of the want of skill of their monkish 
labourers, and restricted them to the drudgery of the work; 
the only crafts that seemed fo be in any degree understood, 
when we were at the convent, were those of the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, aud the distilter. ome of the courts contain 
‘wells of delicious water. Neur to the great chapel, the su 
perior directed our attention fo one which is called the Well 
of Mores, from a tradition, that it is the well at which Moses 
watered the flocks of Jethro, A few arbours, covered. with 
vines, screen the courts frum the xcorchiug heat of the sum- 
mer sun. ‘The great uunber of deserted chambers, and the 
few tenauts that uow dwell within the convent, give to it 
quite a deserted and melancholy appearance, to Which the 
continued silence that reigns within the walle, » nbroken but 
dy the rappel that calls the holy brethren to prayers, contri- 
Dutes not a Jittle tu produce an impression in cousonance with 
the sacred character of the place. 

‘The church stunds at the southern end of the convent. Tt 
was built, like the rest of the coment, by Justinian, and is 
one of the most elegant of the churches in the east. ‘The 
roof is supported by rows of maxsive seranite columns, and the 
alcove over the altar is richly oruameuted with mosaic work, 
in which is a portrait of Justiuia and his wife Theodore. 
Numerous silver lamps, among ethers one from the Eny 
Elizabeth of Russia, are suspenfed from the ceiling, an 
wolls are decorated with portraits of the Madowua and child, 
covered, like all Greck paintigs, with a profusion of gilding. 
The pavement is laid with various coloured marble. At the 
nouthern extremity of the chureh, behind the great altar, we 
were shown the chopel whigh covers the spot where our Lord 
it said to have appeared to Mexes in the burning bush. Here, 
wy Moses pat off lux shues in approaching it, so we were direct- 
ed by the mopke to do the same. ‘The site of the burning bush 
is covered with a plate of silver, and near at hand is shown 
ashrub, which is said to be a lincal descendant of the wacred 
push. It was impossible uot to feel a nense of religious awe, 
pon approaching eo eacred a apot, huwever doubtful my be 
the locality, or superstitious the worship, which now dese- 
crates if. The very fact that, for more than a thousand yeare, 
it has been consecrated and set apart as the holiest of holies, 
in this region where God revealed to man the laws which 
were to govern him. and the duties imposed on him of rever- 
ence and worship for the Author of his existence, was suffi- 
cient to give to it a certainty and sanctity of character, that 
removed from our minds all doubt, and left the imagination 
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free to indulge in musings, consonant to the scene. The 
superior postrated himeelf in prayer before the sacred shrine; 
a.a'rain of solemn music burt from the choir, and wrought up 
our feelings to such a degree, that, when we recovered our 
senses, we found ourwlvex, overcome by the wene, kneeling 
‘with the superior hefore the sput where the patriarch of Israel 
had connnuned with the Deit 

Tu the chapel behind the choir iy a sarcophagas, said to con- 
tain the bones of st. Catherine, the patron saint of the con- 
vent, which were transported from Mount Catherine by angela, 
The Sarcophagus is covered with a silver lid. Jt contain o 
skull, and a hond, and other ghastly relies, which we had no 
desire to see. Cloxe to this church stands a Mabommedan 
moxjue, hut here in the sixteenth coutury, to save the con~ 
vent from destraction hy saltan elim, who threatened to 
avenge upon itt the loss of a favourite who died af Mount Sinai. 
This ingenious device appeased the anger of the mpiowt ine 
fidel.  Bexides the ereat church, there ure xeveral chapels ap- 
proprieted to the Capts, Syrimes, Anneninuy, aud other Chri 
fran sects, They have alf fillen ipta decay, ax but few pil- 
grims of any persuasion bat the Greek church uow visit the 
convent. From the church, the superier conducted us to the 
library, a smail apurtiment, emtaining sveral canes of hooks, 
a allabont aixteen houdred. ‘The hivwry 1 rarely visited by 
the monks, whe are extn: literate, and know nothing of 
general knowledye, bat what ts zathered ia their poregrinue 
tions from convent to coment, aud from the Erivh travellers 
they meet, We found ne books of value, the whole col 
Jection consixtine uf Arabic mamuscrpts and Greek hooks, re= 
lating to the y rhe figare m the calendar of the 
ehurch. Mr. Wolf the J Minaoniry, had recently pre- 
vented the convent with th. t Bible Suciety’s edition of 
the scriptures: dhe-« were all the modem books that we saw 
in the collection. 

In another quarter we were shown {he room appropriated 
to the we of the archbishop: which ix paved with marble, 
the walls hune with paintings, and funn tied with much taste 
and elegance. Here is preserved w sxasuseript of the foot 
gospels, elegantly written on parchment, in letters of gold, 
and ornamented with coloured portraits uf the npostiea, which 
is snid to have been presented to the couvent by the Emperor 
Theodosius, whu govrished in the eighth century. We vcct- 

ied the first de; in exammmung the interior of the convent. 

Ve dined in tle refectory with the holy fathers. As it was 
Lent, the repast was of a rather maigre character, consisting 
of vegetable soup, olives, and par-boiled beans. ‘The fare of 
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the monks is never much better; they are altogether interdic- 
ted the use of flesh, and according to Buckherdt, “in their 
great fast they not only abstain from butter, and every kind 
of animal food and fish, but also from oil, and live four days 
in the week on bread and boiled vegetables, of which one 
small dish is all their dinner,” The mode of life, practised by 
the mouks five centuries ago, as described by « Contemporary 
writer, is nearly the same at the resent day. “They follow 
very strict rules; live chaste and modestly; are obedient to 
their archbishop and prelates; drink not wine, but on high 
festivals; never eat flesh; but live on herbs, peas, beans, and 
lentils, which they prepare with water, salt, and vinegar; eat 
together in a refectory without a table-cloth; perform their 
offices in the church with great devotion day and night; and 
are very diligent in all things: so that they fall little short, of 
the rules of St. Anthony.” ‘The air of the convent is remark- 
ably pure and invigorating; this, conjoined with temperate 
habits, preserves the health and faculties of those monks who 
pass their lives here to a very advouced age; several of the 
Tonks were upwards of eighty years old. 

‘We had requested, in the morning, to be shown the cave 
where the bones of the monks and hermits, who have died at 
sinai, are preserved. But the superior declined acceding to 
our request until the afternom, when he directed one of the 
Priests, Father Demetn, to conduct us to it. It isa large ex- 
cavation, near the middle of the garden, and, in the iuterior, 
is divided into two vaults, one of the vaults containing the 
bones of the pricsts, the other those of the lay brethren of the 
convent. fer death the bodies are placed on iron grates, 
where they remain until the flesh has fallen from their bones, 
and nothing *u left but the skeleton frame. The skeleton is 
then taken apart, and the boues of the differént members are 
piled in separate heaps, the army, legs, &c. being all placed in 

istinct heaps. ‘The bones of the priests and laymen are de- 
posited in separate vaults. The skeletons of the archbishops 
re enclosed in wooden boxes. At the bottom of the cave, an 
jomense heap of skulls were piled up in regular order againet 
the wall, forming a collection of some ten or twenty thousand, 
presenting a most ghastly array of grinning jaws, and eyeless 
sockets, The ekeletons of two hermits were indicated to us. 
who had passed their lives upon Mount Sinai. weariug each a 
coat of mail, and monacies ckozt the legs, by which, fact- 
ened to each other, they wandered about till they died. Of 
all the charnel-houses that I have ever seen, this was the most 
revolting ; the regular order in which the different members of 
the human frame were piled together, gave but little idea of 
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the majesty or dignity of the form of man when clad in its 
fleshy coat, and endowed with life and action: it was hard to 
realize that the vacant skulls aud lustreless sockets before us 
ever gleaned with the flash of wit, or the fire of intellect. 
‘This indeed is a chamber of death, where he mts throned 
among the emblems of mortality, and the wrecks of life, and 
rejoices in the degradation of our species—a perpetual m= 
mento mori, of the most impressive kind, to the solitary dwel- 
Jers of the convent, who here come to see a sad illustration of 
the omnia vanitas, of life. The thoughts could not but revert 
to the soul that had once dwelt in the bony casements around 
us, and which had burst from the decaying frame, in which it 
was imprisomed, to the great fountain of immortality from 
which it had at first escaped. What iy the life of man com- 
pared with eternity, and the haman intellect from the oninis- 
cience of the Deity ! 

On the second day, we ascended the summit of Mount Sinai. 
Crossing the sloping ground to the east of the convent, we 
reached the foot of Mount Horeb, the foundation from which 
Mount Sinai springs. We continued to ascend it hy a wind- 
ing satay of stones, which the monks have laid along the 
ravine that leads up between the perpendicular walla of the 
mountain towards the summit. Qn our way through thie ra- 
vine we passed two arched gatewayy, at which the monks, in 
former times, were accustumed to confess the pilgrinm before 
they were ushered into the presence of the sacred mount. We 
stopped on the way to elake our thirst at a coul spring of wa- 
ter, which gushed out of the rocks, and trickled duwn the 
sides of the mountain. From beneath the late gateway, we 
entered ypon a wide platform, surrounded by mountaius, ex- 
cept on the east side, whence a ravine opened into the Wad: 
el Leja, on the east side of Sinai. A wolitary cypress stundy 
like a sentinel in the midst, overshadowing a well of water at 
its base, where the weary pilsirm was wont tu repose. ‘The 
ruined chapel of Elijah stands a little to the west of the oy- 
press. In it the monks showed us a cave, in which Elijah is 
said to have dwelt, when he wae fed by the ravens. We were 
greatly fatigued by the ascent of Horeb, which was by far the 
most painful mountain climbing that I had ever met with, 
though T had scaled the most precipitous mountains in Swit- 
zerland and Greece. From Horeb, we ascended the almost 
precipitous sides of Sinai, the monks stopping on the way, to 
to show ua the print of the camel’s foot that bore Mahomet in 
in his flight to Sinai. In one hour we reached the summit of 
‘Mount Sinai, having occapied more than three hours in the as- 
cent from the convent. A Christan chapel and a Mahommedan 
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moaque di the summit between them. Beneath the top of 
the mountain is a cavity, where Moses is said to have hid him- 
self from the effulgent presence of the Almighty, when the 
heavens opened, and the voice of God was heard: speak from 
their midst. We opened the ten commandment, and read 
them upon the very auot where they had been handed down 
to the lawgiver of Irrael. The voice of my companion 
reading the Scriptures way the only sound that disturbed the 
‘unearthly stillness that dwelt upon thi lofty peak. Around 
us, the monks were kneeling m prayer, and utteriug, with un- 
wonted feeling, the Kyris Zk ison, God be praised. The Be- 
douins, awed by the sulempity of the scene, and the tradition- 
ary sanctity of the place, leaned in silence upon their guns, 
and remained fixed and motionless as statues. The thick clouds 
which lowered over us, a8 we made uur way up the mountain, 
now gathered over our heads, und the rain began to fatl in tor- 
rents. We took shelter in the chapel. ‘The lightning flashed 
in vivid sheets around us, and the thuuder broke in crashing 
peals among the mountains, filling them with one incessant 
roar of heaven’s artillery. The nivuntam seemed to sbake 
with the stmfe of the elements thet were battling around its 
summit, while the roar uf the thunder, the fash of the hght- 
ning, aud the darkness that bug like a pall upon the momn- 
tain, made up 2 scrue of the most terrific sublimity I had ever 
witnessed—a scene which aided vur conceptions of that awful 
moment, when the Almighty, robed in the majesty of heaven, 
had descended upon tins sacred spot, to hold communion with 
hia chosen servant, and to deliver to lum the immutable laws 
and principles that goveru aud mamtain the existence of hu- 
man society. 

The atorm lasied nearly av hour. The clouds finally rolled 
up like a acroll, aud dnified off to the worth, leaving a stain- 
leas exponse of blue sky, aud a brilliant sunlight, that reveal- 
ed tous a most remarkable pancrama of mountain scenery. 
On the opposite side of a deep ravine, to the west, rose the 
peak of St, Catheriue, lifting its head far above Sinai, To the 
south we had a glimpse of the Gulf of Akaba, and the sandy 
deserts that tie along it. Upon all other sides, nothing was 
to be seen but the ragged peaks, furrowed sides, and broken 
cliffs of the mountains, that were tossed about in such a gro- 
tesque and singular manuer, as to answer precisely to the de- 
scription of Sir Frederick Henniker, of the scenery from this 
spot :— It would seem as if Arabia Petreea had once been an 
ocean of lava, and that while its waves were running literally 
mountains high, it was commanded suddenly to stand 
‘We descended from the summit of Sinai to the plain on which 
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stands the chapel of Elijah. Thence we deacended by a ste] 
declivity into the Wady el Leja, between Mount Sinai a1 
Mount herine. We continued along this valley till we 
came to the deserted convent of the El-Erbseen (the Forty), 
so called from the forty monks who furmerly inhabited it, and 
who were murdered hy the Bedvaius. A plantation of olive 
trees extends for some distauce above and below this convent. 
A gardeu of truit trees is attached tu it, the apricots of which 
were in full blossont; a stream of water ran bubbling through 
it, and contributed to its cool and refreshing appearance. The 
mountning rise several hundred feet above the convent, on both 
sides of the valley, aud ure perfectly uaked and bare of veg 
tation, presenting nothing but walls of bleak and sombre roc! 
Beyond the cuusout, we came to the rock from which Moses 
is eid to have caused water to gush forth. ‘This rock, which 
appears to have fallen down from the mountains, lies near the 
miiddle of the valley It 1s of red granite, and won its face 
are gome teu or twelve crevices, through which water it said 
to have flowed, when Moses smote the rock with hixrod. ‘fhe 
crevices have every appearance of beiug artificial, and in all 
probability owe their origin to the mgeuuity of the monks. 
‘We proceeded nloug the valley for some dixtance farther, pas 
sing many Smaitic mscriphovs on the rock, such as we had 
observed near the Jebel Mukatieb, until we furned around 
Mount Horeb, where we were stopped by the munky to see 
the mould in which Aaron cast the golden calf, und the rock 
where Muses broke the tables of thelaw. From this point we 
again eptered apon the ravine which conducts to the convent 
of Mount Siuai, where we arnved at dark, after a most fae 
tiguing but very interesting day’x ramble anvovg these early 
écriptural scenes. 

‘On the third day, we scut a messenger to the Bedouin, to 
advise them of our intention to leave the convent un the mor- 
row; they arrived early the next morning. At ten o’olock we 
bade the holy bretbren adieu, placed in the handy of the supe- 
rior a donation of 20) piastres fur the convent, and, having re- 
ceived each a ring of silver, with the mitials of St. Catherine 
inscribed on it, ag a sign of our pilgrimage, we were let down 
to the ground by the same windlass by which we had been 
hoisted up. 

We found the Bedonins awaiting us. They received us 
with much warmth, aud seemed to be glad that they were 
egein to be on the march. I parted with Dr. Spence and 
Mr. Bretell, as they were to retarn to Cairo, and I to pursue 
my journey to Akaba alone. We arranged our camels and 
aggage, and at twelve o'clock, with aheavy heart, I bade my 
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friends adieu, mounted my dromedary, and with the little cora- 
van turned my face to the cast, and set outfor Akaba. Inthe 
eompany of the friends with whom I had travelled from Cairo, f 
enjoyed the pleasures of society in the midst of the desert ; now 
I was topursue a long and dangerous journey, with no civi- 
lised companion. My servant, Abdallah, was an Abyssinian ; 
he spoke French and Italian, but not a word of English. The 
caravan consisted of four camels, three of which were to carry 
the provisions, and one, Abdallah, aud the tent. I kept the 
dromedary which I had rode from Cairo. 

‘The caravan turned up tle Wady es-Sheikh. In one hour 
from starting, we passed the tomb of Sheikh Salih, one of the 
most sacred spots in the desert of Sinai with the surrounding 
Bedonins, and a scene of numerous pilgrimages in the date 
harvest. On entering it, we found it a simple hut of stones, 
with a few handkerchiefs aud shreds of garments suspended 
against the wall as offerings. From Wady es-Sheikh we pas- 
sed into Wady Sehal, a long, narrow, and sandy valley, gra- 
dually ascending between piles of rock. At night we pitched 
our tent upon elevated ground, and pou what apyenred to 
be the head of the valley. This was the first night that I had 

assed in the desert alone. Abdallab, as usual, at the close of 
the day's journey, pitched the tent and prepared the dinner ; I 
invite aylibb 10 dine with me, haviug obtained a lamb 
from the Bedouins near Sinai. With the aid of maccaroni and 
tatoes, I lived very well Jor the first two days, after which 
ime, rice, dates, potatoes, and maccaroni constituted all my 
available ‘stores. Alter dimer, I smoked a pipe with the 
sheik, wrote my journal, and about nine o’clock threw my~ 
self on the carpetof the tent, and, with the saddle fora pillow, 
fell asleep. Abdaliah lay across the entrance of the tent, 
which was concealed only by a thin strip of cloth. The next 
morning, the caravan was in motion at daybreak, We pro- 
ceeded down the sloping descent of Wady Sahal, and after 
twelve hours’ march, encamped in low, sandy valley, 
sprinkled with the gum acacia trees, and tafts of wild bushes. 

e desert of Huddra, through which we had passed to-day, 
swas the most dismal and dreary waste Thad yet met since 
leaving Caro. Tt was made up of deep ravines, cleaving the 
mountains, arid expanses cf sand, and mountain passes strewn 
‘with broken rocks, The mountains rose to stupendous heights, 
without a shrub upon their bleak and barren sides. Naked 
rocks, overhanging the deep valleys and blighting, with their 
eternal shadows, the soil; not a human voice, or the scream of 
an eagle, to break the silence of the desert; death and sterility 
written upon the whole face of nature,-is the character of 
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this gloomy and frightful wilderness. We travelled through 
this wilderness without meeting any object to interest the 
wenses: uot a tree, shrub, bird or insect, nor a drop of water, 
did we see in the whole day's journey. 

On the third day, in the aftemoon, we entered Wady es-Sa- 
adeh, and through the singular pass called cl Abweib (the 
little door), we debouched upon the coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba. The sight of the blue waters of the sea, gently heav- 
ing in the hreeze, was very pleasing, emerging as we did from 
the arid wastes and mountain labyrinths of the desert of Sinni. 
‘We coasted along the gulf; and at night arrived at a deserted 
village of the Terabin Arabs, ina grove of palms. Here was 
a well of brackish water, which was very grateful to our 
parched throats, as it was cool and fresb. A solitary fisher- 
man and his dog were the only inhabitants left in the village, 
which, however, was uothing more than a collection of some 
half dozen mad huts. The Arab recvived us civilly, and as- 
sisted in pitching the tent, and, what was more acceptable, 
brought us a string of fresh fis, that le had just caught in the 
sea, He was a most wild and uncouth looking creature, with 
no garments upon him but a pair of cotton drawers, and the 
skin of n leopard thrown over his whoulders, the latter of 
which 1 bought of him fur 5 pinstros (25 conte}, | We pitched 
the tent among the palms; the Arabs, ns agual, built a lange 
fire, and sat over it till midvicht, amusing each other with 
Jong tales of their own inventivn, or the truditional fictions of 
the Arobian Nights. 

‘We started with the smu, on the suceveding day, and cuasted 
along the shore of the gulf. 1 amused myself with picking up 
shells, and in chaying the crabs into the water, which were 
crawling along the beach. Alt this day } walked, and left my 
dromedary to lead the caravan, without any burden on hia 
back, In the eveuing we encamped within a quarter of a mile 
of the sea, among a thicket of bushes. ‘The wind was so high, 
that it was with difficulty I could eecure my tent. As Iwan 
about dining, a sudden gust ripped up the stakes, and provtra- 
ted the tent, carrying my diuncr, bagyzage and wurdrohe, 
along with it. Away they went, with the Arabs aud myself 
in fult pursuit ; after a hard run fur wear half an hour, we over- 
took the runaways, on the edee of the sea, where, hid we ar- 
rived a moment later, I would have seen my tent drifting to- 
wards the Straits of Babelmandel. Ag it was impossible to 
fix the tent firmly enough in the earth to resist the wind, I 
spread it upon the sand, and slept upon it for the rest of the 
night. On the afternoon of the day, after a delightful 
ride along the gulf, we entered upon the plain of El Arabe, 
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from which we beheld the head of the Gulf of Akaba, skirted 
with palm trees, in the midst of which we could dimly see the 
walls of the fort. Towards evening, the caravan arrived at 
the fort; we halted for afew moments ou the outside, until 
we had received an invitation from the governor to enter the 
fortress, when we nrvunted cur camels, and entered through 
the high gate way. 

‘We halted in the middle of the court-yard, and unburdened 
the camels. 1 found the governor seated under a Jeaf-covered 
verandah, in front of lux apartments. He arose from hia seat 
to receive me, gave me his pips, aud ordered coffee. Miter 
the exchange of the usual “Salem Aleume,” and “ Alekum 
Salems,” “Peace he with you,” and the “same to you,” 1 
atated to him the object of my visit, and that I wished to go 
on ax Koon as puraibie to Wady Mousa (Ietra.) I requested 
of him to send a messenger to bring in sherk Hussein trom his 
tents, who conducted travellers on this route. After sume 
delay, an Arab was found, who was willing to go. 1 cone 
tracted with the governor to give the Aral }0) piantres, the 
greater part of which I believe le got hnnself, ‘The tents of 
Sheik Hussein were at some distance from Akaba, among the 
mountain plains, to the east of that place. 1 was obliged to 
wait four days before the xbeik could arrive; in the mean 
while, time lung heavy enough. I paxwed most of the day 
either in smoking, dosing, or reading, upou a mat spread 
beneath the shade of the palms, outmde the fort, npou the oage 
of the sea. The governor came out in the morning to smol 
and take coffee with me. As he understood Lut httle of Ara~ 
dic, the only language in any deyree known by both of us, I 
waa not enabled to 1: m with hin, but 
through the interprotati 
factory process. Like al 











‘fork, he war dignified and 
polite in his manuers, The yof the fort, a little wea 
sen-faced Arab, had a niost in curiosity’ to know my 
objects in reaming about in the deserts of Arabia, so far from 
my home and country: I could not make hin widerstand that 
there was any utility or pleasure in fravel. He touk a great 
liking to my porfilf, which J made Ina a present of, together 
with'a powder hor, all of which he set down us  fuyl ese 
Tyee.” “English good.” tulad bin they were of American 
manufacture, but ax he had never heard uf Aterica, le could 
not comprehend what I meant. I showed lim a may of the 
world, which astomshed hum not a little, and pave him, I 
think, some entirely new ideas ou geography, and somewhat 
Giminished the importance of Akaba in his estimation. Be- 
sides the secretary, I was constantly surrounded by some of 
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the Mogrebhmns, soldiers of the fortress, and the \mram Arabs, 
who have a saiall silage of pd bevels on the outside of the 
fortress, Crery thing of European manufac tore was regarded 
With great curiosity by these children uf nature, but nothing 
surprised then so miuchas.a nob mg jastub, and the poremaston 
caps by which it wat dis harzed The rapid fine of mx 
barrels, and the precstn ot # . fave then: a ligher idea 
of Frights migenutty and. than anything 1 could 
have existed. Fopenued a hook, und road te then 
of Akaba, winch contamed a very god desenptim of the 
place, with a rather cons i Joot theists e reer 
tary.” This pleased thers non hy as the seeretary. bemyg soe 
thing of an tuformer, wie oather unpopular, dey turned to 
ench other, and exckamed © Jills wand bao allie wertten,? 
and begged of nie unt te part wah, ovat did, to tell 
the © Krangr to mney wishoosb aloug woth 
them, as the (rats ohed 

‘The foriressnf Aksbaas it the head of tie Gulf of Ababa, 
one of the arma ot the Red sea, The tuangulae penmantie of 
Sinar low between the eatty of Akaba and Suez the castle ps 
a large square bude of st though net very atronugly 
built, displays anne h teste aid good architecture, partiomberl 
vy the gateway, a heh ported. wath the svaceme arch, hd 
momely freed with robe se ae wor 
Moonsh tabcany, sachs as is scott vt 
Aonjous abut from the wall, anil ser 
And protection tu the entiauer dee walls are pacreed wath 
mmuphet-holes, awl at the 1a a vimon ate panded upent 
the wurraunding destt “The forties kept up as a kind of 
sture-houwe, where yr o dejwaited to supply: the 
pilgnm carvans on they joamey Into Cane and Mecca. 
Four simular fortress s, ech ming a sanall jaurivon, are 
duit alone t ra and Cairo. 
They all coutam wells of pravided with lunge: 
warehouses, for the store of gre, cofler, and other prove 
sions. 

The prewat site of Vhabe wa 












































Over the gate mw a 
Saves of spank, ‘Two 
y feth ava ernanent. 
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from the wallet paride. ined tbe ae ab Leonueben, Tt 
posstion at the hy aah od eld PM t ae ratte met of 
the Red saa,and te ce ucty ty Pilstaasy bean only about 





seven camel days yrurars distont, eae at, an the earl 
perinde of lastery. stcat adsit aes eso port dor the Indian 
trade, It was one of tnt d ports of soleuun, Itrs tee 
lated, in 1 Kings, 1x. 26, thar “Solomon imide a navy of sheps 
at Ezioneber, which i beside Eluth, um the shore of the Red 
Sea, m Edou; aud Hiram went iu the navy his servants, ship~ 
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men that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of 
Solomon; and they came to ir, and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred aad twenty-four talents, and brought it to 
King Solomon.” Here also Jehoshaphat made ships to go to 
'farshish. It was through the valley of Arabia, which runs 
from the head of the gulf of Akaba, to the southem end of the 
Dead Sea, that Solomon transported the gold of Ophir to 
Jerusalem upon camels. Eziongeber continued, under the 
Hebrew kings, to be a place of great trade, being, in fact, the 
only port by which the Israelites traded with the Indies, Suez 
being on Egyptian possesrion. On the Mahommedan invasion, 
A. D. 630, it was 80 much devastated and injured, that it never 
again rose to importance. The Crusaders, under Baldwin, 
‘A. D. 1116, penetrated to Akaba from Jerusalem, and took 
porsession of They found it entirely deserted. The Ma- 
hommedan invasion utterly roined the flourishing commerce 
of the Gulf of Akaba, and depopulated its shores, which were 
formerly inhabited by a race of active traders. ‘The glory of 
Palestine was extinguished by this same invasion. When 
Omar built his mosque at Jerusalem upon the ruins of the 
temple of Solomon, it was typical of the burial of the ancient 
learning, wealth, and renown of Israel, beneath the ignorance 
and fauaticism of Muhommedan saperstition. The sife of the 
ancient Eziougeber and Eloth are stilt indicated by mounds of 
rains on the edge of the sea. Upon this sea, where once rode 
the fleets of Solomon and Jehoshaphat, not a vessel now floats, 
nor ia there to be seen the boat of a sulitary fisherman. The 
shores of the sea have become a howling wilderness, roamed 
over only by the hyena and wolf, and the no less savage Ish- 
maelite of the desert. 
‘While T remained at Akaba,1 had my tent pitched in the 
ard of the fort. The gater of the castle were securely 
every night, and a vigilant watch maintajued, rather 
to prevent the Bedouins of the desert from scaling the walls 
aud plindering the atorvhouses, than from avy apprehension of 
an attack from armed nssailants, One day, whilst I was 
reading under the shade of the palm trees on the beach, the 
Arabs directed my attention to a movement in the sea, about 
half a mile from the shore. On looking, I observed a Sreat 
olling 














commotion in the water, whieh was agitated into ri 

‘waves by sume oliject beueath the surface, from which issued 
a loud noise. Shortly afterwards « hage monster of the deep 
raised his back above the water, and made his way in a direct 
Tine across the gulf, swimming rapidly, and lashing the sea 
sround him into foam, snorting all the while like a mad bull. 
‘The length of thie monstrous fish was apparently more than 
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tixty feet. His ehape, as far as it could be seen, was that of 
a whale, though it is not probable that a whale would have 
Tentured eo far up an mlsnd sea. To whatever epecies it 
might belong, if was the largest of the finny race that I 
ever saw or read of. As there ore no boats or veesele wpon 
the Gulf of Akabu. the waters swarm wath fieh of every hind 
The Arabs told me that they had xeuy mermaids sv ining 
near the shore, und bod heard them uttenug piteous cries, 
as if mourning the lose of one of ther offspring. 

On the fourth day, the Arab messenger retuined, and un the 
morning of the neat day, Shesk Hussem camved with hta camels. 
‘The Arabs halted im the palm grove at acme distance from the 
fort, and remamed yn ec usulteton our, m the mean- 
while, Thad taken ny seat with the geverier and the topach, 

‘the gunner,) arrayed im tlnar best costume. an a carpet, he- 

re the gate of the fortress Hore Ducaved Wusen, who, 
attended by his brother slim aid the Shutk of Wady Mousa, 
advanced With much diamty He wos costamed an a alk. 
robe of scarlet, and arom lus Lead wos buund a cilauene 
shawl axe turban, His visage wis of doik and sombre cast, 
but more prepowessing there the comity mauces of hts compas 
nions, Whoe ghey and snaster features were absolutely fore 
bidding. They furined a strane rest With the light end 
cheerful faces of the ‘Law ara w daccompaned we from 

‘airy. ‘The sheth salute eDhpostiac obrinmnce of 
‘the Mer the usual sa had tovn eachanged, 
and pipes and coffee served. Fat once conmunicated tu Huse 
vein my dewre to gu to Petra, and thence acroas the desert 
to Hebron, on the southern frontier of Palrstme — Aitera long 
conversation, he gave me to undertund, that it would be am 
possible to proceed beyoud Petra with my snail curavan, ae 
the desert was roamed uver by a land of marunding Aruba, 
with whom he was at war Te even hesitated tu conduct 
me to Petra, but at last consented to carry me to Petra, and 
return to Akaba, whence Dnuuht cro the desert ina’ dise 
gonal direction to Gaza op the Medlerrancin On the ev eniny 
of the next day, alter a Jo batlermy, we finally areed 
upon terms. ‘They were 200 prostres for the whole journey 
to Petra, the retumi to haba, and the journey to Gusa—just 
double what I bad autiapated, but which Were w proportion 
to the doubled length of the route 

‘The next monnne J parted with Tway bb, who was retorn- 
ing te Cairo by Mount Sinai 7 ave Lire a letter to Mr. Giid- 
don, and prevented him with 2" nasters, ay some compensa- 
tion for the care und fidelity he had +s imced tuwards me on 
the journey from Ca:ro tu Akaba. The old sheik shed tears on 
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bidding me adiew. 1 was now left alone with my new com- 
panions, the Alawins. Sheik Husscin, who was sick, was to 
remain at Akaha util my return from Petra. His brother 
Salim aud the Wady Nousa sheik were 1o be the leaders of our 
little caravan. I leit all the baggage at Akoba bat my tent 
and mattress, so that but one burden camel was necessary. 
‘The caravan departed from Akaba at noon, as usual, marching 
along in single file. We proceeded up the Wady Araba, a 
‘wild wandy valley, for about an hour, when we turned into 
Wady Ithin. Near fhe mouth of this valley I observed the re- 
maius of x wall that bad once bee built across it. Wady 
Ithw is 9 uarrow monatain pass, rising from the Wady Araba 
until if dchumchea upon an clovated plain, We entered upon 
this plain af night, and, alter marching acrossit for two hours, 
eveamped with sone Bodouius aud their focks, beneath the 
shelter of a sand hill. The accoud day's travel lay across the 
yi, ich was covered with tafts of wild grase and shraba. 
edouin tents, and flocks of shecp and goats rcattered over it, 
gave it a plensing pastoral appearance. In the evening of 
this day we obtained guvd quarters in a large cave among 
‘the mountain; we built a fire, sud I passed the greater part of 
fie nicht in talkivg with the Bedouins, and in listening to 
Ahvir wild oud extra agaut tales, The wext morning, on rising 
from my rocky couch, I was surprised to see that we were 
avain in # region of fertility. The bed of the litfle valley was 
eovorcd with verdare, through which a rill of water flowed in 
a devious course, alter tambling down from the mountains in 
a hitile easeade, the noise of which recalled pleasing images of 
fertile lands and rummig streams, Here, for the firat time nince 
Jeaving Lzypt, Lbeard the pleasnot warbling of birds: the 
plaintive utes of the », and the lively whistle of the 
jauttridge, mingled with the ing of the trees and thy noire 
of fallug waters, opposite lull was alive with cuckoos, 
whos. xtuation of fle werd cuck-koo Wys as precise a8 
jf ig uttered in the groves and wouds of England. The red= 
Jegacd prrtridacs, c. the \rahs Shumar, were hopping 
wWhout bron ic ‘k, ae if challenging me to the chase. 
Whilst the ° marshalling fle caravan in travelling 
order, TF toe gun, sud cndeay vured tu kill some of this fine 
gawe, The extitcaint of the chive led me fran reek to rock, 
and would Lave ¢ me out of sight of the caravan, had 
Ls Toe: \] zdmonished me of the danger 
Wg nlene dangerous country. 
y must bung alout cur path until we had climb- 
cd up info tle mountains. After a painful ascent of several 
hours, weattsined a lofty ewumit, upon the edge of which was 
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an encampment of Redouins. We halted for on hour, and, 
aa it was the policy of our sheik fo conciliate the Arala on 
the route, we entered their tents, and distributed among them 
some powder and shut, and a fow other things, which were 
very acceptable, from their rarity and utility. Tuseturn, they 
killed a lamb, and treated us to the best dinner | had found in 
the desert wince leaving Smai. Of coarse, each one tore off 
from the emoking carcaex the part which suited hix taste, and 
eat it without nauce or salt; but it ix none the less grateful 
from the rude manner in which it wax cooked and eaten. Af+ 
ter leaving this encampment, we descended to the breast of the 
mountain. Here was another of those simple Bedouin ceme- 
terien that we had seen in the deserts of Sinai. An interment 
was just taking place, and a moxt singular scene it waa: the 
body, wrapped in a xheepxhim garment, was being let down 
into the grave; a circle of ome twenty Bedauins was gathere 
ed around, looking on m tnoody silence, es ery nan with a gua 
slung across his back. No fasieral ceremony was performed, 
and the whole affair was paxwd over with as much indiffer 
once ax an every-day transaction. gloomy ecenery around, 
and the low mooning of the wd, were in unison with the 
melancholy seene before us. The burial over, cach man tum 
ed off to hiv Bucky in the mountains. Death, in its most ape 
palling forms, makes no impression upon thew xavage child 
yen of the desert; their reckless habite, and the frequency and 
Jone duration of their quarrels, renders their Jie one of con~ 
stant ieecrnty. “They ever venture from their tenta warm 
ed, but kecp them im Constant madiuess fo meet a fue, who 
ever mikes an attack but mie covert ambusende. 
Leaving this cemetery, we scaled {he summit of the 
mountain which oserlooks Pe Here burst upon the sight 
the most singular wa. I looked duwn 
into the fathomlowt deptirs of the valley to our right, sombre, 
K, aud gloomy with the eterual shadows that rested upon 
‘Beyond this valley, tewenug sublimely upwards, and 
hearing’ its couserrated sammit unto the very: heavens, rose 
the hoary peak of Mount Hor, crowned with the wepulehre of 
the prophet Aaron. Beyond stretched the pathlow desert, At 
our feet Ing the accurved Edom, thr nouuments of ber ancient 
glory yet exi-tn i d under the curse 
of hvasen. Nothivz conld excved the terrific grandeur of these 
dark, deep-xunken valley-, and the broken, cleft-divided 
mountains. sileut, solemn desolation—savage, wild, untamed 
natute—hoary mountains, opon whose peaks rested the bones 
of the chosen servants of God—barren vaileya, blighted by the 
curse of an offended Deity; all of these, seen from thin emin- 
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epee, ‘were calculated to affect the imagination in no ordinary 


ree. 

‘The descent from this mountain into Wady Mousa was very 
rapid. We descended to the hottom of the valley, and then 
‘wound our way up the opposite hill, on which the tents of the 
Arabs of the place were pitched. The whole settlement came 
out to meet un. Aal wore the Tarkish costume, it was not 
at first perceived that there wasa I'rauk inthe party. My im- 
perfect Arahic soon discovered mw, aud messengers were im- 
mediately chapatched to the sheik and the Bedoumne, who were 
out with the sheep amongst the mountains, to amuounce our 
wrrival. In the measwhile, with « Bedouin urclin for my 
guide, I strolled oat to examine the valley. It was a most 
delightfol sylvan retreat. It was #0 narrow, that a stone 
contd almost be thrown from aide to side. The hill «idea were 
cut into terraces, and, on the platforms, the young wheat wan 
‘waving in the wind, while the air wae porfamed with fig and 
almond blossoms. Through the bottom of the valley ran a 
noisy brook, and along itsedac cattle and horses were grazing. 
‘This little valley is a charumg casts in the desert. Around it 
rise bleak and barren mumitaun, avd beyond all is a desert 
-waate of sand. with the exception of a few green valleys that 
Ke at the foot of the mountam which donates Wady 
Mousa. 

‘The Bedonins came down at sunset with the fluchs. A tri- 
bute of three hundred praxtrn haying heen pard for permission 
to enter Petra, we were well cuough reeerved. ‘The encamp- 
ment was in much alurm, ax a party of hoenie Arabs had made 
an incursion upop another encampment of the Wady Mousa, 
Arabs, aud ina midnight attack the precede mght, had wur- 
dered several persous, besides ree mnober of 
sheep and camels. ‘Tas an: on place only a 
came] day's journey dist mules, 

‘This added to the apprehension of denger T bad ut first en- 
tertamed from the bad charteter of the Lellalerns of Wady 
Moua. [war obliged fo strike ng tent sud paws the night in 
the tent of the sheik of the Fellaheen, ‘The meht was raw 
apdcold. Wrapped ma Greek eapote. 1 threw myself upou a 
mat alougside of a basin The tent, wes full of Arabs, 
who had xathered together tv jom im the feast, which was to 
be given tothe Mawimewhe avcompmurd me A large wooden 
bowl, fall of mutton, was browuht an, aruand wiach the Araba 
clustered to enatch euch a portion of meat. ‘Lhe raw ar of 
the night liad excited my sppente, aud I was not Jong in ac- 
cepting the invitation to help myself. I thrust my hand into 
‘the bowl, and brought out a portion large enough for a week's 
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ordinary fare. We eat around the fire like a band of savages, 
each crunching his handful of meat, as if it was the last be 
was ever ta receive. Lhad 0 completely divested myaelf of 
civilised habity and tastos, that my distinction os a Frank was 
oat sight af, [lad moreover eyuipped myself in the Bedouin 
abba, (cloak,) and enveloped my head im the kefieh, or k 
Kerchiof of cotton, which 1s folded over the head, and coil 
below the ears, like the head-drvss of Lxix at Denderah. 
coatame, and a little chattering of Arabic with the circle 
aronnd, eutirely indontitied me with thix band of Ishmaelites, 
and ina short time 1 wae res av one of flem, I Jit my 










pipe and the tent, where I ly by the 
fire conte! coup before me, ‘The Arabs 
were ull clit iu sheopskws, wok turned inside,” ‘This 










was their only: garment. were of a very tull stature, 
their limbs fall of 1uaste aud siuew, and their pay nomics 
were stamped with a most raflian und danditliclike expres 
sion. These Araby are the least trusty of the desert. ‘They 
are well Known as robber~ and asaecis, T lay by the fire, 
watehing the gles uf thar features; the whole secue, with 
the hones that lay xeattered ubuut, reminding me of a pack of 
canpibala that had boon fines upus a human vietin. Their 
conversation, which was of a 10 haravter, was inter- 
Tupted with vinlout gestieuetions and eres, and the expres 
sion of their faces way the most bide sy 7 had ever sven on 
human shoulders. T felt Uist 1 wot alums amnoug a band of 
ue hat asared of my own safety, from 
uschves were insecure, ad were eve 

Tooment in apprebeasiom af a visit fem the Araby who tad 
Massaered their friends, A suse of coummon danger made us 
friends aud equaix, Dy midvight the tent was cleared, and I 
was left alone with len, wy vervaut, aud the Fella 
heen sheik. We were in momentary expectation that the ene- 
mies of the Wady Mousa Arabs woold take advantage of the 
darknesn, and niake « raid upon the enewmapment from the 
neighbouring hillx, A lange fire was kept tlaciug in the middle 
of the tent, aud a row of fires encircled the eucampment, 
which the Fellabeous kept watch Av usual in the desert, 
merely unloosed the sash about ny waist, and, throvting my 
body inte the fulds of a since capote, I turned my back to 
‘the fire to sluep. Aw 1 expected befure morning to be aroused 
to defend pik ife, I placed a pair of loaded pistola under my 





































head as a pillow, laid my gun at arms’ length, and then, over 

powered hy the fatigues mi the day, I fell seep. ; 
trary to expectation, on waking next morning, 

found that the encampment had not bean disturbed in the 
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night; yet, by some ingenious thievery or other, a camel end 
four “inde ty been stolen, which showed that the foe was 
yet in a rather uncomfortable proximity. 1 could no longer 
restrain my impatience to see the ruins of Petra, a0 I took the 
sheik of the Fellaheen, and four other Arabs, and set out for 
the rains. We descended to the terraces upon which the vil- 
lage of Eljy is built. It consisted of some twenty or thirty 
well-built stone houses, all of which were untenanted Int one 
that belonged to a Copt, wha, for some crime or other, had 
fled to this secladed valley from Cairo. We followed the 
course of a brook that runs throagh the valley, until we ap- 
proached within a quarter of a mile of the ravine which con- 
ducts into Petra. Here the contracted, and on the 
Tight we saw a large tomb with pillars excavated in the face 
of the rock; following the course of the brook, we came to 
another tomb, apon a level with the bottom of the valley, the 
top of which ‘was omamented with three truncated pyramids. 
Oar progress from this point was much obstructed by the 
thickets of oleanders und laurels that grew upon the edge of 
the brook. As we advanced, the rucks on either side ap- 
proached closer and closer, until we reached the mouth of 
the narrow ravine that leads into the heart of the city of 
rock. Here, upon looking up, we beheld a triumphal arch 
thrown across the ravine, near a huudred feet above our 
heads; passing under thiy elegant arch, we entered into a 
gloomy cleft, wide enough to admit only two camels abreast 
and running through the mountains, the frowning and precipi- 
tous walls of which, ronghened with sculptures and excava~ 
tions, rove more than a hundred feet above us, occasionally 
lapping over at the top, and shutting out the hght of day. It 
was with some difficulty that we picked our way through 
this narrow and obscure pass. The brook, swollen by the 
spring rains, had flooded over the pavement (for there was 
a regular stone pavement,) so as to render it impassable dry- 
shod. Upon both sides of the ravine, gutters had been cut in 
the rock to convey water into the city. After stumbling 
about in this singular pas for uear an hour, light suddenly 
broke in upon us, and, looking up, we beheld the blue sky in 
a broad opening before us,—one atep more, and we sto: 
front of the beautiful Temple of Victory. The effect produced 
by the instantaneous sight of this beautiful temple emerging 
as we did from the bowels of the mountain, with its rose- 
coloured columns touched by the light of the sun, appearing in 
bold relief from the o1 rock, was ibab), 
gent The clear blue sky above, the tall cliffs of black 

ken rock that shut up thie narrow opening, the dark and 
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gloomy walls of the ravine from which we had just issued, and 
the sculptured facade of the temple, glowing in the bright eun- 
light, with its roveate-hued colunms and statues, formed @ 
‘most singular contrast of savage evenery, exquisite art, and 
striking colours of architectural effect: nothing that 1 have 
seen of ancient or modern works of art, can surpass the posi- 
tion of this temple at Petra. 

As J sat down in front of the temple to study its outlines, 
the Fellaheen sheik touk my gun to Gre at the vase which 
crowns the top of the edifice; the xhot raffled upon it, and 
fell to the ground without making any impression upou its 
hard nurface. He mented with the other Arabs that it wae 
full of treasure, and it was with no little difficulty that 1 could 
rearon him and hie companions out af the blief that Thad the 
power to cvuke {rom it its hidden riches. The temple has de- 
rived its name of Khazne Pharvon (‘Treawory of Pharuoh) from 
the treacuree mapped (ov be coivenlod in thee vam. ‘The 
whole front of the Klame i ent out of the rock, the Mack 
masaes of which overhang und surround it ther ade. It 
ie ahout axty-five foot Ingh, and consists of two xtomes, ‘The 

vo, Which #< approached by x fiubt of stops, ix oraament= 

y KIX cohnmis, four of Which, at the sides, my excavated 
entire from the weld rock* the capitate are of the most rieb 
and ornate Curinthoans the cartce above the vapitids, as well 
ag the pediment. is carved with a heht and delieate trwery 
work, the neatness and elezaee of wloch correxpouds wit 
the high finish of the rest of the temple. Abuse the: partic, 
in the centre of the sccund story, 18a rounded miniature temple, 
at both sides uf wh areces, ov cither side of whieh 
again are two projecting Wings, nuppertvd by Cornthian | ite 
lars. ‘The front of this story ix oruomented with rome Salt 
dozen statues, sculptured in halt relief trom the rock, and 
placed upon pedestals; the central firure ayn statue of Vice 
tory, and, us first seen frum the depths of the ravine, appearr 
extended in mid-air, as if buretung in flight from the rock in 
which it is fixed. ‘The excavatiun af the iiterior of the temple, 
oat of the solid rock, imust have heen a work of prodigious la 
hour, It is plain and unoruamented, and is divided intu four 
chambers—a large central hall, two small chanibers on either 
side of it, and one, probably the adytum or sanctuary, imme> 
diately behind it; the height of each chamber is about thirty 
feet. “Cpon the walls I fuund the names of several treveller, 
and among others, those of three Americans, Mesara. Stephens, 
Robinson, and Smith; to which I added my own humble anto- 
graph, being the fourth American that had then visited Petra. 
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Besides these chambers, there ere two others, ronning off in a 
slanting direction from the portico. 

The preservation of this temple is indeed wonderful, hardly 
any portion uf 1t being injured, except the features of the sta- 
tues, which have been rounded off and worn down by time. 
One of the columns of the ‘ico has also been thrown down 
by the Arabs, in their search for treasure. With thers excep- 
tions, this beautiful monument remains as perfect as if it had 
been finished but yesterday; even the foliage of the acanthas 
capitals, and the floral wreaths of the cornices, retain their 
minutest brauches and folds. 1 returned, time after time, to 
admire this unigue editice, and upon every visit 1 experienced 
a new delight in contemplating it. It is cut out of the rock 
with ay much neatness and precision as if it had been built up 
of stone, and afterwards placed in ite present position. The 
Proportions of the temple are not upon a grand scale; bat the 
elezance of ite embellishments, ite delicate and elaborate scalp 
‘tures, the nice touches of the chisel in its lighter ornaments, 
and the general finish and fection of all its parts, gave to 
it, as a whole, a symmetrical heauty and grace that is remark- 
able. The Khasne, perhaps, derives some of the impression it 
produces upon the traveller, from its picturesque situation in 

narrow opening before it, and from the remote and savage 
wilderness of rock and gien around it. The Bedouin loo! 
‘upon it with the utmost indifference, nor has he curiosity 
ghough concerning it, to inquire as to its origin or its foun- 

8. 


Leaving the Khasne, we turned down a defile which runsin 
a north-west direction; it is bordered on both sides by ex- 
cavated tombs and temples, forming e continuation of the im- 
mense necropolis of Petra, the beginuing of which we had 
traced in the excavations bey md the mouth of the ravine, 
called by the Arabs the Syk. These tombs were all of a dif- 
ferent style, some being simple excavations without ornament, 
aad others hoing adorned with elegant portals, eupported b 
Coriathian pilastere, Of this defile and it tombe, Burckhardt 





“ From the Khasne the Syk widens, and the road continues 
for a few hundred paces lower down, through @ spacious 
sage between the two cliffs. Several very large sepulcl 
are excavated in the rocks on both sides; they consiet gene- 
rally of « cinglelofty apartment, with ‘afta roofs some of them 
are longer than the principal chamber in the Khasne. Of those 
‘which I entered, the lp ware quite plein and unamaman- 
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and recesses in the rock for the reception of the dead: in ethers, 
1 foand the floor itself irregularly excavated for the same 

‘pees, in com ‘ment, nis or eight foct deep, and of the ehape 
ofa coffin. the fluor of one sepulchre, I counted aa many 
as twelve cavities of this kind, besides a devp niche in the wall, 
where the bodies of the principal members of the family, 0 
whom the sepaichre belonged, were probably deposited. On 
the outside of these sepulchres, the rock is cut away perpen- 
dicularly above, aud on buth sides of the door, vo as to make 
the interior apartment. ‘Their most common form is that of & 
truncated pyramid, and ax they aremade te protect one or two 
feet from the body of the ruck, they have the appearance, whem 
seen ata distance, of meuluted structures. On each side of 
the front is generally a pilaster, and the door is weldom with- 
wuts Ido not think that there are 
‘two sepnivhres in Wady Mousa perfectly alike: on the con- 
tary, they vary greatly in ave, shape, audembeltishments, La 
some places, tree sepulebren are excavated, une above ano- 
ther, and the side of the mountain as -0 perpendicular, that it 
sema impoxsible to approach the appermost, no path whatever 


being visible.” 


‘This defile terminates at the awphitheatre, which opens on 
the hollow in which he the rains of Petra, Ascending to the 
‘uppermost seats of the theatre, T nut down a moment to con 
template the enmular seine belore pw. ‘The ruime of the city 
here burut on the view m ther {ull eraudeur. ‘This hollow, 
which occupies the site of Petra, 1s nearly two miles in extent. 
hemmed in upon all sidex by folly mountains and hilly. Oa 
the eastern end rome a high precipitous mountain, while, on 
the weet, the valley was ahut by a perpendicular wall of rock, 
and on the north were ctugey, jucged procipives, broken by 
dark ravines and gorges. ‘The inces of the rocks which shut 
‘up and circumsalluted this ona werr covered with sculptures 
and the facedes of tomts and temples. ‘the extraordinary hues 
of the rocks made tLe cone yet more stukimg. ‘The rich, rosy, 
orange and purple tints of the sundstune rock, brought out by 
the rays of the sun ax they fell upon the colunme and facades, 
gave to the picture the richest colourmg. ‘The open area of 
‘the valley was strewed with the remains of ancient structures 
that had once stood upun it. I had now accomplished the 
moat interesting, as well as the most perilous part of my tra- 
vela. I stood within the ruins of that city, which is nu leas 
Temarkable for its peculiar architecture than for the terrible 
carses directed against it by au offended Deity, I be- 
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held before me the realisation of the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who, speaking of Edom, or Petra, says— It shall 
become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, anda curse; and all 
the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes. Lo, I will make 
thee small among men. Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 
and the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts 
of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill: though thou 
shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will hring thee 
down from thence, saith the Lord.” And again in Ieaiah— 
“ The cormorant and the bittern sball possess the owl also 
aud the raven sha}l dwell in it; and he shall streteh out upon 
it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness; aud 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 
the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a habitation of dragons. 
From generation to generation it shall lie waste; none shall 
pass through it for ever and ever.” . 

‘The dreary, desolate waste before me, over which not a 
human being was moving—those temples, upon whose altars 
the smoke of sacrifice once went up, now desecrated by the 
owl and the bat—this hfeless solitude, ouce animated by the 
busy throng of men—thi city of magnificent temples and 
palaces, now without worshippers or fenants—all, all pre- 
sented but the literal fulfilment of the inspired predictions of 
the prophets. ‘The theatre is situated at the head of the val- 
ley, #0 that the eye can take in at a glance almost the whole 
circuit of the city, with the tombs and temples that look down 
upon the area from the sides of the mountains. The mind is 
no less puzzled by the immense number of these sepuichres 
and palaces, than by the variety and singularity of their 
architecture, hardly any two heing alike. ‘The theatre is 
scooped out of the rock, and, like the Greck theatres, risew 
in amphitheatrical form frou the stage at its base. The seats, 
of which there are tlurty-two rows, rise tier above tier, amd 
are capable of seating 3500 persons. The bases of severat 
columns afill remain upou the front of the stage, and probably 
once formed a portico. What a singular taste is that which 
Jed the ancient mhabitants of Petra to the choice of this spot 
aa a theatre, ftom whence the prospect on all sides was 
bounded hy the sepulchres af the dend! 

From the theatre I turned up the valley. Directly opposite 
the theatre, abroad ledge or street lax been cut from the waist 
of the mountain, upon which is a long live of tombs, with 
high portals and ornamental facades. Below this street, on a 
jevel with the valley, and running up the face of the moun- 
tain, are the principal monuments of Petra. In this range I 
passed an elegant tomb, surmounted by an urn, The facade is 
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that of a Grecian temple, except fhat the colunms arein raised 
relief, one half being haried in the rack, frow which the other 
half has been chiselled unt. h 

been smoothed down, and cut away ta cousiderahle depth, 
in order to obtain a flat surface upon w hich th men mrt 
cut out the front of thia tomb or temple, ‘The pediment it 
sustained by four colunme, over forty feet in hencht, and it ix 
adorurd by ueat aud appropriate oruaments. ‘The aterior 
consists of a large chamber, hylted by au open portal, and 
openings in the wall. The <andstone roof of this chamber 1 
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tomb, of the Corinthian order, with 
the Temple of Vietory. Beyond 
tomb, with three row s of ce 
completion uf the uppermost to laye been arcented: 
by an ugly break in the rock belund ‘The mterior of this 
tomb is divided into four chonters, inte which for firge 
doors give eutrance. Au immense amomt of labour imist 
have been expented open tine tamb to exervate tt from the 
rock, aud to fashwn the « dunn whieh orient ity 
facade. One is lost nt conjectures os te the pitrpoxes of these 
sbyralar structures, aud in wonder at the heat, and elaborate 
aki) dinplayed in their d Reyond this tomb is a 
ravine, ronning through ¢! yuntams to the north, and tori 
ing another entrance inte the erty from that quarter, but if 1+ 
able to Loot passengers only. 
AsT passed oot ivto the open area on whoeh the cits 
built, at almost every xtep To xtarted some uf the wild par- 
tridgey called shinnor. ‘Thove birds are suid to be those de~ 
signated by the Hebrew, and translated ax cormuran, which 
were ta possoxs the site of wt Edom. Upon the uneven 
area between the muontains that enclose the valley on cither 
aide, the houses of the ancient city were undoubtedy built, ax 
the whule apace is covered with Jroken tiles and square 
building stones. Crssing the valley, 1 entered another rae 
vine, both sides of which ¢ bordered with multitudes of 
tombs, al exhibiting a countlea variety of architecture. Many 
of these contained uiches or stalls, m which the dead were 
placed. It is singular, while 40 many tombs ecizt at Petra, 
that no garcophazus how ever boon fiemd, or any thing elee 
connected with the dead. but the excavated tombe. Nu -wus 
of its ancient inhabitants exist Uat their tone and temples, 
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which are as imperishable as the living rock from which they 
bave been excevated. No coin has ever been found from which 
‘some correct information might be derived touching the his- 
tory of this mysterious and wonderful city, and we are left to 
conjecture, and a few scattered paragraphs in the Latin au- 
thors, for all that we know of its history. 

From thia ravine, we clambered up the mountain, the ascent 
being facilitated by steps cut in the rock. Roth sides of thia 
passage are bordered by funereal monmnents, for sume dis- 
tance, after which it is enclosed by tho high walls of the 
mountains. This splendid staircase, hewn out of the live rock, 
is near a mile in length, and leads up to the summit of tho 
mountain, which I reached after nearly an hour's continued 
agcent from the valley. The staircase opens upon a broad 
platform on the summit of the mountain, where { suddenly 
came in front of the most remarkable work of art at Petra— 
the temple called el Deir. This gigantic monument has been 
hewn out of a perpendicular cliff of rock, and a broad esplan- 
ade levelled belore it, so that a full view is had of it. Its 
architecture is nearly the same as that of the Khasne, but upon 
tuch grauder dimensions, L ke the Khasne, the second # 
consists of @ miniature temple, surmounted by a dome, 
flanked on each side by projecting wings. The first story 
contains eight pillars, «apportiug the pediment, und it ia more 
than 120 feet in width. interior, as that of all the other 
temples at Petra, by no means corresponds with the exterior. 
It is @ plain chamber, with a niche in the centre of the wall, 
very much resembling an altar. .\ cross, cut in the rock above 
it, would seem to indicute that at some remute period it bad 
been consecrated to Christian worship. It was probably 
carved by some of the crosaders who had forced their way 
hither from Paleatme. The surrounding mountain is cut into 
staircases and terraces, which seem to have been connected 
with some large structures that crowned its summit. On 
ascending to the heights above the temple, we obtained a 
view of the wild mountain ranges of Arabia Petrwa, stretch- 
ing way before us as far the eye could see. Directly in front, 
the lofty peak of Mount Hor, surmounted by the tomb of 
Aaron, towered upwards above the highest of the surrounding 
sammits. Among the distant mountains I could see the fa- 
cades of other tombs, like those I had inspected in the valley. 
Indeed, this whole region is full of the monuments of the la- 
ours of the ancient population of thie mysterious city; mo- 
uments which in themselves sufficiently attest ite antiquity 
and advanced civilisation. I descended to ths valley vy the 
Jong flight of steps by which he had clambered up through the 
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gorge, that leads fo the sunumit of the mountam On crossing: 
the valley, we pagsed ly the rnmed edibce, known an the Agee 
Pharoon, Palace of Pharavh, which w the only built wtruc ture 
‘at Petra, all the temples and tombs beng hiwn out of the 
rook Beyond thi an tle remains of a trammphal arch, tho 
broken columns of wlick le yrostrate an the ground Prom 
this point, the prospect embraces nothing but the nowtamn 
frame-work that cnclows the valley, and the tombs and 
temples that louk down upon it from the ravines, and terraced 
streets cutin the 1och fhe opor portals qive to the whole 
the appearance of hubituttons juxt descited by ther tenanta T 
can give we better dea of the ippestance of this angular vale 
Jey, than to represent ata 4 spicicuy hulow, nauk between 
the porpende ular walls of the mount an, such as might have 
Wen created by wou terme Cathquake whe le wade sumed 
the haye of the mount and nabiuerged stan the bowela of 
the catth Atay cpa uted frops thease 1 bighway by thy vale 
Joy of Arbo, which cosducts for te Id soe to the Dead 
dea by ow bh tange of monot nid on the west, and, om thie 
cant, wather Dane scparates it ftom the sandy desest aloug, 
which the caravcn travels fom Danacuste Cine Th only 
entrances inte the Woitow acc ver the mount an to the weet, 
and through the pve Cf the yh 

Teall the exc thous us the tack at Pete ctouby, a iccords 
ance Wath the momen] tture of the travellers who hove vated 
Petia Lo me, however, they appear to base been habsitar 
fous Tt hardly jaobable that su mach bebour an way ue 
Codbanly bestowed upon then cxcavations, would have bean 
apent upon these tombs Pho ai os esidones of thar - 
img tombs V5 arcophassbave beew found an them, aud from 
the mquricy Tauide of the Shahs and the sak’ of Wady 
Mousa, 1 Jearut thet dy bid never ain or hoard of any 
The Bible, im yome dewrcc, strcuytlu ns te xupposttion that 
they were duelhpus, to at culs te inhibituits of Petra 
dwellers an the clefts uf the rocks It was, im truth, canter 
tu excavate u dwelling-place an the volt xandstunt ruck than 
‘ty build one of bask or stunt 

I¢ was with grat dificult, that 1 could mducz the \rabs to 
conduct me over the valley, us they were im coutinual fea of a 
descent of their enemies ‘After a hurried glance of wx hours 
at the pronunent objects in tius my aterous and deserted city, 
I returned through the yh to the eucampment in Wady 
Mousa The next mormng 3 set out on the return for 
Abeba, ‘pursuing the same route as that by which I had 
come to Petra On the way we teeveral Badown 
encampmenty, where we wererecelved with great hospitality. 
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Ateach of these en ts a sheep was killed and a feast 
red, as at Petra, for the enteriainment of my Alawin 
Tuides, in which I also, as an adopted child of the desert, 
participated. On leaving, the necka of our camels were 
marked with the blood of the sheep, as a remembrancer of 
‘the entertainment we had received. On the evening of 
the third day, I arrived at Akaba, where I was cordially 
greeted by my old friends, the governor and his garrison, who 
had been speculating in the interim an to my object in visit 
ing Petra, and had beeu by no means certain of my return alive. 
The day after my return ae passed in a profitless alter- 
cation with Hussein, as to fulfilment of the terms 
agreed on between us. At Cairo I had estimated the cost 
of the journey os accurately as the accounts of previous 
travellers, and the ivformation of the Araba would allow 
and had drawn for just suflicient money as would pay my ex- 
wes to Jcrusalem. ‘The refusal of Hussein to condact me 

irectly from Petra ond Hebron, had obliged me, instead of 
crossiug the descri from Petra to the frontiers of Palestine, to 
return to Akaba, in order to gv over to Gaza, on the Medi- 
terranean. ‘This unexpected prolongation of the route doubled 
the expense. Before leaving -\kaba for Petra, I had paid 
Hussein 1,500 piasters, being oue half of the sum that I had 
contracted with him fur the whole journey. On my return he 
demanded the other 1,500. As T had but 190 piasters left, 1 
refused to give any more, ‘elling him plainly that I could not 
pay him the entire sum untill should arrive at Gaza, where I 
expected to raise moncy on niy letter of credit, which was 
drawn npon the American consuls at Beyront and Damascus. 
T also intimated to him, that if I had the money, I would not 
pay it to him until the end of the journey, and that such was 
the custom of the descrt. ‘This refural to pay led to an 
quarrel, during whivh he threatened to leave me at Akaba, anc 
return tome with his camels. I puthim at defiance, by telling 
him that he might abandon me, and I would wait for the cara- 
van from Mecca, which was fo retum in about twenty days, 
and go with it to Cairo. As a last resource, I ordered my 
servant to read the pasha’s firman to the governor, in whicl 
he was enjoined to show meal civilities, and assiat me in the 
prosecution of my journey. ‘The governor, who before re- 
mained entirely neutral in the quarrel, now took an active 
part in my behalf, and, after Tepresenting fo the sheik the loss 
that might accrue to him from deterring other travellers from 
going to Petra by the ‘of my bad treatment, he in- 
duced Hussein to accede to the original contract. 

‘The next morning, just as I was mounting my dromedary 
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to depart for Gaza, x jamssary rude into the fortiers, who was 
the avant rowriey of a large carwin cousiting of fourteen 
Frauke, on thar way from Mount sma to Akaba and Petre 
Tomy maperible ps, TF learaed that my trvelhog com- 
pauicn im Laspt, who bed beca ditven back from. Alexandria 
to Cairy by the plarue, Was an thia carevan, and that there 
were alsu four tmememsin the party dy Hussem agreed that 
the fermy should rentam the x im, Dat ence detummned pot to 
gu to Cava, but tu aw at the cir ivan, jae at, return to Petra 
and, av the firec wastuw sudiacut to remove all apprehon- 
son of diuger, to cross uct Idumciwith if t> Palestine Tn 
todays more tac cimsia incd Neat to my ald come 
paguon be tejtey the Ln it cof the pity were to me the 
most acceptibk acqum tines Huy were Mr Humphrey, 
of Boston Dr Ghat ol Ge reia and Mir Cooley af Now York, 
and lus lady, wha, wite + a tlunp m+ thar the ordinary 
sprit and comac cf le cmt ywenen, hid venturcd to 
crowa fle dmgcious des ites dima A day more war 
prscd im vicvititedipit with the sheik upm the toms 

On the second des, the Guin, new amounting to non 
curhty can ky be man poss, zot a motion tor Patee 
We to Wadifigant rote ea tot which Pbud pated to 
Pater fbsrew art Gy dong the Wady Ariba, wluch we 
flowed mtiw cae tet) mouticf Wody Lunn, @ long 
pas pes, rupmne mo tie bea cf the mountame that 
sqaimte Poth fon the dat Gr sng over these moun 
faun, We des cnded ants the 1 How of Petra ou the west mde 
Tp the eve ang, toc Ardent Widy Moai who bid heard of 
our arial, Gam ante! valley, Dime ne wath them figs, 
mulb, and ith ponvis ns Tp this ssromd visit to Petry, 
which hated face divs, Dexplacd Int every part of this 
Acwulate and ylomy place FP hemb wd up to fhe Saapols, 
bart upo 1 the hialint put of the saouutues thet encompass 
Petra, and ex imurd the nsease asap mtle sde4 ofthe moun+ 
tans, Where te rw water was c ected ft the uses of the 
city Every day tucrcead my cunonty tt the works of the 
ancient inh bit ints of this city ¢f tombs and pelucs, and my 
adiirition at th ice, shill sud taste diaplaycd rm the 
beautiful fcad «that onan wt th f ce of the mountune In 
many places TP found steps cat an the rack) le dine up to the 
tops of the mount uns but whithce loding, th anxiety of the 
Bedoums would uot ow me to cs ume 

‘The anuent 5 rites ve but meagn accounts of Petra 
Phoy eaye—“ The Nibat ue mhabit a city called Petra, im a 
hollow somewhat less than two miles nm circumference, #ar- 
rounded by inacccsnible imountamy, with « stream ranming 
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through it.” Nat. Hist. lib. vi. 23. Strabo says— The capital 
of the Nabatasi ie called Petra. It lies in a spot which 18 im 
itself level and plain, but fortified all around with a barrier of 
rocks and precipices. Within, it ix furnished with springs of 
excellent quality for the supply of water and the irrigation of 
gardens. Without the presiuet, the comutry is ina great mea- 
sure desert, and expecially tow turds Judwa.”” Strab. Ixvi, OF 
this tribe of Nabatheuns, aud the jrovreeive civilisation of 
Petra, Laborde, and thir writers. m suiatince, jive the fol- 
lowing information :— ‘The (i heans, nevording to 
the Arabian authory, at a very 9 perl, had made great 
progress in weience avd civ "Shey veruaiued almost 
wiknown, until the peried wien, ¢ hy. the extension of 
their commerce, or a xuceessicit of cscuts uf whieh no record 
remaina, they acquired sufficicist isp rtance t enable them 
first to protect, ad thu f& fon mte one body the other 
smaller communities.” 

Petra, which waa the cily and place of refuge of the Na~ 
dathoans, served ax u depo, ta wort wece deposited the artic 
eles of trade which the suru bes Lad to uffer, Dio- 
dorus Sicwlus speuks of this sovet parted the Nabatheans 
are occupied in couseyin, lure of the uoditerrangan 
incense, myrrh, aud other valus ci produce, which 
they receive from tribes who bri arabia Felix.” 
‘These trikes, inxtead of poin: nd siden on the 
Mediterranean, deposited at £ nudise, which, 
according fo circumstances, wore seul to the tows which ay 
between Petra aud the Medi , aud Palestine. Petra 
thus became w kind of marke w vic hes of Acubia. To this 
market the Phovaicians, (! wud nay igators, 
ofa great com 
5, whew He Phonivians brought 
witihsed countries on the 
to «x hae for the products of 
Arabia. The caravan from Boge.) vad throug: Petra, and. 
‘the caravans which traded betwoen to Red Soa mid Palestine 
alvo paswed through it, so Uhit fui city im the dosert Lecame 
the tre of an extended ai tkatcummece e. Commerce 
brought with it rickes and civilisation, Then the rude tribe, 
who firat sought refuge in the ro ky hollow of Petra, began to 
change their modes of life, ik of a gere permanent es 
tablishmeut. Houses of stouc, 21.0 dwellings hewn out of the 
living rock, began to take 1 ¢ uf texts. Frum rude caves, 
which firet sheltered them, Giey pasid to clegaut dwellings 
and palaces, in which were exhausted all the graces of archi- 
tecture. Commerce, then, was the origin of the wealth of 
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Petra, of which 16 temples and pelaces that naw sure 
vive give euch abundant evidence. ‘This wealth, m the palmy 
days af ite prosperity, must have been very great, as it et 
tracted many expeditions against it hy the Romans, one under 
Antigouus, another under Ehus Gallus, who was went exprese- 
ly to ravage and plunder it, and the third under Trajan, by 
whom it was taken. The loug resistance, however, held out 
by the inhabitants of Petra agamst their enemen, shows their 

Ik in war, and the posession of serviceable imistary wea- 
pons and engines. 

‘The ultimate ruin of Petra, however, ix to be traced to the 
diversion of trade from its old channelu. The Indian trade, 
owing to the wise patronage aud liberality of the Ptolemies, 
was drawn to Suez, and t v Alexandria. ‘The caravana 
from the Perman gulf abandoned the southern roate through 
Petra, and opened auother to the nurth through Palmyra, and 
finally, the discovery of the paxsage arvand the Cape of Good 
Hope by the Portuguese, by withdrawing the Awiatic trade 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, gave the finwhing blow 
to the little remaining trade of Petra. Wath the fall of ite 
commerce the city also went down. It became abandoned by 
ite former inbalitauts, who sought elsewhere to indulge that 

ial apint which had enabled them to raise up this city 

of palaces in the desert. Civilisation and commerce expi 
together, and the barbaric tribes uf the devert usurped the 
dwelling-placea of a polite aod cultwated people. A more 
remarkable instance of the civilzing :nfluences of commerce 
in probably not to be found than im the history uf Petra and 
that of Palmyra. The awfal prophecies of Ieuiah and Ezekies 
have been thn fulfilled. A thousand years of prosperity led. 
the Edomites to beheve that their freachery and violence 
against the chosen people of (ied would be forgotten, but 
their silent and desolate city remains to attest the divine de- 
ven and earth shall pass away, but my word 

Space will not permit a minute ac- 
count of the Scriptural history of Edom. Under this name 
was included almost the whole country lying between the 
southern border of Judea and the Red Ses. It belonged to 
the children of Esau, who veem tu have cherished from their 
ancestor a viglent hatred against their brethren, the descend- 
anta of Jacob. They wer subject, at different periods, to the 
Jewieh kings, but were almost always in a state of rebellion. 
‘They combined with their neighbours agarmat Jehosaphat, and 
under Jokhum they again rebelled. Forty-five years after this 
rebellion, Amaziah made war against Kdom. “He wew of 
Edom, in the Valley of Salt, 10,000, and took Selah (Petra) 
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war, and called the name of it Joktheel.” During the de- 
cline of the Hebrew ,, the Edomites took possession of 
several cities that belonged to the Jews. When the Chalde- 
ans besieged Jerasalem, they united with them sgainst their 
brethren, and incited the Chaldeans to raze the city to the 
ground. ” Their conduct on this occasion produced the most 
terrible threats of divine vengeance. In the eubjime prophecy 
of Obadiah, is the following allusion to this event :—* For thy 
violence ageinst thy brother Jacob, shame shall cover thee, 
and thou shalt be cut off fur ever. On the day that thou 
stoodest on the other side, in the day that the stranger carried 
away captive his forces, and foreigners entered into his gates, 
and caat lots upon Jerusalem, thou wast as one of them.” 
After the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, another war broke 
ont between them and the Edomites, in which the latter suf- 
fered much. ‘The son of Simon Maccabeus, 120 2.c., finally 
subdued them, and forced them to adopt the Jewish religion 
and rites. Upon the siege of Jerusalem, by Titus, their old 
animosity against the Jews again displayed iteelf, when 20,000 
Idumzeans entered the city, and committed havoc and rapine, 
and offered to betray it to Titus. The government of Judea, 

the Herods, was particularly obnoxious to the Jews, from 

fact that they were of the race of their implacable enemies 
the Idumeans. After the destruction of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tas, the Idumeeans disappear from the pave of history as a 
distinct People. In their eagerness to extend their possessions 
towards Judea, they left their capital, Petra, exposed to the 
encroachments of the Nabathwans, a tribe of the race of Ish- 
mael, by whom it was wrested from its ancient owners, 300 
B. ¢. Before it passed into the hands of the Nabathsans, 
however, there is abundant evidence in Scripture, of its being 
a place of great wealth. ‘The principal tombs and temples 
mist have been constracted under the Roman dynasty, as 
their architecture is altogether Roman, unless we agree with 
Sir Isaac Newton, that Edom was the nursery of the arte and 
sciences, aud the centre, whence civilization and the arts ra- 
diated to the shores of Phanicia, and were thence reflected 
to Greece and Rome. 

Petra remained unknown to the modern world till 181!, 
when it was discovered by Burckhardt, who travelled as a 
Turkish effendi, under the name of Sheik Ibrahim. He waa 
not permitted by the Arabs to remain in it a longer time than 
‘wea just gafficient to obtain a general view of the rains. Hia 
account, notwithstanding the shortness of his stay, ia one of 
the most satisfactory given by any traveller. Several travel- 
lers, previouly to Burckhardt, had made many unsuccessful 
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efforts to reach it. even years after Burckhardt, Petra was 
vimted at great peruinal rik by four Enahab travellers, and 
ten years subsequently by Meser. Laborde and Linant, whose 
beautiful desigus of all the prucely monuments first gave to 
the world an adequate idea of thes wondertitl regum, Since 
their time at has been visited by afew travellers at distant 


a. 

yen the afternoon of the thar day, our caravau departed 
feom Petra for Palestine; in nix hour we reached a plata 
among the mountaiua, from which rose the lofty perk of 
Mouvt Tor, [asvended it with three gentlemen of our party . 
‘The ascent, though rough mid xteop, was very enay compared 
with the clmting of the precipitoas widew uf Mount Sinn, 
Upon appronelang the =u wwe saw the remain of 
cand fire, where the As 
Winding round the platform: trom which vprize ¢ 
shaped peak of the mountam, we attaned the vant, 
the Bedoww guide roms ed the seudals from Ins feet, took the 
guns from our hands, and piaved Ine fingers upon be lips, to 
Inmate, that we shynld respect the sunctty of the place by: 
wileuce. ‘The solitude of Cue senor atvel! was mposnyr, the 
lofty sumant, apen wlach we wore stunting, rode high and 
full above all the peaks of ( riuindin rue, Not a 
sottnd was heard but the meaning of the wind among the 
crags and crevices of the rocks, aud im the whole juospect not 
ampgle tree or verdant spot of earth was tu be weon We 
advauced to the dao of the mosjue that ¢rovwns the moune 
tam. Tor seme tie the guile resisted all eur attempts to 
enter, bemg apparently unwilling fo he accesvary to the pro- 
fonation of the slrine by our mbdel presence, tat 
lua obstmate delay, L moved the ple of hrushwood that ob- 
structed the entrance, and entered the mosque. Immeduately 
before the entrance 14. stone alter, winch we found covered 
with cloth, stamed with the blued of kimls, around the walls 
were suspended the uyual offerings of ostrich exes and beads, 
Upon the north end of the pavement of the mosque, we ob- 
eerved a starcawe wluch led to the vault benvath, Wath 
great dificulty we prevailed upon the Bedomn to kindle a 
light to descend into the dark and subterranean chamber, 
where lies the tomb of the prophet Aarou, We at last #uc~ 
ceeded mm firing a bunch of dry bushes, which, upon being 
thrown down the steps, cast a sufficent light tu enable us to 
eee our way. At the bottum of the steps we found a recess, 
on entenng which we observed two run gates swinging frum 
the roof, at the farther end. Hemocing these amde, we en- 
tered within the enclosure, and touched the tomb of the bro~ 
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ther of Moses. Our feelings were of no ordinary character; 
we stood upon 2 spot, which history, tradition, and all human 
testimony had established as the place where ouc of the chosen 
prophets of God bad heen e 

mand in the presence of the m’ 
ing to the promised land. We touched the ragged pall that 
covered the hallowed tomb, and {uraed away, fveling that we 
were upon a spat consecrated in the eyes of Gud and man, 
and which had beou religiously respected and honoured by 
generation after generation of the children of the desert for 
Uncounted ages—a xpot revered alike by Jow, Christian, and 
Masaulman-—the scene of av es cut, as hay decn remarked, the 
earliest in the annals of mankind (9 which au exact Jocal 
identity can be assigued. 

The burial of Aaron upon Mount Tor iy {ius related in 
Numbers :-—“ Aud the children of Israel, even the whole con- 
grogation, jouracyed from Krdvsh aud came unto Mount Hor. 

the Lord spake unio Muses ond Aaron iu Mount Hor, by 
the coast of the land of Edom, » Arun shall be gathered 
unto his people: for he wall nef enter the laud which I have 
ven unto the children of Ixicl. ‘lake Asron aud Eleazer 
is son, and bring them up into Mount Hor. Aud strip Aaron 
of hia garments, and put them upon Eleazer his sun, and 
Aaron shill die there. And Moses stripped aroun of hiv gar 
ments, and put them ou Eleavey hiv sou, and Anrun died there 
on the top of the mount, and Muses and Heazer came down 
the mount.” The pros;cct from the summit of Mount 
Hor embraced nothing but larren and naked ridges of 
mountains, and the sandy « tlay tu the uorth and 
west. The atmosphere was clesr, but we «onght in vain for 
a glimpse of the Dead Hea, which Mr. Stephens had the good 
fortune to aee from this xp seonded the mountain, 
and rejoined the caravan, which was winding its way along 
the Wady Haroon. 

‘We had not been in the track of the Israelites since leaving 
Sinai. From Mount Sinai they seem to have directed their 
course to the north, so as tu reach Palestine by the shortest 
possible way. When they reached Kadesh Bamea, they be- 
came alarmed at the reports of the streugth and numbers of 
the Amorites, a warlike beople welling upon the frontiers of 
Palestine. Here they halted, ond seut forward spies to bring 
‘them an account of the cumttry. These spies penetrated to 
the valley of Esheol, undoubtedly the same verdant val 
which the traveller meets on the verge of the desert, behis 
Hebron. Thie valley is remarkable to this day for its vine- 
yards and grapes, Of the spies it is said, Num. xiii, “Aad 


epulchred by the divine com- 
iy host that he was conduct 
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they came unto the brook of Faheol, and cut down from thence 
a branch with one cluster of erapes, and they bare it between 
two upon # staf: and they brought of the pomegranates 
and of the fige.” Their report to Moves and the people en- 
amped in the wilderness of Paran, near Karesh, which T 
take to be the apactuus sandy plain of Araba on the outride of 
the mountains that enclow Prtra was, We came unto the 
land whither thou sentest ns. and surety it floweth with milk 
and honey, and this is the trutt aft. Nevertheless the ecple 
be strong that dwell m the Jond, and the exter are walled 
and very xreat, and morover we saw the children of Anak 
there?’ “Cale, une of the spies. eshorted the people to go “p 
and enter the Innd, but 41 apes dixconruged them, an 

said, © We are not able to wo up against the peuple, for they 
are stronger than we. ‘Ele Lend through which we have gone 
up the mhabstants thereof, and 
re tan of great stature. And 
hk which come of the 
crawwhappers, and 
ions the 
tawands the promired 
uthority of Moses and 
in the Amalokites ; 
11410 of the peuple. 












all the jw 
there we snw the giaute, the 
giants: and we wen in ¢ 
#0 We were in their ~r! 
le refused to contin 
fing A rebellion ames a 
Aaron: they are attacked cod ds 
the plague breake wat avd 
The anger of hraven is kindled aganmst them, and the terrible 
decree 1s uttered, that they sali wander forty yeare an the 
wilderners. Irom the scene of these events they retum into 
the desert, where they wonder antil fle flarty-vight year, 
when they cosy over to hades on the hordern of Edom: 
This desert m winch they w “dis called by the Arabs El 
‘Tih, desert of wandermng. hey avk pernivaiun to pase 
through the territory of cdom. “And le said, 
thou shalt not ge thing om came out againnt bim 
with much prople and a ‘thus Edom refused to 
give Israel passage throw Aer: wherefore Israel 
tumed away from bun. owed the interment of 
Aaron upow Mount Ter. Asta toe deathof Aaron they tumed, 
tu the wouth, “hy thie wv 4 the plan from Kath ond, 
Eziongeber (the vatley ul Wala). 1m order to compusn Edom. 
They continned on ther v ti] they ieued into the great 
elevated plains wihiel are traversed by the pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca’ ete Moses receated the ditine command— 
“You have compuswed tht: utuin long enough. Tarn you 
now northward.” ‘They then passed on the east border of 
Edom, but were ordered nut tu trouble their heathen brethren. 
‘Their journey theuce Iny to the east of the Dead Rea, antil, 
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from Mount Pisgah, Moses descried the plain of the Jordan 
ert bile of the promised land. Hep, - in view of the 

16 hat spared his le to possess by forty years wan- 
dering in ‘the desert, he Bie Joshua conduct the children 
of Israel acroas the Jordan, and there, 1451 years before 
Christ, laid the foundation of the Jewish kingdom. 

In the evening of the day of departure from Petra, we en- 
camped in the valley of , at the mouth of Wady Haroon. 
Upon rejoining the caravan, I found that my servant Abdallah 
had been robbed of 400 piastres, and of all the baggage upon 
his camel, which having wandered from the path, had been 
stripped by the Arabs of Petra. ‘The journey now lay through 
‘Wady Araba, which rans to the Red Sea from the southern- 
moat point of the Dead Sea, and which once undoubtedly 
formed the bed of the Jordan before its. waters were arrest 
in the lske of Asphaltis. (mn the second day, we left the val- 
ley, and atruck into the deserts of Idumea. 

‘The journey now became exceedingly perilous, as this por- 
tion of the desert is roamed by a tribe of Arabs, who live by 
pluuder and outrage. In one spot, an unpleasant testimony 
of the dangers of the desert presented itself, In a stony pass 
between the sand-hills, we passed some forty graves that co- 
vered the remains of Kerek Arabs and Alawim, who had here 
falten in battle a few years before. The Alawins had been 
attacked by the Kereks, and a severe content ensued, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Alawins, ond the loss of several 
of their tribe, besides the carrying off of their camels, which 
bore the water. Though we were in strong force, the sheik 
by no means felt secure; scouts were continually kept ahead 
to scour the desert, aud advise us of the approach of an en- 
emy. Twice duriua the second day horsemen were descried 
flying far off, upon the edge of the desert. The sudden return 

the scouts spread a general alarm through the caravan, 
which was not a little increased by the order of Sheik Satim 
to close up the ranks, and dispose ourselves in battle order., 
For more than an hour the caravan marched in silence, in aw 
compact a mags as possible, until we ascended an elevated 
tract, from wheuce a single glance commanded, at a sweep, 
the whole surface of the derurt before us, but not an object 
‘was visible on the naked expanse. 

Thave been now sixty-five days in the desert. We had all 
become weary of the privatious and fatigues of desert life, 
and, more than all, of the inanity and drowsiness of mind, 
which is produced by the absence of agreeable amd diversitl- 
ed objects in nature. On the fourth dey from Petra, we 
passed the rains of several cities, which once stood upon the 
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ge of the desert, and whose remains still strew its surface 
‘with fragments of ancient xtructar’s, Towards the evening 
of this day emall patches uf verdure wens ween bespangling 
he nandy ocean around. ‘The neat day, the further we ad= 
vanced, the verdure increawed. On the sixth, the bills and 
valleys were clothed with a rich coat of gran, and flocks 
‘were seen greviug upon their paxtures. On the seventh day, 
Clusters of trees appeared, and we stopped hy the wide uf 
“yell-beaten camel puths, to drink the limpid waters of mouu- 
din epringy. Early in the afternoon, we came in sight of 
wcharde of fig and olive trex, enclosed by stone walla, and 
the golden fruit of an orange grove wax glowing in the rays 
of the won, when, as we turned a sharp augle down 
mountain, the towers aud minarets of Hebron burst forth upon 
the view, glittering in the rays of the retting un, Our sens 
tations can he more camly invyived than described. After 
vandering for more thu «ixty days. in the moat de 
and unfrequented deserts uf Arabia, we bad new, once more, 
feached the coufiuet of civil ‘That night we ex- 
ebanged the camvase of cur tents for xtone walls and guod 
roofs, and guce more reaumed the hubite uf cistised life. We 
* adfollowed very uearly iy Cie track of the Teraelitussinec 
wg Egypt. We could conceive uf the eeatatie joy with whi 
ger must have baded the first -ght of the promiwa laud, 
ter forty years wandering in the mountainoun deserts of 
Tubia Petrea, when they desered the then blueming plain of 
‘ordan from the mountains to the est of the river, We 
jund it, like them, «land towmg with milk aud honey; and 
Jheighten the cuntrest with the dreury mudity of the desers, 
nature was decked im the Uriehtest Livery of Spring—the 



































alleys were covered witl risiy und orange 
wen, While the hills we with olive trees, and 
feir widen covered to the ¢ y Vineyards, In 


y 
 soputclren 
now on the 
hold of the Holy Land—of that Iand, whose historias 
the inapired peuinen of xcrpture—that land which was 
lected as the alnding-ploce of the chosen peuple of God 
Those holy fields, 
Uver whore acres walk'd those Licared foet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advanituge, to the bitter eroes.” 


‘tia region, Abraliam fed his flocks, wud 
* Joaeph, of Ixaac, and of Jacob. We we 











At Hebrou we parted with our trusty companions, the Arabs 
of the Desert, whom we had found constantly faithful to us, and 
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ready to defend our persons and at the risk of thelr 
Tren My expeiends of tho Bedouln a weniivaied a the 
character and condact of the Arabs with whom 

from Egypt, was very favourable, and I parted with them ts 


ment. At Hebron, we exchanged our camela for mules 
From Hebron, after a day's delay, we set out for Jerusalem. 
On the way we Passed by the reservoirs of Solomon, three 
large arfifcial Vasine water, supplied from mounteir 
springs, whence water is conveyed to Jerusalem by sabter- 


From Bethlehem, after viewing the Convent of the Nativity, 
I travelled thence to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, &c, 
to Beyrout, whence I embarked for Alexandria, and returned 
to Europe by way of Malta. Should these volumes merit 
any favour from the public, 1 may be induced to describe the 
Tour in Palestine, which I am reluctantly obliged now t 
ebandon, from ths narrow limits of the present narrative. 


FINIS. 
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